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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Ir by some great social evolution in 
the nature of a parliamentary division, 
the whole body of the loyal aud well- 
affected to the constitution of England, 
were to be separated from the radical 
reformers, we have long felt confident 
that the latter would be taught one 
great fact of no small importance to the 
country,—that they are a contemptible 
minority, which derives its whole 
weight from the base passions and the 
blind activity which make it an effi- 
cient instrument in the hands of every 
political adventurer— the “ scoundrel 
to be found in every village, who calls 
himself the public.” But the action of 
the saner opinions and better affected 
feelings of the country is, as ever has 
been the case, slow and retarded in its 
progress. While error is easily in- 
volved in specious pleas of patriotism 
and public good, and exposure depends 
ou the more difficult process of disabus- 
ing the public mind ;—the peaceful and 
industrious,—the honest and high- 
minded have a reluctance to be dragged 
forward into collision with turbulence 
aud wrongful violence, and are devoid 
of that fierce energy which gives its 
fatal power and concentration to the 
factious. And if it be cousidered that 
the elements of revolutionary move- 
ment, working together, long aud under 
various forms, in many an under-ground 
chanuel, are necessarily far advanced 
into maturity, before resistance can be 
thought of—it will be understood, 
how fearful is the advantage of the de- 
structive principle—how desperate 
the odds agaiust the counteraction of 
right, truth, justice, religion, and civil 
order. Thousands of rightly disposed 
minds are imposed on—and the coun- 
try sustains many a heavy shock be- 
fore the public mind is truly roused 
into a state of intelligent attention ; 
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and before its virtue, courage, and re- 
sisting spirit can be fully brought into 
concert; the destructive may have se- 
cured a position inconsistent with the 
public safety. Such is the fearful pro- 
cess that has been passing before our 
eyes from the end of the Peninsular 
war to the present moment. It has 
been such as to make many a sound 
heart quail for England, and some 
leading minds retire in despair from 
the hopelesyconflict. Hopeless indeed, 
in the history of nations, have such 
conflicts been. We never, ourselves, 
despaired, for we trusted in the righteous 
Power, that has never been deserted 
by England, or abandoned her in her 
distress, 

Great as was the danger, and slow 
as has beeu the rally, the mind of Eng- 
land is awake ; voice calls to voice— 
and deep calls to deep—the virtue, 
wisdom, and power of the first people 
on the earth— Protestant Constitutional 
England. The struggle on which the 
fate of the kingdom was suspended— 
had been transferred to Ireland—the 
first blow was struck at the rights of 
the subject, and the second at the 
Church of Christ. Such blows could 
not be concealed by palliations, and 
the conservatives of Ireland were 
brought together by the common and 
imminent danger. The Conservative 
spirit of England responded—and the 
sense of every right and true heart be- 
gan slowly to be linked into commu- 
nion through the land, until the voice 
of the public—not the offscouring of 
sedition and ignorance, to which that 
high name is sometimes misapplied— 
but the genuine, well-informed, in- 
dustrious, independent, sound-minded 
British public, utters its genuine senti- 
ments, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari ;— 
as loudly, and we trust as inresistibly 
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as ever it has been heard in the hour of 
constitutional danger. 

The reaction which we have thus de- 
scribed, has been for some years the 
subject of question, among the unversed 
or unobservant in public events.— 
The doubt we trust is over and the 
simplest Protestant will feel as little 
faint-hearted on this head, as the most 
watchful Conservative who sounds the 
watchword of the fight. It would be 
impossible to imagine a sign more fatal 
to the hopes of the infidel democracy, 
which has so long banished order and 
peace from the country, than the de- 
cisive couduct of Glasgow, in its recent 
reception of the illustrious leader of 
the Conservatives of England. The 
city of Glasgow, second to none in the 
empire for its commercial prosperity 
and profound intelligence, has been less 
happily marked for the curious incon- 
sistency with which’ it had suffered it- 
self to lend an ear to the spurious li- 
beralism of intidel philosophers, and 
radical empirics. But it has illustri- 
ously redeemed itself, by the more 
sterling liberality, which frankly ac- 
knowledges error. 

Of this glorious event it would be 
our desire to give our readers the most 
full and minute intelligence. For not 
the slightest incident can be wanting 
in interest, which is connected with an 
event, for the report of which every 
intelligent mind in the kingdom is on 
the watch. But our Number is almost 
made up, and while we write the 
printer is at a stand. We must, there- 
fore, though fain to dally with a theme 
we love, pass on with a rapid pen, and 
endeavour to select the points of chief 
interest for narration or comment. 

After what we have said, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell on the fact of the 
inauguration of Sir Robert Peel as 
Lord Rector of an University, hitherto 
conspicuous for its Whig predilections. 
Though justice will not allow us to 
pass on without the qualifying admis- 
sion, that it is but recently that the im- 
putation of Whiggism implied taint- 
ed loyalty and unconstitutional opi- 
vion. The young are by nature 
Whigs—maturity brings experience 
and conservatism, 

Nor will it be necessary for us to 


Sir Rebert Peel. 
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delay with the inaugural speech—it 
has won the free applause of even the 
liberal press—and this may be its 
praise. It was marked by that strong 
masculine common sense, discrimi- 
nating sagacity and tact, and nervous 
simplicity of language, which are the 
great features of Sir Robert as a pub- 
lic speaker. Even on the topic of 
education conservative, he dwelt with 
great vigourand propriety of illustration 
on the study of those models of classical 
antiquity, from which so many firstrate 
orators and writers have been formed, 
and to the neglect of which may be 
traced the modern corruption of Bri- 
tish literature. 

We come, now, to the true point of 
universal interest, the dinner given by 
the city on Friday the 13th. It is hardly 
less memorable for the explicit decla- 
rations from Sir Robert Peel, of which 
it was the occasion, than for the cir- 
cumstances which proudly distinguish- 
ed it from all ordinary public demon- 
strations—the magnificence, superb 
scale, and perfect good taste of the 
preparations, such as could only come 
from wealth and intelligence of the 
first order. We remark this, because 
the facility with which public enter- 
tainments can be got up, in some de- 
gree diminishes the ordinary impression 
of this mode of expressing public sen- 
timent. A pavilion, which dined 
Three Thousand Four Hundred and 
Thirty-Five Gentlemen,—thirty-two 
feet in height, supported by twenty- 
four elegantly formed pillars, with gal- 
leries on three sides, and adorned by 
national devices, was built for the oc- 
casion with a celerity that surprised 
the builders themselves. At five the 
guests assembled in this vast pavilion, 
more splendid than the halls of Ori- 
ental monarchs— 


When Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury 


—with that calm and orderly preci- 
sion which marked that the guests 
were of a better order than public 
dinners sometimes bring together in 
these times. Among these guests 
were the prime of the Scottish aris- 
tocracy.* One incident we must 
not omit, strongly indicative of the 


* Amongst the distinguished individuals who entered the hall with the Hon. 
Baronet was Henry Monteith, Esq. of Carstairs, the President ; and afterwards we 
observed the following noblemen and gentlemen on the right and left of the Chair- 
man:—Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P.; Earl of Hardwicke; Marquess of Tweedale ; 
Earl of Morton; Earl of Glasgow; Earl of Haddington; Earl of Rosslyn; Vis- 
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class and the feeling: Sir Robert 
Peel's first introduction was greeted 
by no loud cheers—the moment was 
felt in every heart to be sacred— 
solemn as the eve of battle; he was 
received with no heartless outery, 
such as raises its prostituted vocite- 
ration before the base idols of the 
Corn-Exchange,—but the hearty cheer 
of three thousand Conservatives was 
preceded by a deep, sudden, breathless 
silénce which showed the reverence of 
Scotland for the representative of the 
national cause. And well, before they 
left that room, was that respect vindi- 
cated, and the high expectations ful- 
filled of that company, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who sate expectant 
throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for every word that was to be 
spoken on that evening. 


Sir Robert Peel's speech has been 
very ably reported in sume of the 
Conservative papers ; and we deem it 
right to say, that it has been so far 
contracted by some of their Abera/ op- 
ponents as to be entirely stripped of 
its pretension to eloquence. This we 
do not condemn—it is the common 
custom on both sides, and is by most 
readers understood. All agree in a 
substantially fair statement of the po- 
litical sentiments he has so distinctly 
expressed. As we are here reviewing 
simply, we shall so far follow their ex- 
ample, earnestly advising, intreating 
every one of our readers not to rest 
until, for the benefit of his whole 
household, he possesses a full and ac- 
curate copy of this sound and masterly 
exposition of genuine Conservatism. 


Sir Robert expresses himself freely 
on the nice and difficult limits between 
reform and revolution. He advocates 
no narrow, short-sighted adherence to 
past forms of institution, which society 
in its — must ever continue to 
outgrow; but recognizing the enlarged 
and altered frame of modern society, 
he asserts,— 

“I see the necessity of widening 
the foundation on which the defence 
of the British Constitution and the 
religious establishments must rest. 
1 ask you—I have no right to ask 
you for any confession of error, or 


count Melville; Lord John Campbell ; 
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even of the change of opinion—all I 
ask is, do you adhere to the principles 
on which reform was advocated in 
1831? and if you do, with me you 
ought to combine for the defence of 
the institutions of the country.” 

To the peculiar assembly, at that 
moment addressed by Sir Robert, the 
appeal is fair—there is no room fora 
taunt on either side. Time, and expe- 
rience, which follows in its train, has 
taught to both the lesson of adversity. 
But we shall follow and recommend the 
worthy leader’s profession of amnesty 
for the past, and trust for the future. 
We shall not “fight again the battle 
of Bannockburn and Flodden.” One 
thing is fair to admit, that the working 
of enactments may be for good or evil 
according to the hands to which they 
are entrusted and the measures that 
are to follow them up. We never, 
for our part, doubted the intentions of 
Sir Robert: but we still doubt the 
justness of his former application of 
the wise principle of reform, which he 
quotes as the rule by which he was 
governed —a careful adherence “to 
the acknowledged principles of the 
constitution, by which the prerogative 
of the crown, the authority of both 
houses of parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people are equally 
secured.” All general statements re- 
quire the nicest modifications before 
they can be confided to the operation 
of detail. And this necessary precau- 
tion is precisely what now meets our 
unqualified approbation in this able 
and satisfactory speech. It answers 
the question, what do you mean by 
the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, by which all swear and few agree 
upon? Sir Robert here leaves no loop- 
hole for retreat from the assertion of 
his future rules of public conduct. 

“Let us come then to the main 
point, because I do not wish to con- 
ciliate your confidence, or attempt to 
gain your support by hoisting false 
colours. I mean, gentlemen, to sup- 
port the national establishments which 
connect Protestantism with the state 
in the three countries (tremendous ap- 
plause, the whole assemblage standing 
up and waving their handkerchiefs.) 
Nothing could be so unseemly after 


Viscount Stormont, M.P.; Lord John 


Scott, M.P.; Lord Forbes; Rev. Dr. M‘Leod; Principal M‘Farlane; Mr. Joseph 
Peel; Sir George Clerk, M.P.; Sir H. P. Campbell, Bart. M.P.; Sir C. Lamb, 


Bart.; Sir A. Campbell, Bart.; Sir W. 


Bart.; Wm. Forbes, Esq. M.P.; Sir J. 
the Hon. the Master of the Rolls, &c. &c. 


Rae, Bart. M.P.; Sir A. Edmonstone, 
M:Kenzie, Bart. ; Sir Charles Hastings, 
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tlre reception which I have met with 
—nothing could be so unseemly as to 
suy one word of disrespect in regard 
tu those who differ from me in reli- 


gious opinions, No; I will say with 
respect to dissent in this country that 
I think we owe to it a great obligation 
for the efforts it has made in the com- 
mon cause of spreading sound doc- 
trines. But it is consistent with that 
respect and with that obligation to de- 
clare, that in my opinion more futile 
arguments than those by which what 
is called the voluntary system are 
supported, were never presented for 
the consideration of men interested in 
the welfare of their brethren. I do 
feel, and I trust that you feel the same, 
that it is right that the state should pay 
homage to Christianity in every way 
that it is possible for it to do so. Is it 
not clear that the demand for religious 
instruction shall not only be in the 
direct ratio of its necessity, but abso- 
lutely made on the inverse ratio that 
tiose who stand most in need of reli- 
gious instruction are not the first but 
the last who will make a voluntary 
effort to get it. I say that it is right 
that the minister who is to speak to 
the people—who is to rebuke indif- 
ference—whv is to try to conciliate 
them towards religious feelings—who 
is to be censor over presumptuous vice 
—should be independently supported, 
I say that man ouzht not to depend 
on the precarious benevolence of those 
whoin it is his business to admonish 
and rebuke. I infer from this declara- 
tion of your feelings on that point 
your wind is made up; the question is 
not whether we are to form de novoa 
new establislimeut—the question is, 
will you adhere to that which you find 
established by the law, and guaranteed 
to you by the most solemn national 
compact. Then again I avow to you, 
gentlemen, | meau to support in its 
full intezrity the authority of the 
House of Lords, as an essential and 
indispensable condition of the mixed 
form of goverument under which you 
live, and as essential to the mainte- 
nance of the British constitution; and 
1 meau to consider every plausible 
proposition that may be made, not di- 
rectly assailing that integrity as having 
for its object covertly to undermine it. 
I mean to consider those propositions, 
not in their abstract isolated merits, 
but to consider the tendency—the ult'- 
mate tendency they bave to uudermine 
the House of Lords, and to destroy 
the British constitution,” 


Sir Robert Peel. 
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No man has with common attention 
read the history of England, without 
being taught to feel that the British 
Constitution has derived the better 
portion of its free and equable spirit 
from the principles of that Reformation 
which are best embodied in the Church 
of England. And every Protestant 
Englishman, who believes in the truths 
without which all churches are a 
mockery, must feel that much of the 
prosperity of England, and the firm 
stability of her institutions, must be 
attributed to the preserving provi- 
dence and guardian care of that Power 
which has covenanted never to desert 
his church, “even to the end.” This 
is the first principle and the touch- 
stone of political creeds—the main 
bulwark of the state—and the main 
point of attack to its enemies, for with 
it all comes to the ground. The 
second topic is not much less momen- 
tous, for in the aristocracy of England 
resides the heart and life-blood of the 
Constitution itself. The balancing 
centre between all its extreme actions, 
through which all the conduits of in- 
fluence and subjection run, and where 
all encroachments find a natural pre- 
ventive : a counterbalancing spirit sig- 
nalized alike in the field of Runnimede, 
or in the resistance to the modern spo- 
liator—warding off the encroachments 
of the tyrant John, or the assau!ts of the 
demagogue (’Connell—assailed alike 
by tyrants in the days when kings 
aimed at unconstitutional power, or 
by rabble parliaments, when popular 
insurrection menaced the crown. We 
should apologize for this commonplace, 
but unhappily it is not now a mere 
flourish of declamation—it must hecome 
a portion of the litany of Conservatism, 
and though we have cast it off in the 
schools, it must henceforth be recited 
in the senate. “ The hour is arrived,” 
observed our leader, “when if these 
are our feelings, we must he prepared 
to act on them.” And again— 

“If your sense of danger is that 
which I apprehend it is from your ac- 
clamations, aud if your sentiment 
with me is that which I also calculate 
upon, then I say that, having these 
privileges, and refusing to exert them, 
you will be in the situation of the man 
who, in the face of the common enemy, 
having a sword, refused to draw it.” 

We shall add to these strong ex- 
pressions, another sentence or two, 
similarly embodying what we deem a 
just sense of the emergency of this 


fearful hour. 
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“T see that the time is come for us 
to stand forward in the exercise of our 

rivileges ; for I have read speeches of 
fate, delivered by those whose special 
duty I should have thought it to be to 
defend the British Constitution in all 
its integrity, but which speeches make 
me unwilling to trust its defence to 
their official exertions. I have read 
speeches delivered by great legal au- 
thorities, from which I find that they 
have not yet made = their mind about 
the reform of the House of Lords. I 
am sorry for it. They fear the time 
for reform in that House has come, but 
they have not seen the plan that is 
quite according to their wishes. They 
are wearied out with the ransacking of 
the pigeon-holes, in which are de- 
posited the plans for the reform of the 
House of Lords; every objection is, 
that they have not yet had the good 
luck to draw out the right one. On 
that miserable trifling let them spare 
themselves the time and the elise 
let them take the first that comes in 
their way, whether in the place of the 
House of Lords there shall be a Coun- 
cil of Ancients of five hundred, or a 
new body elected by the Peers, or by 
the heads of families—or whether the 
Peers shall have a suspensive veto ; 
take one or other of all their plans, 
and the effect is the same. Why, do 
you believe you can uproot the oak of 
the forest that has seen a thousand 
generations ?—do you think you can up- 
root that noble production with the 
achievements of thousands of illustrious 
deeds suspended from its branches— 
‘Exurius veteres populi sacratus que 
gestans Dona’—do you think you can 
uproot it, dig a trench around it, and 
sever the thousand minute fibres and 
ramifications, the growth of centuries, 
that have incorporated it with the 
mass around it—do you think by the 
aid of pullies and machinery, by all 
that ingenuity can devise—do you 
think you can transplant it, and bid it 
abide the fury of the storm? No, the 
first gush of popular passion that should 
sweep the land would bring it to the 
ground, and with all the contrivances 
of artificial machinery which had been 
used to support it; and miserable 
would be the consolation we should 
have that the advisers of that ma- 
chinery, and the architects of that 
ruinous fabric, would probably be the 
first to be overwhelmed under it.” 

To this we are tempted to add ano- 
ther extract, which but continues the 
chain of these leading thoughts. 


Sir Robert Peel. 









And—* when for such arguments as 
these you shall have abolished the House 
of Lords, how long do you think the 
privilege of hereditary monarchy will 
remain ? I will tell you—just so long 
as the prerogative of monarchy can be 
made a useful instrument in the hands 
of the democracy that is to be trium- 
phant. The peers, it is said, are irre- 
sponsible. I heard that before. I 
replied, that certainly the Peers were 
not responsible in the scnse in which 
the Commons were responsible ; but 
that I did think that in their responsi- 
bility to God, to their own conscience, 
and to enlightened public opinion, 
the public had a guarantee for the 
faithful performance of their duties. 
But what I said in the place in which 
I said it, met with a different reception 
from what it meets with here. Now, 
if it is a vital objection to the House 
of Peers, that it is not responsible to 
the whole mass of the population, let 
me ask whether there are any other 
bodies of men who are not in the same 
sense irresponsible also. ‘The House 
of Commons are responsible to their 
constituents—the ministry are respon- 
sible in a different sense from the 
House of Commons ; but let me ask 
you to whom is the constituent body 
responsible? You have selected a 
certain body, and qualified that body 
for the exercise of a great power. [ 
say not a word on that subject, as find- 
ing fault with the bestowing of that 
power. I state only the fact, that you 
have been investing some 8 or 4,000 
men of the whole classes of your 
society, with great political privileges ; 
and to whom are they responsible ? 
They are not selected for any peculiar 
qualification. You can administer no 
test by which the fitness of a man to 
exercise the franchise can be correctly 
determined. His right of franchise 
depends partly on hereditary privilege, 
and partly on the possession of pro- 
perty ; but what security have you for 
the faithful discharge of this trust, but 
that security which we have that the 
peers will faithfully discharge their 
duty, namely, their responsibility to 
God, to their own consciences, and to 
an enlightened public opinion.” 

Sir Robert, from these general pro- 
positions, goes to vindicate the peers 
against some special charges. He 
replies to the charge of having resisted 
improvement, by the unanswerable 
reference to the charges already made 
with their indispensable concurrence, 
and by this cutting retort against the 
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inconsistent assailants—that they justi- 
fied the distrust of the Lords by their 
criminations of each other. 

“ But if you will remember their 
characters, as given by each other, you 
will hardly blame the House of 
Lords. They were called upon to 
make immediate and implicit submis- 
sion. Why, if the one party de- 
scribe the other as base and bloody, 
and the other party, in an interchange 
of compliment, say that their pre- 
sent allies were the fomenters of sedi- 
tion in Ireland for interested purposes ; 
if the King told the House of Lords 
in my hearing, that attempts were 
made to excite the people of Ireland, 
and that the practices to which he had 
alluded had engendered destructive 
animosities, and a spirit of insubordi- 
nation—can you blame the House of 
Lords if, paying those parties the coni- 
pliment of believing their testimony, 
they refuse to repose in them unbounded 
confidence.” 

Another extract from the same _ por- 
tion of Sir Robert’s address, we make 
for its bearing on a special question. 

“ They did refusé to consent to the 
appropriation of a part of the revenue 
of the Irish church. I made no account 
of the sum ; not that that was unim- 
portant. The objection was not one 
of detail—it was one of principle. 
They felt that by consenting to the 
appropriation clause, a principle would 
be introduced which would be fatal to 
the existing establishments. And can 
you doubt, that if the Lords had been 
acquainted with the avowals, which 
from the newspapers you will have 
perceived are now made—avowals of 
an intention to require the destruction 
of all establishments, as unjust to those 
who dissent—can you suppose that the 
House of Lords would have advanced 
one step towards conciliation, if they 
had taken the instalment of one-sixth ?” 

The next topic on which Sir Robert 
enters at great, but not too great length, 
is one that hus latterly been pressing 
itself strongly on every one who can 
enlarge his views tothe comprehension 
of political precedent ; the example of 
other countries. America supplies a 
singularly appropriate example. The 
subject has been seasonably brought 
forward by M. de Toqueville, a distin- 
guished Frenchman, a disinterested 
witness, whose book should be in the 
hands of every one who professes to 
form opinions on the great questions of 
the age. The important fact which 
this work sets in the clearest light, 
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is the real uniform natural working of 
democracy. A species of slavery in 
which every individual is oppressed by 
the accumulated tyranny of a whole 
nation. Reason might arrive at these 
facts in the form of necessary inference 
from human nature, and the common 
principles of social action. But here 
it is exemplified in the most successful 
of the modern republics. In America no 
man has a will of his own, Every one 
is subject to a popular inquisition 
into all his thoughts, as manifested by 
the circumstantial evidence of all his 
words and actions, He may, as one of 
the multitude, break into his neigh- 
bour’s house, and tear him forth to 
atone by death for the colour of a 
cravat, that does not please the nice 
humour of the many-headed monster ; 
but he is at the same time not the less 
a slave to the tender mercies of the 
same multitude, in whose persons the 
opposite extremes of licentiousness and 
slavery seem thus happily “ met toge- 
ther,” like the antithesis to mercy and 
truth. The example is too important 
to pass without that reference to autho- 
rity which Sir Robert has thought 
proper to select. 

“I am not acquainted,” writes De 
Tocqueville, “ with any country in 
which there is so little true indepen- 
dence of mind, and so little freedom of 
discussion as in America. The autho- 
rity of the king is purely physical ; it 
controls the action of the subject with- 
out subduing his private will ; but the 
majority in America is invested with a 
power which is physical and moral at 
the same time ; it acts upon the will as 
well as upon the actions of men, and 
represses not only all contest, but all 
controversy.” Again—* In America 
the majority draws a formidable circle 
round the exercise of thought. Within 
its limits an author is at liberty to 
write what he pleases; but woe to 
him that dares to pass them.” Here 
the right hon. gentleman paused, and 
then observed with great emphasis— 
“ And surely, gentlemen, the man who 
is thus obliged to truckle to a majority 
ceases even to entertain the common 
rights of a free citizen.” Sir Robert 
sums up a series of remarks by this 
comprehensive expression: “ If no great 
writers have as yet appeared in Ame- 
rica the reason is clear; literary 
genius cannot exist without freedom of 
opinion, and freedom of opinion does 
not exist in America.” 

Additional extracts from Jefferson 
and Madison, are brought forward to 
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shew their opinions to be substantially 
the same as those just cited, proving 
strongly that these eminent statesmen, 
who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the working and machinery of the 
American states, apprehended national 
ruin and subversion from the pressure 
of popular despotism. 

America is in a state of transition, 
which may require centuries for its 
completion. Her unpeopled forests 
are to be reduced within the province 
of human occupation, and the form of 
her empire must have attained matu- 
rity before the result of these evils 
can be fully seen. The stream of colo- 
nization is yet in full vigour—the flame 
of living power is raised to its intensest 
action by the perpetual rush of gain, 
acqnisition, traffic, and territorial occu- 
pation—nothing can stand still ; and 
the restless and humorsome multitude 
are pressed forward by a wave of pro- 
gress which allows no pause for the 
accumulation of revolutionary purpose. 
The vast call for labour, the teeming 
market for speculation, affords an ab- 
sorbing medium for restlessness, cupi- 
dity, and ambition; the mob is too 
busy and keen for the idle excitement 
of the vulgar demagogue. These, how- 
ever, are but the growing powers of ado- 
lescence which counterbalance disease. 
A hundred years must at least elapse 
before America, even without the 
frightful conditions cited by Sir Robert 
Peel, might be called an example of a 
successful republic. Before that time 
comes, we wish her a better fate than 
to be a historical example of repub- 
licanism. 

A still more fearful and familiar 
example is found nearer home—France, 
the mother of European revolutionary 
opinions and impulses, that, 

When they list, 
* Into the womb that bred them they return,” 

Sir Robert makes a strong appeal to 
the well-known and striking contrast 
between the high and lofty impulses of 
patriotism and philanthropy that gave 
a general impulse to that stormy move- 
ment, and the directly opposite charac- 
ters of the result to which it led. 

“ Why,” says M. Guizot, “folly took 
the name of reason, tyranny that of 
liberty, the scaffold reeked in the name 
of humanity, and barbarism held over 
civilization a festival which might more 
properly be denominated her funeral 
obsequies.”. Now, are you sure that 
in case a democratic assembly, under 
the name of the House of Lords, 
should be created by men who exercise 
their privileges in secresy—by men 
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who are tauglit to call out forone man 
at the hustings, and to put a vote in 
the balloting-box for another—dont 
you think that the same results which 
followed in France would follow here, 
under the new government? Then 
would come re-action, then proscrip- 
tion, then would creep forth the men 
not yet heard of. Don’t believe that 
the bloody miscreants of the French 
revolution, the Robespierres, the Dan- 
tons, the Marats, the Talliens, and 
others, were dusus nature, engendered 
in France alone. They were the crea- 
tures of circumstances produced by 
the conflicts of party passions, and 
arising from the contest betwixt the 
domocratic spirit, and the prescriptive 
authority of old associations. If you 
consent tu do the same thing, the same 
results will follow.” 

With all that we have from time to 
time read on this subject, there is one 
thought that we have often reflected on 
with surprise, that this real, necessary 
working of revolutionary causes does 
not appear to have presented itself to 
the leaders of popular impulse. The 
economist, who constructs paper pro- 
jects in bis closet, and the orator who 
stirs up wild passions in the forum, 
seem as if it never entered their minds, 
that revolution, as it passes from stage 
to stage, must needs be successively 
conducted by minds of a different order 
from theirs. The soldier must succeed 
the projector or the talker ; and if 
unhappily the soldier does not succeed 
in controlling with an armed hand the 
accelerated progress of national frenzy, 
a less ordered stage of violence must 
succeed, in which the most desperate 
and most abandoned must be foremost. 
These are natural workings, not prece- 
dents from the calendar. The strong 
of hand and relentless of purpose—the 
fiery excitement of all the ruffian pas- 
sions, which are ever ready for occa- 
sion; these are not latent elements. 
Not a county in England or a parish 
in Ireland that does not boil over with 
them. The hands that set fire to a 
peasant’s cabin, for being refractory to 
the cause of sedition, would perform 
the same patriotic act for Darrynane, 
The murderers of Carrickshock, the 
assassins of the Irish clergy, will not 
withhold their worthy reward, from the 
loud-tongued oracle of revolution : 
when some more thorough-paced re- 
former, some heart as base and bloodier 
hand, leads them on, 

The Right Hon. Baronet takes occa- 
sion to comment on an argument of 
Lord Jobn Russell’s, in which he is ens 
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deavouring to infer the security of 
British liberty, from the splendid pro- 
gress of wealth and knowledge. These 
advantages, Sir Robert aiirms, are the 
fruits of our civil institutions, and the 
strongest argument against changing 
them. Surely it is impossible for any 
one to reflect on the history of nations, 
without seeing a truth which floats on 
the surface: there can be no other 
cause of national prosperity, but the 
form of government, aud the sound- 
ness of the national institutions. Dif- 
ferent forms way harmonize with 
climate, territorial contiguity and varied 
commercial advantages and _ political 
relations : or the stage of national 
progress, or the state of society in re- 
mote eras, may furnish modifications of 
the principle of national polity. But 
still, in all the good and evil events, the 
greatness or depression of every people 
that has left a history, might afford 
Lord John Russell a safer moral, than 
he seems to have drawn from his read- 
ing. But there is a shallow scorn in 
the philosophy of the day, that treats 
all old familiar truths, whether sacred 
or profane, with the same measure of 
slight, founded on the same old causes, 
Speculation, love of change, vanity, 
presumption, and the amazing ignorance 
of truth, that results from the adoption 
of a few fallacies. 

We have endeavoured to extract in 
his own plain unequivocal language, 
the important announcements of prin- 
ciple contained in this valuable docu- 
ment, for such it may be appropriately 
called. They can be briefly summed. 
The strict preserv ation of the form and 
principles of the British constitution— 
consisting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, with all the prerogatives, pri- 
vileges, and rights, public and_pri- 
vate, in which their integrity consists. 
The strict preservation of the national 
Protestant churches of England, [re- 
land, and Scotland, in their rights, pos- 
sessions, and functions; as they have 
been severally recognized by the laws 
of England. The general pledge to 
guard all our ancient institutions 
against encroachment in spirit or sub- 
stance. These pledges are still further 
strengthened, if possible, by the pro- 
mise of a jealous. watchfulness against 
seeming slight and equivocal aggression 
which may have an injurious tendency. 
In addition to these, there are particu- 
lar pledges which, though they fall 
under the above heads, are yet more in 
teresting for their application to the 
emergencies of the season. Of this 
nature is the strong citation which we 
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have given on the subject of the Lords 
Such too is the opinion which the 
honourable Baronet has expressed on 
the appropriation clause. 

The honourable baronet concluded a 
speech, unrivalled in these latter days, 
for force, perspicuity, and standard 
classical heauty of style, by expressing 
his confidence in the sound vitality of 
our constitution. This passage for ora- 
torical splendour, and for the powerful 
compactness with which it embodies a 
principle, is not unworthy of Burke : 

“[ never desponded when fighting 
the battle of the constitution. Iknew 
the time was coming when, after the 
first intoxication, the natural accom- 
paniment of mighty changes—the an- 
cient hearts of England and Scotland 
would rally round our institutions. If 
I did not despond then, with what 
feelings of confidence shall I return 
now and take my part in defending 
those institutions in my place in par- 
liament. Those vibrations that ac- 
companied the great changes that have 
taken place, are beginning quietly to 
settle down. The influence, the dis- 
turbing influence, of foreign events, has 
gradually lessened ; the dazzling illu- 
sious of “three glorious days,” begin 
to depart from us. The convictions, 
feelings, and affections which were ga- 
thered once around the Briti-h consti- 
tution, are gravitating towards their old 
centre : the respect for property, the 
love of rational freedom, the veneration 
for long established and prescriptive 
rights, are ull returning. Gentlemen, 
from these wal!s a spirit shall go forth 
that will survive when this edifice is 
but like an unsubstantial pageant, faded ; 
it shall survive, uniting us by the re- 
membrance of this day—spreading its 
contagious influence into every part of 
the empire—animating the desponding 
—encouraging the weak: it shall go 
forth, exultingly, but not abusing its 
strength ; it shall go forth remembering 
in the days of its prosperity, the vows 
it made, and the pledges it gave—it 
shall go forth, uniting the disposition 
to preserve institutions, and to correct 
grievances—it shall go forth, uniting 
the disposition to improve with a’ re- 
solution to maintain. And defended 
by that spirit, an unbought defence, 
beyond “the cheap defence of na- 
tions,” our institutions shall survive ; 
sustained by that spirit, the proud edi- 
fice of the British monarchy shall stand, 
resting upon those coeval powers its 
own doubled strength—the power of 
protecting the rich from the spoliations 
of the poor, and the poor from the op- 
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pression of the rich. No tawdry em- 
blem of revolution (said Sir Robert, 
pointing to the emblematic device upon 
the wall) shall ever flaunt over the 
ruins of the British constitution, but the 
meteor flag of England— 

“ That ever braved the battle and the breeze,” 


shall still float over the heads of its 
firm defenders; and that faith—that 
Christian faith—for whose support our 
national establishments are intended, 
shall, with those establishments. con- 
tinue to exist, as they do exist, in their 
three branches in the united kingdom ; 
those establishments which the King 
has sworn to protect, and which the 
national honour is bound to maintain. 
They shall survive, and our religion, of 
which our free institutions are the off- 
spring, shall survive. And I foresee, 
geutlemen, springing up from the dif- 
fusion of sound knowledge, new sources 
of strength, and, tried though the in- 
stitutions of the land may be by the 
storms of adversity, they will only be- 
come more purified by the trial, and be 
rooted deeper in the convictions, feel- 
ings, and affections of a_ patriotic 
people.” 

About the reception of this address, 
little need be said, It was worthy of 
the man and the assembly. So great 
indeed was the excitement, that a long 
time passed before it was subdued for 
the tousts that were to follow. 

The frankness and unreserved Gecla- 
rations of Sir Robert Peel’s address, 
lead us to form a grateful hope, that the 
time for speaking out is arrived : that 
the great reaction of English good 
loyalty and piety, approaches the point 
of national unity and consent ; and that 
the high conservative leaders, will be 
ready to lay aside all minor differences 
among themselves, that may iuterfere 
with the interests of the cause, to which 
they should be attached. Hard in- 
deed, will it be, when the base and 
mercenary sycophants of the mob, have 
so long combined to mature their exe- 
crable schemes ; if the high, the sound- 
principled, and the loyal, should be neu- 
tralized by slight differences, But this 
we cannot now anticipate. The times 
have been fertile in events, but in none 
more than in the numerous exposures, 
which have been made by the collisions 
of the.enemies of England. May we 
here apply the adage, which promises 
from such a sign, that honest men may 
“come by their own.” 

This, however, must be the true and 
man'y construction of every sign, which 
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is cheering to the conservative. Itis a 
motive for exertion. All public de- 
monstrations, short of this, are laugh- 
able to our enemies, and will be a re- 
proach to England, in that history which 
shall do justice to t!ie men and parties 
of this critical day. 

Other speakers expressed their sen- 
timents with ability and effect. We 
can now only notice the speech of Mr. 
E. TENNENT, who is entitled to the 
distinction, as having on this occasion 
answered to the health of the con- 
servatives of Ireland. For these, Mr. 
Tennent claimed the distinction of 
having been placed in more trying 
emervencies, and contended with diffi- 
culticvs and dangers more formidableand 
appalling. The Scotch and English 
conservatives have known party war- 
fare in its more softened aspect— 
such as it has been in the most ci- 
vilized country in Europe, where the 
knowledge of Christianity throws a 
humanizing control on the morals of 
the people, and an inborn and heredi- 
tary, constitutional feeling of respect 
for laws and institutions—for lite and 
property ; tends to soften and mode- 
rate the outbreaks of the lowest rank. 
The contention has been, one of words 
or arguments, and chiefly conducted 
by gentlemen, or at least of educated 
persons. Now as the hon. member 
has well insisted, the struggle of the 
Irish conservative, was chiefly with 
persons, as low in morals, and as devoid 
of the constraining principles of cul- 
tivated humanity, as might easily be 
discovered from “Indiato Peru,” or as 
far north as the lovers of agitation can 
find time to seek. Our strife has been, 
amidst the very central uproar and 
fury of Irish barbarism—amidst hatred 
—inflamed fanaticism— inveterate illu- 
sio.s and prejudices, taught by art- 
ful imposture, aud fostered by the low- 
est ignorance. Murders and confla- 
grations, have left their sign or their 
report on every townland: and no 
man not protected by position, can lift 
his hand, or raise his voice, or even be 
silent, unless as the watchword of con- 
spiracy directs. If to this we add, 
that in Ireland, the impulse of the 
conservative reaction commenced, we 
take no merit to ourselves. The fight 
began among us—it was no deep-sight- 
ed political wisdom—no love of uping 
our turbulent opponents, or rivalling 
them in oratorieal display. The shouts 
of the Association, rang in our ears— 
the rabid eye of a bloody-handed mob, 
trained in lies, and lying maxims— 
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scowled on our paths. We began the 
struggle, with a firmness that deserved 
success, and which by the blessing of 
an overruling Providence, has not been 
altogether vain. Enlightened England, 


heard and responded nobly from the 
depths of her sanctuary of constitu- 
tional freedom. And well indeed she 
might, for it required no wizard voice, 
to tell her that the danger was her own. 
The agitator and the reformer held 
concert for her destruction: Irish po- 
pery was but the pretence : the feeblest 
bastion was selected for the fatal breach. 
And while the British parliament, 
yawned over the tedium of Irish ques- 
tions, it did not for a little while, un- 
derstand the fatal byplay, that was to 
decide a mightier revolution, than that 
which precipitated the wornout mo- 
narchy of France to the earth. 

We are entering on the ve ry crisis 
of this long-prepared conflict : and it 
is desirable to enlist into our vanke, all 
the sound-minded of every class. For 
atime, the strife of complicated ques- 
tions of detail, which demanded much 
trained attention, to trace their pub- 
lic bearings, may have kept many in the 
dark, as to our position. But as the 
moment of a sterner trial comes on, 
both sides have been flinging aside the 
masks and cloaks of their. purposes, 
and seizing with a directer view, those 
great ultimate questions, which are at 
the fearfulissue. Questions, se we yp 
to the simplest peasant of England, « 
the poorest Lrish Protestant, ure an- 
nounced by the leader of the conserva- 
tives, and echoed nearly at the same 
moment from town to town, through 
the three countries. Oxford, the old 
hereditary temple of classical learning ; 
West Kent, Birmingham, Dublin, 
Londonderry, all, consentaneously, 
are delivering the same plain truths. 
The Protestant church is assailed, not 
by the reformer, but by the marked and 
avowed infidel ; the Lords are attacked 
not by the reformer, but by the revolu- 
tionist—the radical; a fool or a repub- 
lican. These are the two great com- 
prehensive charges, which include, 
within their details, all the minor 
atrocities, the suffrage, the appropria- 
tion clause, the education board—all the 

rapid gradations of national downfall. 
It is not a time for the well affected, 
the patriotic, and the loyal to stand 
puzzling about the intent or working of 


enactments; the design once known, all’ 


is understood enough for an honest man 
and a true conservative. If the devil 
quotes scripture, it is for some devilish 
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purpose. And this important prac- 
tical principle, the ignorance of which 
deludes many, we will endeavour to 
make plain in a few words. There 
never was a political or commercial 
cheat, who did not think it necessary 
to preserve a seeming adherence to 
principles and maxims generally ac- 
knowledged. In the wisest laws 
and most perfect forms of govern- 
there must be imperfections: so long 
as this world shall be human, there 
must be abuses. Now these will ever be 
alike the objections of the wise and the 
pretexts of the knave: and how are they 
to be distinguished ? Many ways. The 
wise will not sacrifice for any amount 
of improvement, the peace and pros- 
perity of his own generation; he will 
follow the course of human tendencies, 
the result of which is progress. The 
knave will scatter fire over every 
hamlet and drench every hearth in 
blood to effect any specious change. 
Again watch the men, track their con- 
sistent progress to their purpose. 
Mark the profligate politics, the infidel 
opinions, the low associations of a Jife. 
Though the arch impostor will be dis- 
creet, there will be those about him 
who will speak out for him. His pur- 
poses will be known to those who 
read his writings or meet his friends. 
But lastly—the fact which makes this 
knowledge important. Any enact- 
ment may work in a hundred various 
ways—the halter that is for the knave, 
might be so managed as to hang the 
judge. A law is but a portion 7? a 
mighty system of operations ; aud % 
little clause, a slight combination, a 
tyrannical sceeeatilen will give it all 
the pernicious effect that the 
triver or administrator can desire. How 
justly is this fact illustrated by the 
policy that diverted the powers of the 
constitue ney of this country from the 
landlords to the priests. One word 
more must end our notice of these 
topics. The use of right feeling and 
sound principle is to govern the acts. 
Our conservatism if confined to’ the 
dinner-table, if it is to evaporate amid 
the smoke and steam of jugs and 
jovial meetings, will avail but little. 
It is by actual preparation, by the 
registry ‘of votes, that every C hristian 
and every true loyal conservative must 
prepare for the contest at the hustings. 
For there the fate of the country must 
be decided, so far as mortal strength 
can have any effect. 

There is, in Ryall’s portraits of con- 
servative statesmen, a pleasing print of 
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Sir Robert, from a portrait, by Sir 
Thomas Laurence. Mild, calm, firm, 
and dignified, and strongly expressive 
of mauly common sense, finely tem- 
pered with that peculiar kind of dis- 
cernment which belongs to perfect 
good taste. It gives, of course, a 
more youthful idea, than suits tle pre- 
sent age of the honourable baronet. 
The address of which we have 
given a hurried and inadequate out- 
line, must, of course, be printed ina 
separate form. We trust it will circu- 
lute widely. It will be the manual of 
the season in the conservative’s hand to 
mark with clearness and precision our 
objects and our hopes. It has a re- 
commendation of another kind which 
the absorbing interest of its political 
views prevented us from even noticing. 
We mean the strong tone of personal 
character which pervades it, and the 
clear and beautiful touches of the 
spirit, the taste and homebred feelings 
of the man. We naturally desire to 
see those for whom we have been 
taught to feel deep respect in the un- 
dress of their private pursuits, in their 
homes, in their travellings, in their 
studies, in their friendships. And 
there is ever felt, by all who have a 
touch of enthusiasm in their admira- 
tion of intellect and public worth, an 
earnest desire to gather those distinct 
notions which the events of public life, 
as we see them in the public journals, 
can never impart. In the honourable 
baronet’s academical address which we 
are sorry to have been forced by ex- 
treme haste to pass, the reader will 
trace the honourable baronet’s mind 
through the course of study that has 
made him what he is. We were 
forcibly reminded in reading it, of the 
picture which his classfellow, Byron, 
gives of him at Harrow.—* There 
were always great hopes of Peel 
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among us all—masters and scholars— 
and he has not disappointed them. 
As a scholar he was always greatly 
my superior; as an actor and de- 
claimer I was reckoned at least his 
equal ; as a schoolboy, out of school, I 
was always in scrapes, and he never ; 
and in school he always knew his 
lesson, I rarely.” 

Such was the steady and bright 
beginning of a career, which, we trust, 
will be made illustrious by the pros- 
perity of the high cause in which we 
are committed. There are, in the poli- 
tical address, some flashes of a higher 
spirit, for which the calm sobriety of 
the honourable baronet’s speeches has 
not prepared us. He describes to an 
auditory, who could appreciate the ap- 
peal, his own wanderings through the 
sublime wilds of the Scottish High- 
lands. In this beautiful digression, if 
it may bear the name, the heart of the 
poet seems tempered by the deeper 
and more social views of the stateman’s 
mind. And we are let into the secret 
of those loftier and more deepseated 
yearnings, that inward spirit which is 
only seen to the world in outward acts 
or in the dignified calm of patient en- 
durance. 

Sir Robert Peel, the first statesman 
of his own day, and with the full con- 
fidence of England, has been long 
obliged to take a stand in the platform 
of observation. He has been obliged 
to strive against power and authority 
in high places, and to witness much 
that must have wrung his inmost heart. 
But in this position his conduct has 
been as high and honourable as if the 
conversative King of England (God 
bless him!) with the whole weight of 
his true and loyal subjects were at his 
side, and the truckling Melbourne ad- 
ministration where they should be— 
in the dust beneath his feet. 
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MAN HIS OWN PHILOSOPHER. 


“ Oh! if a man shuts himself up for ever 
In bis dull study—if he sees the world 
Never, unless on some chance holiday— 













Looks at it from a distance through a telescope— 
How can he learn to sway the minds of men? "—Faustus. 


INTRODUCTION, 


There are many sensible people who 
justly think that life is too short for 
reading the large and learned books 
which a few unconscionable persons 
have found leisure to write. The prac- 
tical part of the world may be said to 
abhor metaphysics, as nature was once 
supposed to abhor a vacuum. For its 
tortuous logic few men have time, and 
no woman patience ; the former have 
mostly something better to employ 
their thoughts, and the latter come to 
conclusions by a shorter method of 
their own. It is indeed no less a 
curious than an edifying sight, to see 
the gentle shudder, or the more por- 
tentous relaxation that passes like a 
summer-cloud across the muscles of 
the nether jaw, with which a person of 
this shrewder sex is visibly affected, 
on happening to lift up by any chance 
the Russia leather binding which 
quietly inurns the deep learning of 
Stewart, or the magniloquent meta- 
physies of Brown. 

Now, though we are not unwilling 
to admit that some little portion of 
this fastidious reluctance is to be at- 
tributed to a very reasonable dislike to 
the combined exertions of mind and 
muscle, which all such ponderous works 
require, vet there ure much better rea- 
sons with which it is just that our 
gentle fellow students should be con- 
versant, in order ‘the better to be en- 
abled to sustain the superiority of 
their own acquirements. The whole 
difference between folly and wisdom 
cousists oftener than any one would 
imazine in the different reasons which 
can be given for the same con:uct. 

Of that ponderous learning which 
the wiser part of the world has ever 
and will ever leave to moulder among 
the kindred cobwebs of the academic 
shelf, it may truly be said that it con- 
duces nothing to the knowledge of 
mankind, I[t may offer a specious 
scope to the unlimited aspirations of 
juvenile inexperience, in the unworldly 
twilight of college chambers, and may 
amuse the strenuous leisure of the pale 
student who pores over dissertations 
upon mind, until body has almost re- 





solved itself into a dew; but never 
yet, has one of these dreamers elicited 
from his dull researches a_ single 
practical truth, or taught any thing in 
life that can be of any possible use. 
But we must not ourselves be meta- 
physical. 

If there is one man more likely than 
another to lose his way in the streets, 
or come smack against a lamp-post, and 
raise inextinguishable laughter among 
cabs and coaches as he somersets back- 
ward and rolls wizless into the kennel, 
be assured that he is deep in “ Brown 
on Causation,” and the Scottish meta- 
physics. Should you chance unluckily 
to sit for half an hour in the same com- 
pany with some wise and puzzled per- 
sonage, who mars the social moments 
of scandal and flirtation, music and 
song, tale-telling and joke, with nice 
distinctions about reason, imagination, 
association of ideas, and such like im- 
material entities—of the very existence 
of which there is little or no evidence 
in the waking work-day world—de- 
pend upon it that person is talking you 
dead out of “ Hume's Essays,” or 
“ Locke upon the Human Understand- 
ing.” Lastly, not to be prolix, should 
you have the luck to be made love to 
in language that sounds like a mixture 
of high Dutch and low English :—Oh, 
beware of those jaws of darkness lest 
they devour thee—beware of matrimo- 
nial prolixity, and prose that knows no 
end till left half told by death. You 
have fallen into the merciless hands of 
a disciple of Kant, who does not know 
what he is saying, and wants you to 
comprehend what he means. 7 

Of these and all their tribes, one 
common eaution must serve—ciose the 
book, fly the man, shudder at the 
woman. They can tell you nothing 
that you do not know already ten times 
better than themselves. That, for in- 
stance, you have within your cranium 
more or less of something called mind, 
of which you can make various uses, 
of which they have little or no distinct 
notion. That vou can talk, invent 
stories, lecture your husband, describe 
the features of your acquaintance, and 
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hit off her character to a hair—be wise, 
witty, fanciful, or foolish, love or hate, 
contemn or admire. ‘But all the 
shrewdness in Glasgow, all the learning 
in Oxford, all the subtlety of Sor- 
bonne, all the dark depths of Ger- 
many, where truth lies hidden in a 
well, inscrutable to mortal sense, could 
not enable you to do any one of these 
all-important things one atom better 
than your natural gifts admit of. 

But here, we fancy ourself to hear 
some one ask; is it then to be con- 
cluded that all philosophy is but a 
fiction got up between the pedant and 
the publisher to impose upon the purses 
of mankind. No such thing—the pub- 
lishers know better and so do the pub- 
lic. No one is imposed upon but the 
luckless wight who has wasted his life 
in trying to be wiser than the rest of 
the world. Few will be found to be- 
lieve—fewer to read, and fewest to 
buy. The world will infallibly write 
him down an ass—without troubling 
itself to stand one single instant puz- 
zling about the matter. 

We are ourself not quite so uncha- 
ritable, having, if it must be confessed, 
when very young, been once betrayed 
into such readings ; and it excited our 
admiration to notice how much labor 
and time were so curiously wasted in 
searching for what every body knows, 
or what has no existence—auand is at the 
very highest a grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff. We may indeed sum 
the whole of our discoveries in these 
sage books, in the Poet’s just and ad- 
mirable maxim which should be in- 
scribed in golden letters over the gates 
of all universities in Europe— 


* And thinking but an idle waste of thought.” 


Having discoursed thus far, upon this 
unprofitable study, we must now, with 
like distinctness, explain that which we 
propose to substitute for it. Itis then, 
our opinion, that all such knowledge as 
can be usefully brought to bear on 
life, must be derived from the obser- 
vation of its phenomena. Instead of 
eommencing, like some well-known 
authorities, with the oyster, and elabo- 
rately tracing from this simple stage of 
animal existence, to the more complex 
combinations of two-legged unfeathered 
humanity, we take our stand at once 
among the visible and audible scenes 
of life ; the street—the fire-side—the 
assembly—and, like the Athenian, 
bring down philosophy from the tenth 
heaven, into the haunts of men. Unit- 
ing the sagacity of Socrates, the shrewd 
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sarcasm of Diogenes, the pathos of 
Heraclitus, and the laughter-moving 
drollery of Democritus, as occasion 
may require, we shall then develope 
our stores of accumulated observation 
into a well-digested philosophy. This 
we promise, shall be as a faithful- mirror 
in which the moving world shall be re- 
flected, and to which every one may 
come to take a peep at her own lovely 
face. 

As we are most especially anxious 
to avoid being for an instant con- 
founded with that class, whose utter 
absurdity we have so precisely demon- 
strated, we shall take care to be as 
unlike them as possible in all things. 
And as it has always been the custom 
for these gentlemen to discuss the most 
insignificant absurdity, as if it were 
matter of the most solemn importance ; 
we shall, on the contrary, settle the 
profoundest questions, and irrefragably 
establish upon immortal foundations, 
the most vital truths, with the most 
apparent unconsciousness of being more 
deep than our neighbours. We shall 
use our wisdom, as Newton is said to 
have used his fluxionary calculus : 
having by the deepest reasoning dis- 
covered our conclusious, we shall 
explain them by a simpler method to 
the rest of the world. We shall vary 
at every page from the sublime to the 
closely bordering limit of the grotesque 
—from the laughable to the pathetic— 
from the light to the profound; as the 
subject may require we shall be poetical- 
ly luxuriant or dryly sententious. One 
thing we must seriously promise, that 
every reader must not expect to find 
our whole meaning always quite ap- 
parent on the surface—this would 
obviously be inconsistent with having 
much meaning. It must be ever re- 
collected that reality has its depths as 
well as invention its obscurities. It is 
therefore to be recommended to our 
more youthful students ; however fri- 
volous a remark may seem, to trust 
that it means more than meets the ear 
of inexperience, and patiently to read 
on to the end of the next page. If he 
should not find it there, we assure him 
that when he is a few months older, a 
second perusal will change his mind. 
If this will not do, we must refer him 
to posterity; which, it is presumed, 
will always appreciate rightly what 
the present age cannot understand, 

The person who pretends to be 
wiser than the rest of mankind, has no 
business with the affectation of supe- 
rior modesty. Yet, strange to say, the 
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most inordinate pretenders are those 
who have affected this virtue the most. 
We utterly reject this impudent pre- 
tension—this nolo episcopari of author- 
ship. We have no notion of dressing 
our philosophy in the blushing attire 
of self-convicted folly, and hanging 
our heads before those we offer to in- 
struct. 

We must, therefore, in concluding 
this introduction, endeavour to convey 
some distinct notion of our qualifica- 
tions and personal character. 

If the reader is a frequenter of pub- 
lic places he has of course often parti- 
cularly noted a tall, slight-built, dark- 
looking gentleman, with a pale and 
sallow, but singularly expressive face— 
of whom it might be said with truth, 
that being once seen, he cannot easily 
be forgotten. This is ourself. We 
commonly walk the streets, having our 
head bent a little forward, and very 
slightly (for we avoid exaggerations) 
inclined towards our right’ or left 
shoulder, our lip yet quivers with 
the movement of some recent emo- 
tion, or is compressed with the energy 
of tacit thought: our eye betrays the 
quick observer. At moments a smile, 
indicating shrewd, but not ill-natured 
remark, stands tiptoe on our cheek, or 
plays with unsettled purpose round the 
corners of our mouth: and last, a 
slight triple furrow between our brows, 





marks that habitual intensity of intel- 
lectual concentration, which must be- 
long to one who looks through and 
through the deeds of men. In a word, 
by thinking of the “lean and hungry 
Cassius,” the reader may do us justice 
in many respects. 

Such is the semblance of our out- 
ward man. Our study is the world: 
men and women are our books; our 
ponderous folios and our light, orna- 
mented octavos—our sermons and 
jestbooks ; our tragic volumes and gay 
romances,—uall written in the same old 
universal language, which pedant can- 
not teach, or dull pretender read. 

Often have we stood in the market- 
place—and while, to vulgar eye, we 
seemed to be pondering the merits of 
a cauliflower—in reality read off whole 
chapters of moral truth, such as might 
well astonish the deepest academic 
into the confession of helpless igno- 
rance. Still more frequently are we 
seen in crowded theatre, or thronged 
exhibition, observing nature, not art, 
and intently watching the play of feel- 
ing or thought upon the surrounding 
galaxy of bright eyes. Philosophy, as 
Lord Brougham has observed, bas its 
pleasures as well as its advantages.— 
Of this we shall have to exhibit num- 
berless illustrations in the progress of 
our discourse, 


A SKETCH. 


I saw them round thy pallet keep 
That watch of silent woe, 
When saddest tears for those they weep, 
Whose tears have ceased to flow— 
Thy features calmly seemed to tell 
That with the parted, all is well ! 


Oh, it was strange—while all beside 
Stood wrapt in deep distress— 
To see thy beauty still abide 
In iien loveliness ; 
*T was an unwonted sight to see 
Thy features speak no sympathy. 


From thy pale temple, calm and high, 
Death’s passing pang had flown— 

And the heart’s smile we knew thee by, 
Its light of heaven had thrown 

Round thy closed lips, and o’er thee shed 

The calmness of the holy dead. 


J. U. U. 
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CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


LATE CAPTAIN IN THE 4-TH REGIMENT. 


“ We talked of pipe-clay—regulation caps— 
Long twenty-fours—short culverins and mortars ; 
Condemn'd the ‘ Horse Guards’ for_a set of raps, 
And cursed our fate at being in such quarters. 
Some smoked,. some sighed, and some were heard to snore ; 
Some wished themselves five fathoms ‘neath the Solway ; 
And some did pray—who never prayed before— 
That they might get the ‘route’ for Cork or Galway. 


Maurice Quill’s Lament.—page 104, 


CHAP, I.—CORK. 


Ir was on a splendid morning in the 
autumn of the year 181—, the Howard 
transport, with four hundred of his 
Majesty’s 4-th Regt. dropped anchor 
in the beautiful harbour of Cove; the 
sea shone under the purple light of the 
rising sun with arich rosy hue, beauti- 
fully in contrast with the different tints 
of the foliage of the deep woods al- 
ready tinged with the brown of autumn. 
Spike Island lay “sleeping upon its 
broad shadow,” and the large ensign 
which crowns the battery was wrapped 
around the flag-staff, there not being 
even air enough to stir it. It was still 
so early, that but few persons were 
abroad; and as we leaned over the 
bulwarks, and looked now, for the first 
time for eight long years, upon British 
ground, many an eye filled, and many 
a heaving breast told how full of recol- 
lections that short moment was, and 
how different our feelings from the gay 
buoyancy with which we had sailed 
from that same harbour for the Penin- 
sula; many of our best and bravest 
had we left behind us, and more than 
one, native to the land we were ap- 
proaching had found his last rest in 
the soil of the stranger. It was, then, 
with a mingled sense of pain and 
pleasure, we gazed upon that peaceful 
little village, whose white cottages lay 
dotted along the edge of the barbour. 
The moody silence our thoughts had 
shed over us was soon broken: the 
preparations for disembarking had be- 
gun, and I recollect well to this hour 
how, shaking off the load that op- 
pressed my heart, I descended the 
gangway, humming poor Wolfe’s well- 
known song— 
“ Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys ?” 

And to this elasticity of spirits, whether 
the result of my profession, or the gift 
of God—as Dogberry has it—I know 
not, I owe the greater portion of the 
Vou. IX. 


happiness I have enjoyed in a life, whose 
changes and vicissitudes have equalled 
most men’s, 

Drawn up in a line along the shore, 

I could scarce refrain from a smile at 
our appearance. Four weeks on board 
a transport will certainly not contribute 
much to the “personel” of any unfor- 
tunate therein confined; but when, in 
addition to this, you take into account 
that we had not received new clothes 
for three years—if I except caps for 
our grenadiers, originally intended for 
a Scotch regiment, but found to be all 
too small for the long-headed genera- 
tion. Many a patch of brown and 
grey, variegated the faded scarlet, and 
scarcely a pair of knees in the entire 
regiment did not confess their obliga- 
tions to a blanket. But with all this, 
we showed a stout weather-beaten 
front, that, disposed as the passer-by 
might feel to a laugh at our expense, 
very little caution would teach him it 
was fully as safe to indulge it in his 
sleeve. 

The bells from every steeple and tower 
rung gaily out a peal of welcome as we 
marched into “that beautiful city called 
Cork,” our band playing “ Garryowen” 
—for we had been originally raised in 
Ireland, and still among our officers 
maintained a stroug majority from that 
land of punch, priests, and petatoes— 
the tattered flag of the regiment proudly 
waving over our heads, and not a man 
amongst us whose warm heart did not 
bound behind a Waterloo medal. Well— 
well! Lam now—alas that I should say 
it—somew hat in the “sear and yellow;” 
and I confess, after the experience of 
some moments of high, triumphant 
feeling, that I never before felt within 
me, the same animating, spirit-filling 
glow of delight as rose within my 
heart that day, us I marched at the 
head of my company down George’s- 
street. 

L 
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We were soon settled in barracks; 
and then began a series of entertain- 
ments on the side of the civic dignities 
of Cork, which soon led most of us to 
believe that we had only escaped shot 
and shell to fall less gloriously beneath 
champagne and claret. I do not be- 
lieve there is a coroner in the island 
who would not have pronounced but 
the one verdict over the regiment— 
“Killed by the mayor and corpora- 
tion,” had we so fallen. 

First of all, we were dined by the 
citiztns of Cork—and, to do them 
justice, a harder drinking set of gentle- 
men no city need boast; then we were 
feasted by the corporation; then by 
the sheriffs; then came the mayor 
solus; then an address, with a cold 
collation, that left eight of us on the 
sick list for a fortnight: but the climax 
of all was a grand entertainment given 
in the mansion-house, and to which 
upwards of two thousand were invited. 
It was a species of fancy ball, begin- 
ning by a dejeuné at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and ending—I never 
vet met the man who could tell when 
it ended; as for myself, my finale par- 
took a little of the adventurous, and I 
may as well relate it. 

After waltzing for about an hour 
with one of the prettiest girls I ever 
set eyes upon, ana tender squeeze of 
the hand as I restored her to a most 
affable-looking old Jady in a blue tur- 
ban and a red velvet gown, who smiled 
most benignly on me, and called me 
“ Meejor,” 1 retired to recruit for a 
new attack, to a small table, where 
three of ours were quaffing “ ponche a la 
Romaine,” with a crowd of Corkagians 
about them eagerly inquiring after 
some heroes of their own city, whose 
deeds of arms they were surprised did 
not obtain special mention from “the 
Duke.” I soon ingratiated myself into 
this well-occupied clique, and dosed 
them with glory to their hearts’ con- 
tent. I resulved at once to enter into 
their humour; and as the “ponche” 
mounted up to my brain I gradually 
found my acquaintauceship extend to 
every family and connexion in the 
country. 

“ Did ye know Phil. Beamish of the 
$—th, Sir Y” said a tall, red-faced, red- 
whiskered, well-looking gentleman, who 
Lore no small resemblance to Fergus 
O'Connor. 

« Phil. Beamish !” said I. Indeed I 
did, Sir; and do still; and there is not 
a man iv the British army I am prouder 
of know:ng.” Here, by the way, 'may 


mention that I never heard the name 
till that moment. 

“ You don’t say so, Sir?” said Fer- 
gus—for so [ must call him, for short- 
ness sake. “Has he any chance of the 
company yet, Sir ?” 

“ Company !” said I, in astonishment. 
“ He obtained his majority three months 
since. You cannot possibly have heard 
from him lately, or you would have 
known that 2” 

“ That’s true, Sir. I never heard 
since he quitted the 8—th to go to 
Versuilles, I think they call it, for his 
health. But how did he get the step, 
Sir?” 

“ Why, as to the company, that was 
remarkable enough!” said I, quaffing 
off a tumbler of champagne, to assist 
my invention. “ You know it was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
18th that Napoleon ordered Grouchy 
to advance with the first and second 


‘brigade of the Old Guard and two 


regiments of chasseurs, and dislodge 
the position occupied by Picton and 
the regiments under his command. 
Well, Sir, on they came, masked by 
the smoke of a terrific discharge of 
artillery, stationed on a small eminence 
to our left, and which did tremenduus 
execution among our poor fellows—on 
they came, Sir; and as the smoke 
cleared partially away we got a glimpse 
of them, and a more dangerons looking 
set | would not desire to see: grizzle- 
bearded, hard-featured, bronzed fel- 
lows, about five-and-thirty or forty 
years of age; their beauty not a whit 
improved by the red glare thrown upon 
their faces and along the whole line 
by each flash of the long twenty-fours 
that were playing away to the right. 
Just at this moment Picton rode down 
the line with his staff, and stopping 
within a few paces of me, said, “ They’re 
coming up: steady, boys; steady now: 
we shall have something to do soon.” 
And then, turning sharply round, he 
looked in the direction of the French 
battery, that was thundering away 
again in full force,“ Ah, that must be 
silenced,” said he. “ Where’s Beamish ?” 
— Says Picton!” interrupted Fergus, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, and 
his mouth growing widerevery moment, 
as he listened with the most intense in- 
terest. “ Yes,” said I, slowly; and then, 
with all the provoking nonchalance of 
an Italian improvisatore, who always 
halts at the most exciting point of his 
narrative, | begged a listener near me 
to fill my glass from the iced punch 
beside him. Not a sound was heard 
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as | lifted the bumper to my lips; all 
were breathless in their wound-up 
anxiety to hear of their countryman 
who had been seleeted by Picton—for 
what, tuo, they knew not yet. And, 
indeed, at this instant I did not know 
myself, and ueurly laughed outright, 
for the two of ours who had rem: ined 
at the table had so well employed their 
interval of ease as to become very 
pleasantly drunk, and were li stening 
to my confounded story with all the 
gravity and seriousness in the world. 
“«Where’s Beamish? said Picton. 
‘Here, Sir,’ said Phil. stepping out 
trom the line, and touching his cap to 
the General, who, taking him apart 
for a few minutes, spoke to him with 
great animation. We did not know 
what he said; but before five minutes 
were over, there was Phil. with three 
companies of light-bobs drawn up at 
our left; their muskets at the charge, 
they set off at a round trot down the 
little steep which closed our flank. 
We had not much time to follow their 
movements, for our own amusement 
began soun; but I well reinember, after 
re pelling the French attack,and stand. 
ing in squ: ire against two heavy charges 
of cuirassiers, the first thing 1 saw 
where the French battery had stood 
was Phil. Beamish and about a handful 
of brave fellows, all that remained from 
the skirmish. He captured two of the 
enemy's ficld-pieces, and was ‘ Captain 
Beamish’ on the day ater.” 

“Long life to him,” suid at least a 
dozen voices behiad and about me, 
while a general clinkiug of decanters 
and sinacking of lips betokened that 
Phil.’s health with all the honours was 
being celebrated. For myself, I was 
really so engrossed by my narrative, 
and so excited by the “ ponche,” that 
I saw or heard very little of what was 
passing around, and have only a kind 
of dim recollection of being seized by 
the hand by “ Fergus,” who was Bea- 
mish’s brother, and who, in the fulness 
of his heart, would have hugged me to 
his breast, if 1 had not opportunely 
been so overpowered as to fall sense- 
less under the table. 

When I first returned to any con- 
sciousness, | found myself lying ex- 
actly where [ had fallen. Around me 
lay heaps of slain—the two of “ ours” 
amongst the numver. One of them— 
I remember he was the Adjutant— 
held in his hand a wax candle, (three 
to the ponni.) Whether he had 
himself seized it in the enthusiasm of 
my narrative of flood and field, or it 
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had been put there by another, I know 
not, but it certainly cut a droll figure. 

The room we were in was a small one, 
off the great saloon, and through the 
half open foiding door I could clear! 
perceive that the festivities were still 
coutinued. The crash of fiddles and 
French horns, and the tramp of feet, 
which had lost much of their elasticity 

since the entertainments began, rang 
through my ears, mingled “with the 
sounds “down the middle,” “hands 
across,” “here’s your partner, C aptain,” 
What hour of the night or morning it 
then was, I could not guess; but cer- 
tuinly the vigour ot the party seemed 
little abated, if I might judge from the 
specimen before me, and the testimony 
of a short plethoric geutleman, who 
stood wiping his bald head, after con- 
ducting his partner down twenty-eight 
couple, and who, turning to his friend, 
said, “ Oh, the distance is nothing, but 
it is the pace that kills.” 

The first evidence I announced of 
any return to reason, was a strong 
anxiety to be at my quarters; but how 
to get there I knew not. The faint 
glimmering of sense I possessed told 
me that “to stand was to fall,” and I 
was ashamed to go all-fours, which 
prudence suggested. 

At this moment I remembered I had 
brought with me my cane, which, from 
a perhaps pardouable vanity, I was 
fond of parading. It was a present 
from the officers of my regimeut—many 
of them, alas, since dead—and had a 
most splendid gold head, with a stag 
at the top, the arms of the regiment. 
This I would not have lost for any 
con-ideration | can mention; and this 
now was goue! I looked around me 
ou every side; I groped beneath the 
table; d turned the sleeping sots who 
lay about in no very — fashion : 
but, alas, it was gone. I sprang to my 
feet, and only then remembered how 
unfit I was to follow up the search, 
as tables, chairs, lights, and people 
ecemed all rocking and waving before 
me. However, I sueceeded in making 
my way, through one room into ano- 
ther, sometimes guiding my steps along 
the walls; and once, as I recollect, 
seckiny the diazonal of a room, I bi- 
sected a guadrille with such ill-directed 
speed, as to run foul of a Cork dandy 
and his partner who were just. per- 
forming the en avant: but though I 
saw them lie tumbled in the dust by the 
shock of my encounter—for I had up- 
set them—I still held on the even tenor 
of my way. In fact, I had feel- 
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ings for but one loss; and, still in pur- 
suit of my cane, I reached the hall 
door. Now, be it known that the ar- 
chitecture of the Cork Mansion House 
has but one fault, but that fault is a grand 
one, and a strong evidence of how 
unsuited English architects are to pro- 
vide buildings for a country whose tastes 
and habits they but imperfectly under- 
stand—be it known, then, that the de- 
scent from the hall door to the street 
was by a flight of twelve stone steps. 
How should | ever get down these was 
now my difficulty. If Falstaff deplored 
“eight yards of uneven ground as being 
three score and ten miles a foot,” with 
equal truth did I feel that these twelve 
awful steps were worse to me than 
would be M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks in the 
day-light, and with a head clear frown 
champagne. While I yet hesitated, 
the problem resolved itself; for, gazing 
down upon the bright gravel, brilliant 
lighted by the surrounding lamps, [ 
lost my balance, and came tumbling 
and rolling from top to bottom, where 
I fell upon a large mass of some soft 
substance, and to which, in all proba- 
bility, I owe my life. In a few seconds 
I recovered my senses, and what was 
my surprise to find that the downy 
cushion beneath, snored most audily ! 
I moved a little to one side, and then 
discovered that it in reality was nothing 
less than an alderman of Cork, who, 
from his position, I concluded had 
shared the same fate with myself: 
there he lay, “like a warrior taking his 
rest,” but not with his martial cloak 
about him, but a much more comfort- 
able and far more costly robe—a scarlet 
gown of office, with huge velvet cuffs 
and a great cape of the same material. 
True courage consists in presence of 
mind ; and here mine came to my aid at 
once: recollecting the loss I had just 
sustained, and perceiving that all was 
still, around me, with that right Penin- 
sular maxim that reprisals are fair in 
an enemy’s camp, I proceeded to strip 
the slain; and with some little diffs 
culty—partly, indeed, owing to my 
own unsteadiness on my legs—I suc- 
ceeded in denuding the worthy alder- 
man, who gave no other sign of life 
during the operation than an abortive 
effort to “ hip, hip, hurra,” in which I 
left him, having put on the spoil, and 
set out on my way to barracks with as 
much dignity of manner as | could as- 
sume in honour of my costume, And 
here 1 may mention (en parenthese) 
that amore comfortable morning gown 
ho man ever possessed, and in its wide 


luxuriant folds I revel while I write 
these lines, 

When I awoke on the following day 
I had considerable difficulty in tracing 
the events of the past evening, The 
great scarlet cloak, however, unravelled 
much of the mystery, and gradually 
the whole of my career became clear 
before me, with the single exception 
of the episode of Phil. Beamish, 
which my memory was subsequently 
refreshed about—but I anticipate. Only 
five appeared that day at mess; and 
Lord! what spectres they were !— 
yellow as guineas: they culled for soda 
water without ceasing, and scarcely 
spoke a word to each other, It was 
plain that the corporation of Cork was 
committing more havoc among us than 
Corunna or Waterloo, and that if we 
did not change our quarters, there 
would be quick promotion in the corps 
for such as were “seasoned gentlemen.” 
After a day or two we met again toge- 
ther, and then what adventures were 
told—each man had his own story to 
narrate; and from the occurrences de- 
tailed, one would have supposed years 
had been passing, instead of the short 
hours of an evening party. Mine were 
indeed among the least remarkable ; 
but I confess that the air of vraisem- 
blance produced by my production of 
the aldermanic gown gave me the palm 
above all my competitors. 

Such was our life in Cork—dining, 
drinking, dancing, riding steeple chases, 
pigeon shooting, and tandem driving— 
filling up any little interval that was 
found to exist between a late breakfast 
and the time to dress for dinner: and 
here I hope I shall not be accused of 
a tendency to boasting, while I add, 
that among all ranks and degrees of 
men and women too, there never was 
a regiment more highly in estimation 
than the 4-th. We felt the full value 
of all the attentions we were receiving ; 
and we endeavoured, as best we might, 
to repay them, even in some small de- 
gree. We got up Garrison Balls and 
Garrison Plays, and usually performed 
once or twice a week during the winter, 
Here I shone conspicuously, In the 
morning I was employed painting 
scenery and arranging the properties ; as 
it grew later, [ regulated the lamps, and 
looked after the foot-lights, mediating 
occasionally between angry litigants, 
whose jealousies abound to the full as 
much in private theatricals, as in the 
regular corps dramatique. Then I was 
also leader in the orchestra ; and had 
scarcely given the last scrape in the 
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overture, before I was obliged to appear 
to speak the prologue. Such are the 
cares of greatness : to do myself jus- 
tice, I did not dislike them ; though, 
to be sure, my taste for the drama did 
cost me a little dear, as will be seen in 
the sequel. 

We were then in the full career of 
popularity. Our balls pronounced the 
very pleasantest ; our plays far supe- 
rior to any regular corps that had ever 
honoured Cork with their talents ; 
when an event occurred which threw a 
gloom over all our proceedings, and 
finally put a stop to every project for 
amusement, we hadso completely given 
ourselves up to. This was no less 
than the removal of our Lieutenant- 
Colonel. After thirty years of active 
service in the regiment he then com- 
manded, his age and infirmities, in- 
creased by some severe wounds, de- 
manded ease and repose ; he retired 
from us, bearing along with him the love 
and regard of every man in the regi- 
ment. To the old officer he was 
endeared by long companionship, and 
undeviating friendship ; to the young, 
he was in every respect as a father, 
assisting by his advice, and guiding by 
his counsel ; while to the men, the best 
estimate of his worth appeared in the 
fact, that a corporal punishment was 
unknown in the corps. Such was the 
man we lost; and it may well be sup- 
posed, that his successor, who, or what- 
ever he might be, came under circum- 
stances of no common difficulty amongst 
us ; but, when I tell, that our new 
Lieutenant-Colonel wasin every respect 
his opposite, it may be believed how 
little cordiality he met with. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Carden—for so 
I shall call him, although not his real 
name—had not been a month at quarters, 
when he proved himself a regular Mar- 
tinet ; everlasting drills, continual re- 
yorts, fatigue parties, ball practice, and 
beuved knows what besides, superseded 
our former morning’s occupation ; and, at 
the end of the time I have mentioned, 
we, who fought our way from Albuera to 
Waterloo, under some of the severest 
Generals of division, were pronoun- 
ced a most disorderly and ill dis- 
ciplined regiment, by a colonel, who 
had never seen a shot fired but at a 
review in Hounslow, or a sham-battle 
in the Fifteen Acres. The winter was 
now drawing to a close—already some 
little touch of spring was appearing, 
as our last play for the season was 
announced, every effort to close with 
some little additional eclaé was made ; 


and each performer in the expected 
~— was nerving himself for an effort 

eyond his: wont. The colonel had 
most unequivocally condemned these 
plays; but that mattered not ; they 
came not within his jurisdiction; and 
we took no notice of his displeasure, 
further than sending him tickets, which 
were as immediately returned as re- 
ceived. From being the chief offender, 
I had become particularly obnoxious ; 
and he had upon more than one occa- 
sion expressed his desire for an oppor- 
tunity to visit me with his vengeance ; 
but being aware of his kind intentions 
towards me, I took particular care to 
let no such opportunity occur. On the 
morning in question, then, I had scarcely 
left my quarters, when one of my 
brother officers informed me that the 
colonel had made a great uproar—that 
one of the bills of the play had been 
put up on his door—which, with his 
avowed dislike tu such representations, 
he considered as intended to insult 
him : he added, too, that the colonel 
attributed it to me. In this, however, 
he was wrong—and, to this hour, I 
never knew who did it. I had little 
time, and still less inclination, to medi- 
tate upon the colonel’s wrath—the 
theatre had all my thoughts ; and in- 
deed it was a day of no common exer- 
tion, for our amusements were to con- 
clude with a grand supper on the stage, 
to which all the e/ité of Cork were 
invited. Wherever I went through the 
city—and many were my peregrinations 
—the great placard of the play stared 
me in the face; and every gate and 
shattered window in Cork, proclaimed 
“the part of Othello, by Mr. Lorre- 
quer.” 

As evening drew near, my cares and 
occupations were redoubled. My Iago 
I had fears for—'tis true he was an 
admirable Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb 
—but then——then I had to paint the 
whole company, and bear all their abuse 
besides, for not making some of the 
most ill-looking wretches, perfect Apol- 
los; but, last of all, I was sent for, ata 
quarter to seven, to lace Desdemona’s 
stays. Start not, gentle reader—iny fair 
Desdemona—-she “who might lie by 
an emperor's side, and command him 
tasks’’—-was no other than the senior 
lieutenant of the regiment, and who 
was as great a votary of the jolly god as 
honest Cassio himself. But I must 
hasten on.—I cannot delay to recount 
our successes in detail. Let it suffice 
to say, that, by universal consent, I was 
preferred to Kean ; and the only fault 
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the most critical observer could lay to 
the representation of Desdemona, was 
a ratuer unladylike fondness for snuff. 
But, whatever little demerits our acting 
might have displayed, were spe edily 
forgotten in a champagne supper. 
There I took the head of the table ; 
and, m the costume of the noble Moor, 
tuaste ed, made speeches, returned thanks, 
and sung sonyvs, till L might have ex- 
claimed with Orbello hbiaself, «Chaos 
was come again ;"—and I believe | 
owe ny ever reaching the barrack that 
night to the kind offices of Desdemona, 
who carried me the greater part of the 
wav on ber back. 


The first waking thoughts of the wight 
who has indu); wed over-night, are not 


amonz the most blissful of existence, 
and certainly the delight is not in- 
creasedl by the cousciousness that you 
are called on to the discharge of duties 
which your fevered pulse and throbbing 
temples had rather have e scape od. My 
sleep was suddenly broken in upon the 
morning alter the play, by a “row-dow- 


dow” beat beneath my window, | 


jumped hastily from iny bed, and looked 


out, and there, to my horror, perceived 
the regiment under arms. It was one 
of our confounded colonel’s morning 
drills ; and there he stood himself with 
the poor adjutant, who had been up all 
night, shivering beside him, Some 
two or three of the officers had de- 
scended ; and the druin was now suin- 
moning the others, as it beat round the 
barrack-square. IL saw there was not a 
moment to lose, and proceeded to dress 
with all despateh ; but, to my misery, 
I discovered every where, nothing but 
theatrical robes and decorations—there 
lay a splendid turban, here a pair of 
buskius—a spangled jacket glittered on 
one table, and a jewelled scimitar on 
the other, At Jast I detected ny “ re- 

Kien: al sinall-clothes,” &c. most igno- 
miniously thrust into a corner, in my 
ardour for my Moorish robes the pre- 
ecding eveniag. Ll dressed myself with 
the speed of hghtning ; but as I pro- 
ceeded in my occupation—guess my 
annoyance to find that the toilet table 
and glass, ay, and even the basin- 
stand, had been removed to the dress- 
ing-room of the theatre ; and my ser- 
vant, | suppose, following his master’s 
example, was too tipsy to remember 
to bring them back; so that I was 
unable to procure the luxury of cold 
water—for now not a moment more re- 
mained—the drum had ceased, and the 
men had all fallen in. Hastily drawing 
on myc at, I puton myshako, aud buck- 


ling on my belt as dandy-like as might 
be, hurried down the stairs to the bar- 
rack-yard. By the time I got down, 
the men were drawn up in line along 
the square ; while the adjutant was 
proceeding to examine their aceoutre- 
ments, &e. as he passed down, The 
colonel and the officers were standing in 
a group, but not conversing. The 
unger of the eommanding officer ap- 
peared still to continue, and there was 
a dead silence maintained on both sides, 
To reach the spot where they stood, 
1 had to pass along part of the line. 
In doing so, how shall I convey my 
amazement at the faces that met me— 
a genera) titter ran along the entire 
rank, which not even their fears for 
consequences seemed able to repress— 
for an effurt, on the part of many, to 
stifle the laugh, only ended in a still 
louder burst of merriment. 1 looked 
to the far side of the yard for an expla- 
nation, but there was nothing there to 
account for it. I now erossed over to 
where the officers were standing, deter- 
mining in my own mind to investigate 
the occurreuce thoroughly, when free 
from the presence of the colonel, to 
whom any representation of ill conduct 
always brought a punishment far ex- 
eceding the merits of the case. Scarcely 
had I formed this resolve, when I 
reached the group of officers; but the 
moment I came near, one general roar 
of laughter saluted me, —the like of 
which I never before heard. I looked 
down at my costume, expecting to dis- 
cover that, in my hurry to dress, I had 
put on some of the garments of 
Oihello, No: all was perfectly cor- 
rect. I waited for a moment, till the 
first burst of their merriment over, I 
should obtain a clue to the jest. But 
there seemed no prospect of this ; for 
as I stood patiently before them, their 
mirth appeared to inerease. Indeed 
poor G , the senior major, one of 
the gravest men in Europe, laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks; aud 
such was the effect upon me, that I 
was induced to laugh too—as men will 
sometimes, from the infectious nature 
of that strange emotion. But, no 
sooner did I do this, than their fun 
knew no bounds, and some almost 
screamed aloud, in the excess of their 
merriment. Just at this instant the 
colonel, who had been examining some 
of the men, approached our group, 
and advancing with an air of evident 
displeasure, as the shouts of loud 
laughter continued, came near. I 
turned hastily round, and touching my 
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cap, wished him good morning. Never 
shall I forget the look he gave me. If 
a glance could have annihilated any 
man, that would have finished me. 
For a moment his face became purple 
with rage, his eye was almost hid be- 
neath his bent brow, and he absolutely 
shook with passion. 

“Go, sir,” said he, at length, as soon 
as he was able to find utterance for his 
words; “Go, sir, to your quarters ; 
and before you leave them, a court- 
martial shall decide, if such continued 
insult to your commanding officer, war- 
rants your name being in the ‘ Army 
List.” 

“ What the devil can all this mean!” 
I said, in a half-whisper, turning to the 
others. But there they stood, their 
handkerchiefs to their mouths, and 
evidently choking with suppressed 
laughter. 

“ May I beg, Colonel] C——,” said 
I 





“To your quarters, sir!” roared the 
little man, in the voice of a lion. And 
with a haughty wave of his hand, pre- 
vented all further attempt on my part 
to seek explanation. 

“They're all mad, every man of 
them,” I muttered, as I betook my way 
slowly back to my rooms, amid the 
same evidences of mirth my first ap- 
pearance had excited—which even the 
colonel’s presence, feared as he was, 
could not entirely subdue. 

With the air of a martyr I trod 
heavily up the stairs, and entered my 
quarters, meditating within myself aw- 
ful schemes for vengeance, on the now 
open tyranny of my colonel; upon 
whom, I too, in my honest rectitude of 
heart, vowed to have ‘a court martial.’ 
I threw myself upon a chuir, and en- 
deavoured to recollect what circum- 
stance of the past eVening cou!d have 
possibly suggested all the mirth in 
which both officers and men seemed 
to participate equally; but nothing 
could I remember <a of solving 
the mystery,—surely the cruel wrongs 
of the manly Othello were no laugh- 
ter-moving subject. 

I rung the bell hastily for my ser- 
vant. The door opened.— 

“ Stubbes,” said I, “are you aware”— 

I had only got so far in my ques- 
tion, when my servant, one of the most 
discreet of men, put ona broad grin, 
and turned away towards the door to 
hide his face. 

“ What the devil does this mean ?” 
said I, stamping with passion; he is 
as bad as the rest. “Stubbes,” and 
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this I spoke with the most grave and 
severe tone, “ Whut is the meaning of 
this insolence 2” 

“Oh, sir,” said the man, “oh, captain, 
surely you did not appear on parade 
with that face?” And then he burst 


into a fit of the most uncontrollable 


laughter. 

Like lightning a horrid doubt shot 
across my mind I sprung over to the 
dressing-glass, which had been re- 
placed, and oh! horror of horrors! 
there I stood as black as the King of 
Ashantee. The cursed dye which | 
had put on for Othello J had never 
washed off,—and there, with a huge 
bear-skin shako, and a pair of black, 
bushy whiskers, shone my huge, black, 
and polish d visage, glowering at itself 
in the looking-glass. 

My first impulse, after amazement 
had a little subsided, was to langh im- 
moderately ; in this 1 was joined b 
Stubbes, who, feeling that his mirt 
was participated in, gave full vent to his 
risibility. And, indeed, as I stood be- 
fore the glass, grinuing from ear to 
ear, I felt very little surprise that my 
joining in the laughter of my brother 
officers, a short time before, had caused 
an increase of their merriment. I threw 
myself upon a sofa, and absolutely 
laughed till my sides ached, when, the 
dvor opening, the adjutant made his 
appearance. He looked for a moment 
at me, then at Stubbes, and then burst 
out, himself, as loud as either of us.— 
When he had at length recovered 
himself, he wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, and said, with as much 
gravity as the consequences seemed to 
warrant :— 

“ But, my dear Lorrequer, this will 
be a serious—a devilish serious affair. 
You know what kind of man Colonel 
Cc is; and you are aware, too, you 
are not one of his prime favorites. He 
is firmly convinced that you intended 
to insult him, and nothing will con- 
vince him to the contrary. We told 
him how it must have occurred, but he 
will listen to no explanation.” 

I thought for one second before I 
replied. My mind, with the practised 
rapidity of an old campuigner, took in 
all the pros and cons of the case. I 
saw at a glance, it were better to brave 
the anger of the colonel, come in what 
shape it might, than be the laughing 
stock of the mess for life, and with a 
face of the greatest gravity and self- 
possession, said, 

“ Well, adjutant, the colonel is right. 
It was no mistak:! You know I sent 
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him tickets yesterday for the theatre. 
Well, he returned them. This did not 
annoy me, but on one account. I had 
made a wager with Alderman Gullable, 
that the colonel should see me in 
Othello—what was to be done ?— 
Don’t you see now, there was only one 
course, and I took it, old boy, and have 
won my bet!” 

“And lost your commission for a 
dozen of champague, I suppose,” said 
the adjutant. 

“ Never mind, my dear fellow,” I re- 
plied ; “ I shall get out of this scrape as 
1 have done many others.” 

“ But what do you intend doing ?” 

« Oh, as to that,” said 1, “I shall of 
course, wait on the colonel immedi- 
ately ; pretend to him that it wasa 
mere blunder, from the inattention of 
my servant—hand over Stubbes to the 
powers that punish, (here the poor 
fellow winced a little), and make my 
peace as well as I can. But, adjutant, 
mind,” said I, “and, give the real ver- 
sion to all our fellows, and tell them to 
make it public as much as they please.” 

* Never fear,” said he, as he left the 
room-still laughing, “ they shall all 
know the true story ; but I wish with 
all my heart you were well out of it.” 

I now lost no time in making my 
toilet, and presented myself at the 
colonel’s quarters. It isno pleasure to 
me to recount these passages in my 
life, in which I have had to bear the 
“proud man’s contumely.” 1 shall 
therefore merely observe, that after a 
very long interview, the colonel accept- 
ed my apologies, and we parted. 

Before a week elapsed, the story had 
gone far and near ; every dinner table 
in Cork had laughed ut it. As for me, 
I attained immortal honor for my tact 
and courage. Poor Gullable readily 
agreed to favour the story, and gave 
us a dinner as the lost wager, and the 
colonel was so unmercilully quizzed on 
the subject, and such broad allusions to 
his being humbugged were given in the 
Cork papers, that he was obliged to 
negociate a change of quarters with an- 
other regiment, to get out of the conti- 
nual jesting, and in less than a month 
we marched to Limerick, to relieve, 
as it was reported, the 9th, ordered for 
foreign service, but, in reality, only to 
relieve Lieut.-Colonel C., quizzed be- 
yond endurance, 
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However, if the colonel had seemed 
to forgive, he did not forget, for the 
very second week of our arrival in 
Limerick, I reeeived one morning at 
my breakfast table, the following brief 
note from our adjutant : 


«“ My pear Lorrequer—The colonel 
has received orders to despatch two com- 
panies to some remote part of the county 
Clare, as you have ‘done the state some 
service,’ you are selected for the beauti- 
ful town of Kilrush, where, to use the 
eulogistic language of the geography 
books, ‘ there is a good harbour and a 
market plentifully supplied with fish,” I 
have just heard of the kind intention in 
store for you, and lose no time in letting 
you know. 

God give you a good deliverance from 
the “ garcons blancs,” as the Moniteur 
calls the whiteboys, and believe me ever 
yours, 

* CHaRLES CuRZON.” 

I had scarcely twice read over the 
adjntant’s piste, when I received an 
official notification from the colonel 
directing me to proceed to Kilrush, 
then and there to afford all aid and 
assistance in suppressing illicit distilla- 
tion, when ealled on for that purpose ; 
and other similar duties too agreeable 
to recapitulate. Alas! alas! “ Othello’s 
occupation” was indeed gone! The 
next morning at sun-rise saw me on 
my march, with what appearance of 
gaiety I could muster, but in reality 
very much chopfallen at my banish- 
ment, and invoking sundry things upon 
the devoted head of the colonel, 
which he would by no means consider 
as “ blessings.” 

How short-sighted are we mortals, 
whether enjoying all the pomp and 
state of royalty, or marching like my- 
self atthe head of a company of his 
Majesty’s 4-th. 

Little, indeed, did I anticipate that 
the Siberia I fancied I was condemned 
to, should turn out the happiest quarters 
my fates ever threw me into ; but this, 
including as it does, one of the most 
important events of my life, I reserve 
for another chapter —_——. 

“ What is that place called, ser- 
geant ?” 

“ Bunratty Castle, sir.” 

“ Where do we breakfast ?” 

“ At Clare Island, sir ? 

“ March away, boys |” 
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CHAP. II.—KILRUSH. 


For a week after my arrival at Kil- 
rush, my life was one of the most 
dreary monotony. The rain, which 
had begun to fall as I left Limerick, 
continued to descend in torrents, and 
I found myself a close prisoner in the 
sanded caalote of “mine Inn.” At no 
time would such “durance vile” have 
been agreeable; but now, when I con- 
trasted it with all I had left behind, at 
head-quarters, it was absolutely mad- 
dening. The pleasant lounge in the 
morning, the social mess, and the 
agreeable evening party, were all ex- 
changed for a short promenade of 
fourteen feet in one direction, and 
twelve in the other, such being the ac- 
curate measurement of my “salon a 
manger.” A chicken, with legs as 
blue as a Highlander’s in winter, for my 
dinner ; and the hours that all Chris- 
tian mankind were devoting to plea- 
sant intercourse, and agreeable chit- 
chat, spent in beating that dead march 
to time, “ The Devil's Tattoo,” upon 
my ricketty table, and forming, be- 
tween whiles, sundry valorous resolu- 
tions to reform my life, and “eschew 
sack and loose company.” 

My front-window looked out upon a 
long, straggling, ill-paved street, with 
its due proportion of mud-heaps, and 
duck-pools ; the houses on either side 
were, for the most part, dingy-looking 
edifices, with half-doors, and such pre- 
tension to being shops as a quart of 
meal, or salt, displayed in the window, 
confers ; or sometimes two tobacco- 
pipes, placed “saltier-wise,” would ap- 
pear the only vendible article in the 
establishment. A more wretched, 
gloomy-looking picture of wo-begone 
poverty I never beheld. 

If I turned for consolation to the 
back of the house, my eyes fell upon 
the dirty yard of a dirty inn, the half- 
thatched cowshed, where two famished 
animals mourned their hard fate,— 
“chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy ;” the chaise, the yellow post 
chaise, once the pride and glory of the 
establishment, now stood reduced from 
its wheels, and ignominiously degraded 
to a hen-house: on the grass-grown 
roof a cock had taken his stand, with 
au air of protective patronage to the 
feathered inhabitants beneath : 


* To what base uses must we come at last.” 


That chaise, which once had conveyed 
Ahe blooming bride, all blushes and 


tendernéss, and the happy groom, on 
their honeymoon visit to Ballybunnion 
and its romantic. caves, or to the 
gigantic cliffs and sea-girt shore of 
Mogher ; or with more steady pace and 
becoming gravity had borne along the 
“going judge of assize”—was now be- 
come a lying-iu hospital for fowl, and 
a nursery for chickens. Fallen as I was 
myself from my high estate, it afforded 
me a species of malicious satisfaction to 
contemplate these sad reverses of for- 
tune ; and I verily believe—for on such 
slight foundation our greatest resolves 
are built—that if the rain had con- 
tinued a week longer, I should have 
become a misanthropist for life. I 
made many enquiries from my land- 
lady as to the society of the place, but 
the answers | received, ae led to 
— despondence. My predecessor 
rere, it seemed, had been an officer of 
a veteran battalion, with a wife, and 
that amount of children which is 
algebraically expressed by an X (mean- 
ing an unknown quantity.) He, good 
man, in his two years’ sojourn here, 
had been much more solicitous about 
his own affairs than making acquaintance 
with his neighbours ; and at last the few 
persons who had been in the habit of 
calling on the“ officer,” gave up the prac- 
tice ; and as there were no young ladies 
to refresh Pa’s memory on the matter, 
they soon forgot completely that such 
a person existed—and to this happy 
oblivion, I Harry Lorrequer,succeeded, 
and was thus left without benefit of 
clergy to the tender mercies of Mrs. 
Healy of the Burton Arms, 

As during the inundation which 
deluged the whole country around | was 
unable to stir from the house, I enjoyed 
abundant opportunity of cultivating the 
acquaintance of my hostess, and it is 
but fair that my reader, who has 
journeyed so far with me, should have 
an introduction. 

Mrs. Healy, the sole proprietor of 
the “ Burton Arms,” was of some five 
and fifty—* or by’r lady,” three score 
years, of a rubicond and hale com- 
plexion ; and though her short neck 
and corpulent figure might have set 
her down as “doubly hazardous,” she 
looked a good life for many years to 
come. In height and breadth she 
most nearly resembled a sugar-hogs- 
head, whose rolling-pitching motion, 
when trundled along on edge, she 
emulated im her gait, To the ungain- 
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liness of her figure her mode of dress- 
ing not a little contributed. She usu- 
ally wore a thick linsey-wolsey gown, 
with enormous pockets on either side, 
and, like Nora Creina’s, it certainly re- 
flected no undue restriction upon her 
charms, but left 
“every beauty free, 
To sink or swell as heaven pleases." 


Her feet—ye gods! such feet—were 
apparelled in liston slippers, over 
which the upholstery of her ancles 
descended, and completely relieved 
the mind of the spectator as to the 
superincumbent weight being dispro- 
portioned to the sapport. 1 remember 
well my first impression on secing 
those feet und ancles reposing upon a 
straw foot-stool, while she took her 
afternoon dose, and I wondered within 
myself, if elephants were liable to the 
gout. There ure few countenances in 
the world, that if wishing to convey 
un idea of, we caunot refer to some well 
known standard, and thus nothing is 
more commonthan to hear comparisons 
with “ Vulean- Venus- Nicodemus,” and 
the like ; but in the present case I am 
totally at a loss for any thing re- 
sembling the face of the worthy Mrs, 
Healy, except it be, perhaps, that most 
ancient and sour visage we used to see 
upon old circular iron rappers formerly 
—they make none of them now—the 
only difference being, that Mrs. Healy’s 
nose had no ring through it—I am 
almost tempted to add ‘‘more’s the 
pity.” 

Such was she in the flesh—would 
that I could say she was more fasci- 
nating in the spirit ;—but alas, truth, 
from which I never may depart in these 
“my confessions,” constrains me to ac- 
know ledg* the reverse. Most persons 
in this miserable world of ours have 
some prevailing, predominating chia- 
racteristic, which usually gives the 
tone and colour to all their thoughts and 
actions, forming what we denominate 
temperament ; this we see actuating 
them now more, now less, and sometimes 
becoming wlnost dormaut—so little 
does it seem to exert its influence. 
Not so with her of whom I have been 
speaking—:h: had but one passion, 
but like Auron’s rod it swallowed up 
every other, and that was to scold, and 
abuse, all whom hard fate had brought 
within the unfortunate limits of her 
tyranny. The English language, com- 


prehensive as it is, afforded not epithets 
strong enough for her wrath, and she 
sought ainong the more classic beauties 
of her native Irish such additional ones 
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as served her need, and with this holy 
alliance of tongues, she had been for 
years long, the dread and terror of the 
entire village. 

* The dawning of morn, thesday-light sinking” 
ay, and even the night’s dull hours, 
it was said, too, found her labour- 
ing in her congenial occupation—and 
while thus she continued to “ scold aud 
grow fat,” her Inn, once a popular and 
frequented one, became gradually less 
and less frequented, and the dragon of 
the Rhine-fells did not more etfectu- 
ally lay waste the territory around him, 
than did the evil influence of her tongue 
spread desolation and ruin around her. 
Her Inn, at the time of my visit, had 
not been troubled with even a passing 
traveller for months long ; and, indeed, 
if I had any, even the least foreknow- 
ledge of the character of my hostess, 
its privacy should have still remained 
uninvaded for some time longer. 


I had not been many hours installed 
when I got a specimen of her powers ; 
and before the first week was over, so 
constant and unremitting were her 
labours in this way, that I have, upon 
the occasion of a slight lull in the 
storm, occasioned by her falling asleep, 
actualiy left my room to enquire if any- 
thing had gone wrong, in the same 
way as the miller is said to awake if 
the mill stops. I trust I have said 
enough to move the reader’s pity and 
compussion to my situation—one more 
miserable it is difficult to conceive. 
It may be thought that much might be 
done by management, and that a slight 
exercise of the favourite Whig plan of 
conciliation, might avail. Nothing of 
the kind—she was proof against all 
such arts; and what was still worse, 
there was no subject, no possible cir- 
cumstance, no matter, past, present, or 
to come, that she could not wind by 
her diabolical ingenuity into some 
cause of offence—and then came the 

uick transition to instant punishment. 

hus, my apparently harmless enquiry 
as to the society of the neighbourhood 
suggested to her—a wish on my part 
to make acquaintance—therefore .to 
dine out—therefore not to dine at 
home—consequently to escape paying 
half-a-crown and devouring a chicken— 
therefore to defraud her, and to be- 
have, as she would herself observe, 
“like a beggarly scullion with his four 
shillings a-day setting up for a gentle- 
man,” &c. 

By a quiet and Job-like endurance 
of all manner of taunting suspicions 
and unmerited sarcasms, to which 
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daily bécame more reconciled, I abso- 
lutely became almost a favourite ; and 
before the first month of my banish- 
ment expired, had got the length of 
an invitation to tea in her own snug- 
gery—an honour never known to be 
bestowed on any before, with the ex- 
ception of Father Malachi Brennan, 
her ghostly adviser ; and even he, it is 
suid, never ventured on such an ap- 
proximation to mnoee until he was, 
in Kilrush phrase, “half screwed,” 
thereby meaning more than half tip-y. 
From time to time thus [ learned from 
my hostess such particulars of the 
country and its inhabitants as I was 
desirous of hearing ; and among other 
matters, she gave me au account of the 
great landed proprietor himself, Lord 
Callonby, who was daily expected at 
his seat, within some miles of Kilrush, 
at the same time assuring me that I 
need not be looking so “pleased and 
curling out my whiskers”—* that they’d 
never take the trouble of asking even 
the name of me.” This, though neither 
very courteous, nor altogether flattering 
to listen to, was no more than I had 
already learned from some brother 
officers who knew this quarter, and 
who informed me that the Earl of 
Callonby, though only visiting his 
Irish estates every three or four years, 
never took the slightest notice of any 
of the military in his neighbourhood, 
nor, indeed, did he mix with the 
country gentry—confining himself to 
his own family, or the guests, who 
usually accompanied him from England, 
and remained during his few weeks’ stay. 
My impression of his lordship was 
therefore not calculated to cheer my 
solitude by any prospect of his render- 
ing it lighter. 

The earl’s family consisted of her 
ladyship, an only son, nearly of age, 
and two daughters; the eldest, Lady 
Jane, had the reputation of being ex- 
tremely beautiful; and I remembered 
when she came out in London, only 
the year before, hearing nothing but 
oo of the grace and elegance of 
ier manner, united to the most classic 
beauty of her face and figure. “The 
second daughter was some years 
younger, and said to be also very 
handsome; but as yet she had not 
been brought into society. Of the 
son, Lord Kilkee, I only heard that 
he had been a very gay fellow at 
Oxford, was much Jiked, and had but 
small sympathy with the ultra exclu- 
sive notions of the rest of his family, 
who augured but ill of him from what 


they denominated “ his taste for losing 
caste.” 

Such were the chief particulars I ob- 
tained of my neighbours, and which [ 
should not have been so circumstantial 
in noting down, if they had not 
subsequently occupied one, at least one 
important page in my history. 

After some weeks’ cloze confinement, 
which, judging from my feelings alone, 
I should have counted as many years, 
I eagerly seized the opportunity of the 
first glimpse of sunshine to make a 
short excursion ulong the coast; I 
started early in the morning, and after 
a long stroll along the bold headlands 
of Kilkee, was returning late in the 
evening to my lodgings. My path 
lay across a wild, bleak moor, dotted 
with low clumps of furze, and not pre- 
senting on any side the least trace of 
habitation. In wading through the 
tangled bushes, my dog “ Mouche” 
started a hare ; and after a run “sharp, 
short, and decisive,” killed at the 
bottom of a little glen some hundred 
yards off. 

I was just patting my dog, and ex- 
amining the prize, when I heard a 
crackling among the low bushes near 
me; aud, on looking up, perceived, 
about twenty paces distant, a short, 
thick set man, whose fustian jacket 
aud leathern gaiters at once pro- 
nounced him the game keeper; he 
stoud leauing upon his gun, quietly 
awaiting, as it seemed, for any move- 
ment on my part before he interfered. 
With one glance I detected how mat- 
ters stood, and immediately adopting 
my usual policy of “taking the bull 


by the horus,” called out, in a tone of 


very sufficient authority, 

“[ say, my man, are you his lord- 
ship’s game keeper ?” 

Taking off his hat, the man ap- 
proached me, and very respectfully 
informed me that he was, 

“ Well, then,” said I, “present this 
hare to his lordship with my respects— 
here is my card, and say I shall be 
most happy to wait on him in the 
morning and explain the circumstance.” 

The man took the card, aud seemed 
for some moments undecided how to 
act ; he seemed to think that probably 
he might be illtreating a friend of his 
lordship’s if he refused ; aud on the 
other hand might be merely “jockied” 
by some bold-faced poacher. Mean- 
while I whistled my dog close up, and, 
humming an air with great appearance 
of indifference, stepped out homeward, 
By this piece of presence of mind I 
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saved poor “ Mouche ;” for I saw ata 

lance that with true game keeper's 
aw he had been destined to death the 
moment he had committed the offence. 

The following morning, as I sat at 
breakfast, meditating upon the events 
of the preceding day, and not exactly 
determined how to act, whether to 
write to his lordship explaining how 
the matter occurred, or call person- 
ally, a loud rattling on the pavement 
drew me to the window. As the 
house stood at the end of a street I 
could not see in the direction the noise 
came; but as I listened, a very hand- 
some tandem turned the corner of the 
narrow street, and came along towards 
the hotel at a long, sling trot; the 
horses were dark chestnuts, well match- 
ed, and showing a deal of blood. The 
carriage was a dark drab, with black 
wheels ; the harness all of the same 
color. The whole turn out—and I 
was an amateur of that sort of thing— 
was perfect ; the driver, for I come to 
him last, as he was the last I looked 
at, was a fashionable looking young 
fellow, plainly, but knowingly, dressed, 
and evidently handling the “ribbons” 
like an experienced whip. 

After bringing his nags up to the 
Inn door in very pretty style, he gave 
the reins to his servant and got down. 
Before I was well aware of it the door 
of my room opened, and the gentleman 
entered with a certain easy air of good 
breeding, and saying, 

“ Mr. Lorrequer I presume”—intro- 
duced himself as Lord Kilkee. 

I immediately opened the conversa- 
tion by an apology for my dog’s mis- 
conduct on the day before, and assured 
his lordship that I knew the value of a 


-hare in a hunting country, and was 


really sorry for the circumstance. 
“Then I must say,” replied his lord- 
ship, “ Mr. Lorrequer is the only per- 
son who regrets the matter; for had it 
not been for this, it is more than pro- 
bable we should never have known we 
were sv near neighbours ; in fact, no- 
thing could equal our amazement at 
hearing you were playing the ‘ Soli- 
taire’ down here. You must have 
found it dreadfully heavy, ‘and have 
thought us downright savages.’ But 
then I must explain to you, that my 
father has made ‘some ‘rule absolute’ 
about visiting when down here. And 
though I know you'll not consider it a 
compliment, yet I can assure you there 
is not another man I know of, he 
would pay attention to but yourself. 
He made two efforts to get here this 


morning, but the gout ‘would not be 
denied,’ and so he deputed a most in- 
ferior ‘diplomate ; and now will you 
let me return with some character from 
my first mission, and inform my friends 
that you will dine with us today at 
seven—a mere family party : but make 
your arrangements to stop all night and 
tomorrow ; we shall find some work 
for my friend there on the hearth— 
what do you call him, Mr. Lorrequer ?” 


“© Mouche’—come here, ‘ Mouche.’” 


“ Ah ‘ Mouche, come here, my fine 
fellow—a splendid dog indeed—very 
tall for a thorough-bred; and now 
you'll not forget seven, ‘temps mili- 
taire,’ and so, sans adieu.” 

And with these words his lord- 
ship shook me heartily by the hand ; 
and before two minutes had elapsed, 
had wrapped his box coat once more 
across him, and was round the corner. 

I looked for a few moments on the 
again silent street, ‘and was almost 
tempted to believe I was in a dream, 
so rapidly had the preceding moments 
passed over; and so surprised was I 
to find that the proud Earl of Callonby, 
who never did the “civil thing” any 
where, should think proper to pay 
attention to a poor ensign in a 
marching regiment, whose only claim 
on his acquaintance was the suspi- 
cion of poaching on his manor. I re- 
peated over and over all his lordship’s 
most polite speeches, trying to solve 
the mystery of them; but in vain: a 
thousand explanations occurred, but 
none of them I felt at all satisfactory ; 
that there was some mystery some- 
where, [ had no doubt; for I remarked 
all through that Lord Kilkee laid 
some stress upon my identity, and even 
seemed surprised at my being in such 
banishment. “Oh,” thought I at last, 
“his lordship is about to get up pri- 
vate theatricals, and has seen my Cap- 
tain Absolute or perhaps my Hamlet 
—I could not say ‘ Othello’ even to 
myself—and is anxious to get ‘such 
unrivalled talent’ even ‘for one night 
only.’” 


After many guesses this seemed the 
nearest I could think of; and by the 
time I had finished my dressing for 
dinner, it was quite clear to me I had 
solved all the secret of his lordship’s 
attentions. 

The drive to “ Callonby” was beau- 
tiful beyond anything I-had ever seen 
in Ireland ; for upwards of two miles 
it led along the margin of the lofty 
cliffs of Mogher, now jutting out inte 
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bold promontories, and again retreating 
and forming small bays and mimic 
harbours, into which the heavy swell 
of the broad Atlantic was rolling its 
deep blue tide. The evening was per- 
fectly calm, and at a little distance from 
the shore the surface of the sea was 
without aripple. The only sound break- 
ing the solemn stillness of the hour, was 
the heavy plash of the waves, as in 
minute peals they rolled in upon the 
pebbly beach, and brought back with 
them at each retreat, some of the larger 
and smoother stones, whose noise, as 
they fell back into old ocean's bed, 
mingled with the din of the breaking 
surf. In one of the many little 
bays 1 passed, lay three or four 
fishing smacks. The sails were drying, 
aud flapped lazily against the mast. I 
could see the figures of the men as 
they passed backwards and forwards 
upon the decks, and although the 
height was near 800 feet, could hear 
their voices quite distinctly. Uponthe 
golden strand, which was still marked 
with a deeper tint, where the tide had 
washed, stood a little white cottage of 
some fisherman—at least, so the net 
before the door bespoke it, Around 
it stood some children, whose many 
voices and laughing tones sometimes 
reached me where I was standing. I 
could not but think, as I looked down 
from my lofty eyrie, upon that little 
group of boats, and that lone hut, how 
much of the “world” to the humble 
dweller beneath, lay in that secluded 
and narrow bay. There, the deep sea, 
where their days were passed in “storm 
or sunshine,” there the humble home, 
where at night they rested, and around 
whose hearth lay all their cares and 
all their joys. How far, how very far 
removed from the busy haunts of men, 


and all the struggles and contentions of 


the ambitious world; and yet how 
short-sighted to suppose that even they 
had not their griefs and sorrows, and 
that their humble lot was devoid of the 
inheritance of those woes which ull are 
heirs to. I turned sorrowfully from 
the sea-shore to enter the gate of the 
park, and my path ina few moments 
was as completely screened from all 
peepet of the sea, as though it had 
ain miles inland, An avenue of tall 
and ancient lime trees, so dense in 
their shadows as nearly to conceal the 
road beneath, led for above a mile 
through a beautiful lawn, whose sur- 
face, gently undulating and studded 
with young clumps, was dotted over 


with sheep. At length descending by 





a very steep road, I reached a beau- 
tiful Jittle stream, over which a rustic 
bridge was thrown, As I looked down 
upon the rippling stream beneath, on 
the surface of which, the dusky even- 
ing flies were dipping, I made a re- 
solve, if I prospered in his Lordship’s 
good graces, to devote a day to the 
“angle,” there, before I left the coun- 
try. It was now growing late, and 
remembering Lord Kilkee’s intimation 
of “sharp seven,” | threw my reins 
over my cob. “Sir Roger's” neck, (for I 
had hitherto been walking,) and can- 
tered up the steep hill before me. 
When | reached the top, I found my- 
self upon a broad table land, encircled 
by old and well-grown timber, and at 
a distance, most tastefully half concealed 
by ornamental planting, I could catch 
some glimpse of Callonby. Before, 
however, I had time to look about me 
I heard the tramp of horses’ feet be- 
hind, and in another moment two la- 
dies dashed up the steep behind, and 
came towards me, at a smart gallop, 
followed by a groom, who neither 
himself nor his horse seemed to relish 
the pace of his fair mistresses. I moved 
off the road into the grass to permit 
them to pass ; but no sooner had they 
got abreast of me, than Sir Roger, 
anxious for a fair start, flung up both 
heels at once, pricked up his ears, and 
with a plunge that very nearly threw 
me from the saddle, set off at top speed. 
My first thought was for the ladies be- 
side me, and to my utter horror, | now 
saw them coming along in full gallop ; 
their horses had got olf the road, and 
were, to my thinking, become quite un- 
manageable. I endeavoured to pull up, 
but all in vain. Sir Roger had got the 
bit between his teeth, a favourite trick 
of his, and I was perfectly powerless 
to hold him by this time. They being 
mounted on thoroughbreds, got a full 
neck before me, and the pace was now 
tremendous. Un we all came, each 
horse at his utmost stretch; they were 
evidently gaining from the better stride 
of their cattle, and will it be believed, 
or shall I venture to acknowledge it in 
these my confessions, that I who, a mo- 
ment before, would have given my best 
chance of promotion, to be able to pull 
in my horse, would now have “pledged 
my dukedom” to be able to give Sir 
Roger one cut of the whip unobserved. 
I leave it to the wise, to decipher the 
rationale, but such is the fact, It was 
complete steeple chasing, and my 
blood was up. On we came, and | 
now perceived that about two hundred 
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yards before me stood an iron gate and 
piers, without any hedge or wall on 
either side ; before I could conjecture 
the meaning of so strange a thing in 
the midst of a large lawn, I saw the 
foremost horse, now two or three 
lengths before the other, still in ad- 
vance of me, take two or three short 
strides, and fly about eight feet over a 
sunk fence—the second followed in the 
saine style, the riders sitting as steadily 
as in the gallop. It was now my 
turn, and I coufess, as 1 neared the 
dyke, I heartily wished myself well 
over it, for the very possibility of a 
“ mistake,” was maddening. Sir Roger 
came on at a slapping pace, and when 
within two yards of the brink, rose to 
it and cleared it like au deer. By the 
time I had accomplished this feat, not 
the less to my sutisfaction, that both 
ladies had turned in the saddles to 
watch me, they were already far in 
advance ; they held on still at the same 
pace, round a small copse which con- 
cealed them an instant, from my 
view, and which, when I passed I 
perceived that they had just reached 
the hall door, and were dismounting. 

On the steps stood a tull, elderly- 
looking, gentleman-like person, whom 
I rightly conjectured was his Lord- 
ship. I heard him langhing heartily 
as I came up.. I at last succeeded in 
getting Sir Roger to a canter, and when 
within about twenty yards from where 
the group were standing, sprung off, 
and hastened up to make my apologies 
as I best might for my unfortunate 
runaway. I was fortunately spared 
the awkwardness of an explanation, for 
his Lordship approaching me with his 
hand extended said— 

“Mr. Lorrequer is most welcome at 
Callonby. I cannot be mistaken, I am 
sure. I have the pleasure of address- 
ing the nephew of my old friend, Sir 
Guy Lorrequer of Elton. Iam indeed 
most happy to see you, and not the 
less so, that you are safe and sound, 
which, five minutes since, I assure 
you I had my fears for——” 

Before I could assure his Lordship 
that my fears were all for my compe- 
titors in the race—for such it really 
was—he introduced me to the two la- 
dies, who were still standing beside 
him—Lady Jane Callonby, Mr. Lor- 
requer ; Lady Catherine.” 

“ Which of you, young ladies, may 
I ask, planned this escapade, for I see 
by your looks, it was no accident ?” 

“TI think, papa,” said Lady Jane, 
“you must question Mr. Lorrequer 





on that head; he certainly started 
first.” 

“I confess, indeed,” said I, “ such 
was the case.” 

“ Well, you must confess too, you 
were distanced,” suid Lady Jane. 

His Lordship laughed heartily, and 
I joined in his mirth, feeling at the 
same time, most terribly provoked, to 
be quizzed on such a matter, that 1, a 
steeple-chase horseman of the first 
water, should be twitted by a couple of 
young ladies, on the score of a most 
munly exercise. “ But come,” said his 
Lordship, “the first bell has rung long 
since, and I am longing to ask Mr. 
Lorrequer all ubout my old college 
friend of forty years ago. So ladies 
hasten your toilet, [ beseech you. 

With these words, his Lordship 
taking my arm, led me into the draw- 
ing room, where we had not been 
many minutes till we were joined by 
her ladyship, a tall stately handsome 
woman of a certain age ; resolutely 
bent upon being both young and beau- 
tiful, in spite of time and wrinkles ; her 
reception of me, though not possessing 
the frankness of his lordship, was still 
very polite, and intended to be even 
gracious. I now found by the reite- 
rated enquiries for my old uncle Sir 
Guy, that he it was, and not Hamlet, 
to whom I owed my present notice, 
and I must include it among my con- 
fessions, that it was the only advan- 
tage I ever derived from the relation- 
ship. After half an hour's agreeable 
chatting,‘the ladies entered, and then I 
had time to remark the extreme beauty 
of their appearance: they were both 
wonderfully like, and except that Lady 
Jane was taller and more womanly, it 
would have been almost impossible to 
discriminate between them. 

Lady Jane Callonby was then about 
20 years of aye, rather above the 
middle size, and slightly en bon point ; 
her eye was of the deepest and most 
liquid blue, and rendered apparently 
darker, by long lashes of the blackest 
jet—for such was the colour of her hair, 
her nose slightly, but slightly, deviated 
from the straightness of the Greek, 
and her upper lip was faultless, as were 
her mouth and chin ; the whole lower 
part of the face, from the perfect 
“chiselling,” and from the carriage of 
her head, had certainly a great air of 
hauteur, but the extreme melting 
softness of her eyes took from this, 
and when she spoke, there was a quiet 
earnestness in her mild and musical 
voiee that disarmed you’ at once of 
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connecting the idea of self with the 
speaker ; the word “ fascinating” more 
than any other I know of, conveys the 
effect oer appearance, and to produce 
it, she had mure than any other wo- 
man | ever met, that wonderful gift, 
the “l'art de plaire.” 
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the lovely figure before me,” by his 
lordship saying, “ Mr. Lorrequer, her 
ladyship is waiting for you.” I ac- 
cordingly bowed, and, offering my 
arm, led her into the diuner-room. 
And here I draw rein for the present, 
reserving for my next chapter—My 





I was roused from my perhaps too Adventures at Callonby. 
earnest, because unconscious gaze, at 


MODERN TOWN TALK, 
COLLECTED BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


Asour a century ago (I am not particular as to a year or two) there did appear, 
to the singular edification of the judicious, and the great diversion of all, “ 4 
T'reatise on polite Conversation, by Simon Wagstaff, Esq.,” followed by “ a complete 
collection of genteel and ingenious conversation according to the most polite mode and 
method now used at court, and in the best companies of England.” 1 know not, nor 
care to inquire, whether these quaint titles be preserved in the modern editions 
of these celebrated works, but set them down as I find them, in certain goodly 
tomes, given to the world in the year 1736 at Dublin, by the worthy George 
Faulkner, alderman and stationer, and entitled “ A Collection of the Author's 
Works,” so that even then, Swilt, or his friends, seem to have thought some 
caution necessary about the avowal of what he had written. Should I feel in a 
generous mood when I have done with these volumes, I may perhaps send them 
to that ingenious and energetic gentleman, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, as a proof of 
what could be done in Dublin before the Union. Of a certain truth, there have 
no such books appeared since the union was solemnized or perpetrated, as the 
case may be, and if it be urged, on the other hand, that this was in the time of 
the penal laws, as well as of a separate Irish legislature—I need only reply that 
so are all the other evidences of peace, prosperity, and literary sbveautuitieh 
which mark the period of the real ante-union superiority. 

But that is beside the present matter, my object being now to state that ‘a 
recent perusal of the “genteel aud ingenious conversations,” noted and com- 
piled by Mr. Wagstaff, has put into my mind (in consideration of the important 
changes which “time, the great innovator,” hath wrought in such things) to lay 
before the public occasionally, and as opportunity serves, my own modern col- 
lection, which I hope may be of some simull advantage to those whose studies 
are not of a purely meditative and abstract character. Not that I mean any 
thing so impertinent as an imitation of that [ have been reading, which would 
be, on every account, utterly absurd. It is no hyperbole to affirm that the 
manner of Mr, Wagstaff is perfectly inimitable, and even if it were not, there 
are no materials in these smoothened times to work up with the hope of a sue- 
cessful affectation of that author’s manner. Wagstatf’s collection is the oddest 
imaginable aggregation of vulgarisms, huddled together in a way at once so 
natural and so ludicrous, as to make one of the most diverting satires in the 
world. Thanks to the “enlightenment” of this age, however, we, who detail 
modern conversation, have no such coarse and unprofitable smoothnesses to 
expose. Our tak is of philosophy, politics, the fine arts—we are very careful 
not to say any thing merely for a laugh, and the few who do not find it conve- 
nient to be fluently didactic, can, at the least, display a remarkable taleut for 
silence. Nor is this high intellectual level—this table land of mental superiority 
—confined to a particular class. If the promising young gentleman of the clubs 
drawls forth to you an opinion from the last pamphlet, or a fact from the last 
parliamentary return ; your tailor’s refined utilitarianism is no less, when he 
talks to you soéto voce, of taking your measure on “ge-o-metrical” principles (it 
is no longer “jommetrical” as in Wagstaff’s day) or to go to the more robust 
professions (we must not say “trades” unless we speak of “ unions”) you shall 
talk to a no-coated, leather-aproned smith or bricklayer, and instead of being 
auswered with a wise-saw, as old as William the Third and as common us coals 
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in Newcastle, you are treated to a modern instance from the last lecture at the 
Mechanic’s Institute; nay, without being particularly lucky, you may chance to 
have the information you desire concerning bricks or iron, garnished with obser- 
vations of much pith and moment, on the political aspect of the times, culled, 
with philosophic discrimination, from the last Sunday “ noospaper.” 

It is unquestionable that could I conceive myself gifted with a genius for dis- 
quisition, I should be tempted to try something after the manner of the inimitable 
preliminary dissertation to the polite conversation ; for anything more excellent 
than the argument, or more sprightly than the manner, of that most convincing and 
entertaining discourse, cannot be well imagined, nor is it at all to be despaired 
of, that much of what it contains, or something of the same sort, might profit- 
ably be applied to our modern affairs. But the truth is, that [ lack that present 
confidence in my powers which might conduct me into such an enterprise, and 
I rather await the encouragement of the public for whose weal, and under whose 
encouragement, I know not what there is that I might not attempt, nor (at- 
tempting with a bold and willing heart) not succeed in. But this is for another 
time, when (under the encouragement aforesaid) I may, both by written 
words, and proper plans, and drawings, set forth the whole programme of 
modern polite behaviour of both ladies and gentlemen from the most important, 
even to the minutest particulars ; since 1 am free to confess, that these matters 
have been much my study. I have especially noted the most approved methods 
of taking a seat for the first time in the Houses of Lords and Commons, due 
instruction in which, as regards the latter, would be of the greatest service in 
these times to gentlemen from the manufacturing towns. The various modes of 
recognition and (which is a still more delicate branch of art) of non-recognition 
have obtained my diligent attention ; of recognition, from the nod-distant and 
severe, to the nod-gracious, accompanied by that mysterious twitter of the 
fingers, which denoteth more than words can; of non-recognition, from the 
simply turning aside, and not noticing, to the stare direct, or “ cut-dead” which 
can be “no mistake,” and which annihilates all hope. The most approved 
manner of riding in a carriage, I shall be qualified to teach to the ladies, from 
the reclining lying-abed fashion, appropriate to open carriages, and the noon- 
day, to the upright posture which in close carriages, and at night, preserves in 
its most agreeable folds, the dress which is to be worn until the morning. These 
may serve as hints of the various things which, were I encouraged to become a 
teacher, I flatter myself I might undertake, with (as Lord Althorp used to say) 
credit to myself, and benefit to the public ; but for the present I am a mere 
furnisher of examples, from which the judicious reader must pick out such 
instruction or entertainment as he can. I have only a word to add, which is by 
way of apology for introducing politics, but not to do so is wholly out of the 
question, since to make a modern conversation without politics, is as impossible 
as it would be to make a coat without broad cloth, or a book without paper. It 
is, however, my custom to hear all sides with equal attention, and I am the most 
impartial of chroniclers, as will be on all hands admitted, by those who read the 


following conversations :— 

Scene—The Atheneum Club House. Time—Midsummer, eleven o'clock, A.M. 
Present—Lord Easy, Colonel Fashion, Mr. Feeblewit and Mr, Bluff: Break- 
fast on a table. ; 

Col. F. My lord, there is a tradition ass for his pains, had something coming 
of the strangest sort concerning you on at the very last, for which I was 


going about this morning. 

Lord E. The deuce, there is! what 
is it ? 

Col. F. They say vou were seen in 
the park at seven o'clock this morning 
—nothing serious, I hope ? 

Lord E. Nothing more than being 
kept up in that abominable House of 
Commons all night. 

Col. F. They did’nt sit ’till seven 
o’clock—did they ? 

Lord E. No, but they did till past 
three, and my colleague, who is a great 


obliged to stay and vote. 

Col. F. A comfortable night you 
must have had of it—you did'nt stay 
in the house, surely ? 

Lord E, Yes 1 did—I fell asleep 
just after twelve—I have a sort of con- 
fused recollection of hearing Potter 
and Poulter, and Parret and Pease 
jabbering away at sgmething or ano- 
ther, but luckily there was no division, 
and from the time of Pease I recollect 
vothing until half-past two, when a 
shocking uncouth noise awoke me, and 
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J found it was that strange person, 
Roebuck, addressing the house. 

Col. F. What was he talking about ? 

Lord E. 1 have not the least idea— 
he was literally addressing the house— 
for there were not two dozen people in 
it, and they all seemed, like myself, 
more than half asleep—the very can- 
dles seemed overcome with drowsiness. 

Col. F. Well! but what did you do 
from three to seven—for you haven't 
solved the mystery yet ? 

Lord E. Why that wild youngster, 
my cousin Tom, who’s always at some 
odd prank or another, bolted in just in 
time for the division at three o'clock, 
and when I told him of the nap I had 
had, he insisted I would be sick of the 
unwholesome air I had slept in, if 1 
didn’t take a drive into the country, 
and so he carried me off to Blackheath, 
to see the sun rise. I’ve done nothing 
so extravagant these seven years. 
Coming home I happened to say to 
Tom, that I wanted to see the Duke 
of Wellington, and he advised me to 
walk into the park where I would be 
pretty sure to meet him taking his 
morning walk ; and so I did. 

Col. F. Well, if that’s the solution 
of the mystery, you had better send 
round to the evening papers to say 
that you were zit fighting a duel—for 
depend on it sundry portentous para- 
graphs ure under manufacture at this 
moment, 

Lord E, Confound them, let them 
paragraph what they will. The news- 
papers In this country have become a 
nuisance—dont you think so? It is 
one of the luxuries of being abroad, 
that you neither know nor are sup- 
posed to know anything about news- 
papers. 

Col. F. You dont mean France ? 

Lord E. No; they’re a greater nui- 
sunce there, at least in Paris; they 
were so when I was last there, but 
things are altered in Paris, and Louis 
Philippe sees that he will never be 
settled until he settles the newspapers 
—no—I alluded to Italy and Austria. 

Mr. Bluff} 1 dont agree with you, 
Lord Easy. I hate newspapers as 
much as you do, because they tell lies, 
and perplex what ought to be plain ; 
but I’ve no notion of being in a coun- 
try where a man may not print what 
is true, if it does not happen to please 
the government. 

Lord E. 1 assure you, Bluff, that 
if you saw how smoothly affairs go on 
there, I doubt if you'd think so ;—but 
that, you know, is entre nous. I am 
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on the liberal side of the hedge, in po- 
litics; but I begin to think it will be 
deuced hard to get out of the field, and 
not very pleasant to stay in it. 

Mr. Bluff. 1 thought you would 


come to that opinion by degrees. 


[A brief silence ensues, during which 
breakfast is devoured. The servant 
brings in a letter and delivers it to Col. 
Fashion.} 


Colonel F. A black seal! Who's 
dead? let mesee. Ah, here’s a cousin 
of mine gone. Hum! Out fishing— 
caught cold—three days’ illness.— 
Well! J never fish. A stupid amuse- 
ment it is, I think, standing up to one’s 
middle in the water, sometimes.— 
There’s good shooting, however, on 
the property. Easy, will you come 
down with me in August? George 
Fashion’s house and grounds come 
into my hands now, and I dont know 
any better shooting quarters so near 
town, 

Lord E. You may book me to go, 
if you wont ask more than two be- 
sides. 

Colonel F. Agreed. I must go down, 
I suppose, to the funeral; but 1 shall 
be up in town again immediately, and 
will take you down with me when I re- 
turn. 

Lord E. Very well. 

Colonel F. Feeblewit, how do you 
like being in parliament ? 

Mr, Feeblewit. 1 cant exactly say ; 
I like it middling. It is not exactly 
what I expected. In short—a—— 
I dont know. That is, of course, I 
like the principle of the thing, but the 
details are not so pleasant. 

Colonel F. What have you been 
reading for this hour in that news- 
pape: ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. 1 have been ouly 
looking over last night’s debate. 

Colonel F. I thought you had been 
in the house. 

Mr. Feeblewit. So I was. 1 wanted 
to go out several times, but some one 
always desired me to stay. 

Colonel I’. But what do you want to 
read the debate for, if you heard it ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. So many people 
spoke that they confused me. Besides, 
I always understand best what | read. 

Colonel F. But you understood 
enough to know which way to vote, 
didn’t you ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. O yes! I was at 
Lord John Russell’s yesterday, and he 
explained to us the principle of what 
was to come on in the evening; so I 
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had my mind made up about my vote, 
but the details were rather puzzling. 

Colonel F. Have you spoken in the 
house yet ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. Yes; but what I 
said was not reported. I think that 
was very unfair. 

Colonel-F. Most undoubtedly. But 
was the speech long ? 

Mr. Feeblewit No; it was very 
short. I did prepare a long speech, 
for which I Saod a great deal, and 
made extracts ; but my father advised 
me to show it to Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Hume, before I spoke it, and they 
advised me against it. 

Colonel F. Sheer envy, beyond ques- 
tion, They were afraid you would 
eclipse them both. 

Mr. Feeblewit. Oh no! I am pretty 
sure—at least I-think it could not be 
that; though I do think that they 
think there is nothing like what they 
do themselves. But it was their opi- 
nion that, if I put my speech in the 
form of a letter to my constituents, 
and printed it in a pamphlet, it might 
do me more good. 

Colonel F. The cunning dogs!— 
Well, and did you do so ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. Yes ; but as I had 
not been used to writing for print, you 
know, my father wrote to a young man 
in the Temple, a cousin of his junior 
partner, to look it over. 

Colonel F. And did he ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. Yes, and it was then 
printed, and sent down to my consti- 
tuents, and very well received. 

Colonel F. What was it about ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. Oh, the reform prin- 
ciple, of course. 1 showed the neces- 
sity of going forward with the prin- 
ciple, but I did not enter into the de- 
tails, 

Colonel F. You were very right. 
Why does not your father represent 
the borough himself ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. He thought of it at 
first ; but he hasn’t time, without ne- 
glecting his business. 

Colonel F. So he told them to elect 
you. 

Mr. Feeblewit. He gave them a 
holiday, and a dinner, and spoke to 
them abont it. 

Mr. Bluff. Pray, Mr. Feeblewit, 
how many of the electors of your bo- 
rough are in your father’s employ ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. One bended and 
eizhty-seven. 

Mr. Bluff? Aud how many are there 
altogether ? 


Mr. Feeblewit. Two hundred and 
thirty-three. 

Mr. Bluff: His interest, then, must 
be tolerably decisive ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. Yes, I should think 
it is ; but ¢hat, you know, is not the 
principle. The principle is, that they 
elect whom they please. Whatever 
interest my father may have belongs 
to the details. 

Colonel F. Just so. Feeblewit, I 
don’t know any man who draws a dis- 
tinction better than you do. 

Mr. Feeblewit. 1 am proud of your 
good opinion. I have not passed so 
pleasant a morning for sometime. I 
think breakfast rather a pleasant meal; 
and then, to avail oneself of the op- 
portunity for rational political conver- 
sation,—I like that principle. 

Colonel F. Upon my word, I think 
that the case you mention is one 
worthy of approbation both in prin- 
ciple and in its details. Don’t you 
think so, Feeblewit ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. | think so. As to 
the principle, I am confident of it ;— 
but I have a committee to attend at 
twelve, so I must go. 


[He bids “Good morning,” and goes out.) 


Mr. Bluff. There goes as great a 
fool as ever walked without a leader. 

Colonel F. My dear sir, he will only 
go as far as Downing-street without 
one. 

Lord E. That's good. 

Mr. Bluff. That's true. 


[A cloud intervenes, during which Time 
gallops on to the first week in De- 
cember ; the scene changes to the 
coffee-room of the Royal Hotel, St. 
Jumes’s-street ; present, as before, 
Lord Easy, Mr. Feeblewit, Colonel 
Fashion, and Mr. Bluff.) 


Lord E. By what miracle do you 
happen to be in town at this time of 
the year, Fashion ? 

Colonel F. I have been blown hi- 
ther. I was driven out of Brighton 
by the wind ; my house was unroofed; 
my peace disturbed; my domestics put 
into ill-humour. I am here on my 
way into Warwickshire. 

Lord E. It was, indeed, (as I un- 
derstand the man who keeps the me- 
teorological register for the Royal So- 
ciety has noted it,) “rather a high 
wind.” I was on the road, and would 
undoubtedly have been blown into one 
of the deepest ravines in Kent, had 
not my man, who is an old soldier, 
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jumped down from behind, and opened 
the carriage-door, so as to let the 
storm pass through. 

Colonel F. It exceeded anything of 
the sort I ever saw, and put me in 
mind of Dick Martin’s story of the 
storm in Dublin. 

Lord E. What was that ? 

Colonel F. Haven't you heard him 
tell it? He used to begin it with a 
long account of the glories of Dublin 
before the Union, the spirit of the par- 
liamentary debates, and the splendor 
of the evening assemblies of the raa/ 
Irish nobility and gentry. From thence 
he led you on to a grand assembly of 
the masquerade kind, at a place he 
called the Rotunda ; which | suppose 
is the “ Willis's Rooms” of Dublin. 
Sackville-street, he said, was thronged 
with the carriages in waiting, when 
suddenly a wind arose, of such vio- 
lence that nothing could stand or sit 
before it. The coachmen, said Dick, 
were carried off their boxes, and there 
you might see them flying about in the 
air, over Sackville-street, like larks! 

Lord E. Ha! ha! very like larks, I 
dare say. Poor Dick! Does Brighton 
fill this season ? 

Col. F. Yes ; a great many people ; 
but I dont think it’s what it used to be. 
Lord E. No. How is the Kins ? 

Col. F, Not quite so well, I think, 
as he was at Windsor in the summer, 
but tolerably hearty, as he would say 
himself, notwithstanding. Better than 

ou or I will be, I dare say, at his age, 
if we weather the world so long. 

Lord E. He will come up, to open 
parliament, I suppose. 

Col. F. Doubtless. He likes that 
sort of thing, or did, and he feels it to 
be a duty, while he can. 

Lord E. How does he get on with 
our friends in Downing-street ? 

Col. F. O just the same. He loves 
them not, and they know it. I give 
very little attention to politics, but the 
talk that one can’t help hearing leads 
to the belief that there will be a blow- 
up of political combinators. 

Lord E. Yes; it does not seem at 
all probable that things can go on in 
their present way much longer. 

Mr. Bluff: They have gone on too 
long already. It is most disgraceful. 

Lord E. You are such a down- 
right partizan, Bluff, that you will give 
us enlightened reformers no sort of 
quarter ; but do go on and tell us what 
your party say will happen to us. 

Mr. Bluff. 1 do not speak as a 
party man. I have nothing to do with 
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either one party or another; but I 
was brought up in habits of respect for 
the British constitution, and my own 
understanding has confirmed the feel- 
ing which was early inculeated upon 
me. I do feel strongly for the honour 
and glory of old England, and I repeat 
that the government has of late been 
carried on in a most disgraceful man- 
ner. , 

Lord E. But are you not a little 
‘oo warm? I don’t mean to say that 
things have been managed just as they 
should be, but there have been diffhi- 
cult circumstances to deal with, and 
times are not as they were. 

Mr. Bluff. But what has made the 
difficult circumstances? The total 
absence of direct and honest policy on 
the part of ministers. There is not 
the slightest indication that the govern- 
ment has been guided by any sound 
and settled principle of policy. 

Lord E. Consider, Bluff, the com- 
position of the present House of Com- 
mons. Ministers cannot command a 
majority as they used to do, and the 
liberal mass is made up of a great 
variety of shades of opinion. If an 
open and direct line be taken and ad- 
hered to, how can you hope to escape 
offending some of the liberal body ? 

Mr. Bluff: \f l were a British minis- 
ter, | should have no such hope, nor 
wish, nor expectation; but neither 
should I have any fear of the conse- 
quences of giving such offence. A 
minister is not to accommodate him- 
self to all the various fragments of fac- 
tion, or folly, or selfishness, that he 
finds in the House of Commons. If 
he attempts to do so, he becomes the 
slave of the influences in that house, 
instead of guiding them as the King’s 
minister ought. But how does the 
matter stand? The minister finds that 
among the English members even of 
his own party there are a good many 
that he cannot at all times reckon up- 
on, men that he cannot persuade, and 
dare not attempt to coerce. , What 
then does he do? He takes such an 
unprincipled blusterer as O'Connell 
into his pay—he gets the votes of that 
man and his infamous tail, without any 
fear of the scruples of independence 
rising up against him, and he hands over 
in exchange the government of Ireland 
to a rude, gross, popish enemy of Great 
Britain. Is not that disgraceful ? 

Lord E. 1 do think the coalition 
with O'Connell was upon the whole 
impolitic. 


Mr. Bluff, Wpolitic! 
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Lord E. Yes. It was resolved upon 
for the sake of accomplishing an im- 
mediate purpose, and without a view, 
or at all events, a sagacious view, to 
future consequences. No man can 
calmly consider O’Connell’s character, 
without perceiving that he must be- 
come an object of suspicion and disgust 
to the British nation. The versatility, 
the extravagance, the cant and non- 
sense, the personal animositics,” and 
the scurrilous indulgence of them, 
which answer so well with the Irish 
Roman Catholic population in their 
present state, cannot succeed with a 
people so differently constituted as are 
the English. O’Connell’s aid has 
ruined the ministry in England. 

Mr. Bluff: It is even so, and this, I 
doubt not he foresaw, though they did 
not. They are now wholly in his 
power, and it is evident that he is 
making a desperate exertion to show 
that through his power they may keep 
their places. But he is wrong—the 
disgust of England will be too strong 
for him. I do not think that any ex- 
ertion of his cunning will remove the 
growing detestution of O’Connellumong 
the sincere radicals of England. 

Lord Easy. I have seen the pamphlet 
of that strange wild countryman of his, 
who was in the House for a short time, 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor. He lays about 
him like a man witha flail. His ex- 
posure of O’Connell will have a great 
effect with the sturdy radical multi- 
tude. 

Mr. Bluff; And so will the writing 
of Mr. Bell of the “ London Mercury,” 
with the more intelligent of the same 
party. 

Mr, Feeblewit. The “ Times” is very 
severe on Mr, O'Connell. 

‘ol. Fashion. And the “ Morning 
Post.” 

Lord E. And the “ Morning Herald.” 

Mr. Bluff: But that very English 
journal, the “ Morning Chronicle” sup- 
ports him. 

Lord E. I cannot bear that news- 
paper, though it supports the ministry 
—it is so shockingly ill written. 

Mr. Bluff. Crown and Anchor elo- 
quence, and Stock Exchange principles. 

Mr, Feebdlewit. Is it true, Lord Easy, 
that Lord Palmerston writes articles 
for the “ Globe ?” 

Lord E. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Bluff; And I don’t care. 

Lord E. Nor does any body whose 
anxiety upon any subject is worth a 
straw. Official people are generally 
the last to communicate publicly any 
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piece of news ; and as to the political 
argument of a newspaper, it must be 
judged by its own merits, and it matters 
not whether Lord Palmerston or the 
printer’s devil has written it. 

Mr, Bluff: Judging from the usual 
style of the leading articles of the 
“Globe,” I should say they were 
written by women. 

Lord I. How do you mean ? 

Mr. Bluff: There is no earnestness 
about principles and a great deal about 
persons—there is scarcely a trace even 
of party spirit, but there is a most 
offensive redundancy of personal spite. 

Col. F. That is not very compli- 
mentary to the women, Mr. Bluff. What 
would you say if I publish your female 

characteristics, and put your name to 
the publication ? 

Mr, Bluff. 1 meant women of the 
worser sort. 

Col. F. Was it not the “ Globe” that 
proclaimed that it hardly knew to which 
party it belonged, and that whether the 
Whigs were a party in the country or 
no, was not ak the pains of in- 
quiry ? 

Mr. Bluff: It was. 

Lord E,. That was gross imperti- 
nence. It is very well for you and I, 
Fashion, who see the humbug of politi- 
cal people, to be poco curanti as to these 
matters, but a newspaper which has no 
other vocation than politics, is exces- 
sively absurd when it affects indiffer- 
ence about political parties. That sort 
of foppery in any publication suspected 
to be connected with government, does 
us mischief. But enough of this, 
Feeblewit, how does it happen that you 
are not dining with your constituents ? 
[ tl.ought so devoted a politician as you 
are would be buried in study, and 
courting your constituents until the 
meeting of the House. 

Mr. Feeblewit. That was my inten- 
tion, but my father heard there were 
to be two or three new commissions 
instituted at the meeting of Parliament, 
and he wished me to make an early 
personal application to Lord John 
Russell. 

Lord E,. What, then, are you to be- 
come a commissioner ? 

Mr Feeblewit. Oh no. I applied for 
my brother—he was called to the bar 
a few months ago, and as the attorneys 
have not begun to employ him yet, 
my father thinks he might as well have 
a commissionership to occupy him and 
put some money in his pocket. 

Mr. Bluff. A provident gentleman ! 
Mr. Feeblewit. My father thought 
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this a very good time to apply, and 
sent me up to town for the purpose. 

Lord E. I dare say ; and have you 
succeeded ? 

Mr, Feeblewit. No. Lord John says 
that nothing is yet arranged. I am to 
see him again in a few days. 

Mr. Bluff: 1 can well believe that 
nothing is yet arranged. 

Lord E. Feeblewit, what do you 
think ofthe state of our foreign policy ? 

Mr, Feeblewit. Why, as to foreign 
policy—a—I really have not much at- 
tended to the details, but—a—I un- 
derstand that in Spain our moral in- 
fluence is very important. 

Lord E. You allude, I suppose, to 
the example of patience set by Evans 
and his legion—the cool steadiness 
with which he abides the sneers of all 
Europe. 

Mr. Feeblewit. I suppose that’s it ; 
but the moral influence is the only 
thing of which I have heard. 

Lord E. Do you think that “ moral 
influence” will stop Don Carlos ? 

Mr. Feeblewit. 1 suppose that is 
what is meant. 

Mr. Bluff: 1 should prefer the physi- 
cal influence of the bayonet, to the 
moral influence of keeping out of the 
way when an enemy is to be encoun- 
tered. 

Mr. Fecblewit. 1 don’t know the 
particulars, but I was told by one of 
the proprietors of the. “ Morning 
Chronicle,” who said he had been at the 
Foreign Office only two hours before, 
that the important thing in Spain was 
our moral influence. 

Mr. Bluff: Moral fiddlestick ! 

Col. F. Has any body seen Lord 
Brougham since he came into this part 
of the world? Whatis he going to do 
for the ministers ? 

Lord E. 1 hear he has become so 
profound and dignified, that no one 
knows what to make of him. The 
newspaper chatter about pitting him 
against Lyndhurst, is all nonsense. 
The ex-chancellors will be more likely 
to embrace than to fight, you may de- 
pend upon it. They are very good 
friends, and respect one auother’s ex- 
traordinary talents very sincerely. 

Mr. Bluff: 1s it supposed there 
will be a committee of the Lords on 
the new Poor Law ? 


Lord E. 1 have not heard, but if 


there be a committee of one house, it 
is probable there will be of the other. 
If that subject be mentioned, there 
will be a blaze from Brougham, no 
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doubt; he glorifies his Poor Law phi- 
losophy very exceedingly. 

Mr. Bluff: 1 recollect his speech 
upon the Bill, and I heard it was af- 
terwards sent about by the secretary 
of the commission as a true exposition 
of Poor-Law philosophy. 

Lord E. So it was; but that re- 
minds me that I have to lunch with 
Lady Rightem; I must go. 

‘ol, F. I shall go with you. Is her 
ladyship as great a politician as ever? 

Lord E. Worse and worse. I am 
in great favor with her, because I have 
transferred to her all my printed par- 
liamentary papers, which used to accu- 
mulate in my rooms till they were 
quite a nuisance. It is a great relief 
to me, and she is quite pleased. I be- 
lieve that she reads them all. But you 
shall hear her: come away. 

vol. F. Mr. Bluff, will you come 
with us, and we shall introduce you to 
a lady who is a very great politician. 

Mr. Bluff: I hate lady politicians. 

‘ol. F. A most scientific political 
economist. 

Mr. Bluff: ¥ detest political econo- 
mists. 

Col. F. One who knows Lord 
Brougham’s speech on the Poor Laws 
by heart, and has studied all Miss 
Martineau’s pretty little books as ear- 
uestly as ever young barrister did his 
first brief, or young lady her first love- 
letter. 

Mr. Bluff? The name of Lord 
Brougham makes me angry, and that 
of Miss Martineau makes me sick. 

Jol. F. Well, then we leave you— 
addio. (They go out.) 
Lady Rightem’s House—present, her 

ladyship, Mr. Jones, Lord Easy, aud 

Colonel Fashion. 

Lady R. The proper study of man- 
kind is 

Col. F. Man. 

Lady R. No. Iwas not going to 
quote Pope—though I must say that 
were I to quote any poet, it probably 
would be him, for he appears to have 
had the faculty of reasoning, more than 
any other of the tribe; but I spoke of 
that science—that useful and practical 
science, as Lord Brougham admirably 
says, founded on facts, and papers, and 
documents, which relate to the most 
important concerns of society—I mean 
political economy. 

Col. I’. 1 beg your ladyship’s par- 
don—pray, did you see the portrait of 
Miss Martineau that was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy ? 
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Lady R. Yes, certainly—it was the 
first picture at which I looked. 

Col. F. What! before Landseer’s ? 

Lady R. Yes—what isa fat monk 
of the olden time, or the plunder at 
his feet, to me, compared with the 
countenance of one who has enlight- 
ened the human race on the most im- 
portant of truths 7 

Col. F. Yes, certainly, you are 
right—you thought the countenance 
pretty ?—amiable-looking—eb ? 

Lady R. No, but superior to either, 
very intellectual. 

Col. F,. What! “ugly and intellee- 
tual ?” as some one said in describing 
Brougham’s indescribable face. 

Lady R. 1 did riot say “ ugly.” 

Mr. Jones. No, 1 remarked that 
your ladyship said “intellectual ;” with 
deference to Colonel Fashion, I should 
say that I do not recollect the epithet 
“ugly.” 

Col. F. Well! well! Pray, Lady 
Rightem, do you recollect the pretty 
thing the Zimes newspaper said of Miss 
Martineau ? 

Lady R. No—but I should like to 


hear what the influential press said of 


such a person. 
Col. F. They described her as— 
** Herself the great preventive check she draws." 


Lady R. Psha! men endeavour to 
make that ridiculous, which they would 
fain excel, but cannot, 

Lord E. Pray, Lady Rightem, is it 
true what they say, that the best bits of 
Lord Brougham’s speech about the 
Poor Laws, were borrowed from Miss 
Martineau ? 


Lady R. 1 cannot say that I ob- 
served any passages /itera/ly borrowed, 
did you Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. No—as your ladyship 
observes, and with deference to the 
observation of Lord Easy, I should say 
not literally. 


Lady R. Of course, when great au- 
thorities speak upon the same science, 
they are likely to fall into statements 
somewhat similar. 


Lord E. Some of the maxims laid 
down by Lord Brougham appear to me 
rather startling—indeed I might use a 
stronger expression, did I not go in fear 
of being classed with the “grovellingly 
ignorant,” who alone, as his lordship 
says, falter in their allegiance to poli- 
tical economy. 


Modern Town- Talk. 
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Lady R. What are the points to 
which you allude ? 

Lord E. He said that all statutes for 
the relief of the poor, were mischievous ; 
that the law empowering overseers to 
set poor people to work, and if they 
could not find work, to find food for 
them, was as pernicious a law as ever 
was made, 

Lady R. Quite right—perfectly sci- 
entific, 

Lord E. He said that the only safe 
kind of charity was an hospital for 
accidents—he doubted that dispensaries 
for the sick poor were not an abuse, and 
against sound principle—the charitable 
support of the infirm and poor, he said, 
he was quite certain was against all 
sound principle. 

Lady R. Perfectly right—quite sci- 
entific, 

Lord E. Does not all this seem ra- 
ther hard-hearted. ; 


Lady R. Reason is the highest fa- 
culty of mind—the demonstrations of 
reason are to be preferred to the sug- 
gestions of feeling. Hard-heartedness 
is but another name for superiority to 
these suggestions. 

Lord E. Some would say insensibility 
to them. 

Lady R. Sensibility and insensibility 
are unphilosophical terms. 

Lord E. But I have not done— 
Lord Brougham said, the greatest 
wretchedness of the poor was the being 
tormented with the ills of riches, the 
satiety of pampered idleness, 

Lady R. That view of the subject 
was acute, original, and philosophic.— 
Its truth, though unperceived before, 
was no sooner taken up by the mind, 
than it matured into conviction. 

Lord E. Upon my honour I don’t 
think so. For my part, I don’t like 
work myself, and 1 have pitied the 
poor devils—paupers | mean—that I 
have seen breaking stones, and, in 
London, sweeping the streets. 

Lady R. False humanity, my lord. 
These people should have provided 
something in their prosperity, to keep 
them out ofa state of pauperism. 

Lord E. But perhaps they never 
knew prosperity—perhaps they never 
in their lives knew what it was to 
have enough to eat for three days to- 
gether. 

Lady R. Then they must have been 
all along, redundant labourers, and to 











support them is but to continue and 
aggravate the evil. But you have not 
mentioned what Lord Brougham said 
about the bastardy part of the Poor 
Law Bill, which was perhaps the most 
scientific portion in the whole of his 
splendid speech. 

Col. F. I think if your ladyship is 
about to discuss that part of the sub- 
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ject, I must say good bye, I have to be 
at Tattersuall’s at four o'clock. 

Lord E. Why, so have I~is it 
really so late? Good morning, Lady 
Rightem. 


(They go out—Lady Rightem and Mr. 
Jones take up books and papers, and 
retire to an inner room.) 





ASTORIA ; OR, ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.* 


Tue history of the wilds of North 
America, and of the nations which in- 
habit them, might have long remained 
unknown to Europeans, but for the en- 
terprises of the fur traders, which have 
carried a succession of daring adven- 
turers into the remutest recesses of the 
wilderness. Ever since the French 
aud English established their colonies 
on the continent of North America, 
the traffic in peltries has been pur- 
sued with unremitting anxiety. As 
the population of the colonies in- 
creased, and the forests gave way be- 
fure the corn-fields, the wild animals, 
like the unfortunate Indians, were 
driven back upon the desert, and the 
chief supplies of furs are now obtained 
from the sterile regions, reaching from 
the north of Canada to the Polar sea, 
or from the wild and hitherto uncivi- 
lised countries situated between the 
Rocky Mountains and the shores of 
the Pacific. The northerv, and by 
far the most valuable of the fur coun- 
tries, is entirely under the control of 
the united Hudson’s Bay and North- 
west Companies, who have now aban- 
doned their fierce rivalries, and con- 
duct a peaceful commerce, equally 
advantageous to themselves and their 
Indian customers. 

Beavers are also to be found in con- 
siderable abundance in the uncolonized 
parts of the United States, but they 
are inferior in numbers as. well as 
quality to those obtained in the more 
northern countries. It is a curious 
fact that not many years have elapsed 
since the fur trade within the terri- 
tories of the United States was entirely 
in the hands of British adventurers. 
During the administration of Jefferson, 
this circumstance reasonably enough 
excited the jealousy of the American 


government, not so much on account 
of the value of the trade as from the 
preponderance which it gave to Eug- 
lish influence among the ludians. The 
attempts, however, of the American 
traders, even when supported by all 
the influence of their government, were 
unable to compete with the skill and ex- 
perience of the interlopers, until the 
wealth and exertions of a single in- 
dividual at last wrested the trade from 
the English, and transferred it to the 
citizens of the United States. The 
individual we allude to is Mr. Astor, 
a German by birth, but a citizen of 
America, who had amassed a princely 
fortune by his talents and industry ; 
but Mr. Astor was not satisfied with 
the success which had crowned his 
efforts, fur he resolved to follow then 
up by one of the boldest schemes which 
a single merchant ever attempted to 
execute. He resolved to plant a 
trading establishment at the entrance 
of the Columbia river, which would 
command the entire fur trade of the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, while 
coasting vessels were to collect the 
sea-otter furs along the shores of the 
Pacific. A chain of forts or rather of 
trading stutions was to be established 
between the sources of the Missouri 
and the Columbia, thus connecting the 
commerce of the east and west sides 
of the Rocky Mountains, and keeping 
open a land communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
produce of the fur trade was to be 
deposited. at an emporium at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and from 
thence transported to Canton, the 
great murket for furs. The vessels 
were then to return to New York with 
a cargo of teas, having thus made a 
voyage of three years’ duration, and 
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circumnavigated the world. Nor did 
his project stop here, for he also con- 
tracted to supply the Russian factory 
at Sitka with trading goods, and he 
even aspired at getting possession of 
one of the Sandwich Islands as a con- 


venient station for his vessels, being half 


way between Canton and the Colum- 


bia. Such was the gigantic project of 


a single merchant, but a man of vast 
wealth and energy, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the details of the fur 
trade; and although the enterprise 
proved unfortunate, we cannot but ad- 
mire the magnificence of the scheme, 
and the skill and prudence, which, 
had they been ade quate ly supported, 
might have carried it on to success. 

These observations will explain the 
object of the work before us, as also 
the name it bears; we will therefore 
proceed to give some account of the 
various expeditions which the pro- 
jects of Mr. Astor set in motion. A 
ship was fitted up to carry out the 
settlers and all the apparatus necessary 
for the establishment of a new colony, 
while another detachment was to as- 
cend to the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, traverse the Rocky Mountains, 
and descending the Columbia, were to 
join their companions on the shores of 
the Pacifie. 

We shall first direct our attention to 
the sca voyage, and to the melan- 
choly catastrophe by which it was ter- 
minated. The ship, Tonquin, was well 
provided with every thing necessary 
to ensure success, and carried out an 
efficient complement of fur traders and 
Canadian voyageurs. All the prudence 
of these arrangements was rendered 
ubortive by the unfortunate selection 
of a commander, whose absurd con- 
duct frustrated every provision sug- 
gested by prudent forethought, and 
added one to the many examples where 
persevering folly has effected more 
irreparable mischief than intentional 
malice could have accomplished. This 
worthy navigator, who is a favourite 
with Mr. Irving, was obviously a man 
of a single idea ; ; his notions of duty do 
not appear to have extended beyond 
maintaining the necessary discipline, 
and making the shortest possible voy- 
age between two points. Accordingly 
we find that during the voyage the 
ship exhibited a little world of jealousy 
and insubordination. The thoughtless 
gaiety of one passenger, the imper- 
turbable good nature of another, and 
the caustic humour of a third, were 
alike the sources of misery to this lord 











of the quarter deck. We need not 
enter into the details of these petty 
squabbles, as every one who has made 
a voyage of moderate length can suffici- 
ently appreciate them. After a prospe- 


rous voyage, the captain found himself 


in the vicinity of the Columbia river, 
and from this period his incompetency 
became more apparent. The en- 
trance to the Columbia river is danger- 
ous, except in fine weather, and for 
vessels of moderate size, on account 
of a broad and shallow sand-bank which 
reaches across its mouth. The Ton- 
quinarrived here in stormy weather, but 
instead of waiting till the gales abated, 
the captain attempted to enter the 
river, at whose entrance the breakers 
were rising in fearful surges. But the 
force of folly could proce ed still farther. 
In such weather, and on such a coast, 
where the ship was in imminent peril, 
it was absurd to expect that a boat 
could live; the captain, however, 


thought otherwise, and ordered one of 


his officers to proceed in the boat to 
ascertain the soundings on the bar; 
and to render success impossible, the 
boat was manned, not with expert sea- 
men, but with Canadian voyageurs. 
It was in vain that the fated officer 
attempted to decline this act of immo- 
lation—he affectingly observed that a 
near relation of his own had lost his 
life in the same service a few years 
before, and he added, I am now going 
to lay my bones alongside of his. The 
boat and her hapless crew were never 
heard of. Next day the attempt to 
enter the river was resumed, and an- 
other boat was despatched to explore 
the bar—a duty which would have 
been performed to more advantage at 
the mast-head. This expedition was 
rather less unfortunate te its pre- 
decessor, for two of the crew survived, 
and the ship at last entered the river 
without the aid of soundings. It has 
been stated on good authority that the 
incapacity of the captain so alarmed all 
on board, that one of the officers actu- 
ally took the management of the ship 
into his own hands, and by watching 
the breakers from the mast-head, was 
enabled to bring the ship to anchor 
without damage. 

The traders and their associates now 
landed, and after establishing an ami- 
cable understanding with the Indians, 
commenced the construction of a fort 
for the protection of their commerce. 
The ship departed on a trading voyage 
along the coast, when the same folly 
which had already produced such mis- 
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fortunes, terminated in the loss of the 
ship, and the destruction of her crew. 
On arriving at the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, the natives came on board to 
barter their furs for knives, beads, &c. 
when the captain contrived to insult 
the chiefs, and to put a stop to the 
trade. The wily and_ vindictive 
savages were not to be without their 
revenge. No entreaty could persuade 
the captain to quit this dangerous 
vicinity, nor to take the necessary pre- 
cautions against a surprise. Crowds 
of unarmed Indians now approached 
the vessel, bringing plenty of furs, 
which they readily disposed of for 
knives or daggers, which were secretly 
distributed till most of the savages 
were armed. The captain became 
alarmed, and when it was too late gave 
orders to unreef the sails and weigh 
anchor. While preparations for de- 
parture were in progress, an indis- 
criminate massacre commenced, and 
only four of the sailors escaped. These 
brave men barricaded themselves in the 
cabin, and by opening a brisk fire 
through openings which they had made 
in the companion-way, they readily 
drove the Indians from the ship, and 
then issuing from their fortress, by 
means of the great guns, they inflicted 
a fearful retaliation upon the canoes of 
the savages. ‘The sailors afterwards 
attempted to make their way to the 
Columbia in the ship’s boat, but were 
driven ashore by adverse weather, and 
were murdered by the natives. One 
individual still survived, who had re- 
fused to quit the ship, and although 
severely wounded, had resolved upon 
a dreadful act of revenge. He ap- 
peared upon the deck, and invited the 
Indians to come on board, and speedily 
disappeared. The vessel was soon 
crowded with plundering and exulting 
savages, when the ship blew up with 
a tremendous explosion. 


« Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies 
were blown into the air, and a dreadful 
havoc was made in the surrounding 
canoes, Upwards of a hundred savages 
were destroyed by the explosion, and 
many more shockingly mutilated: and 
for many days the limbs and bodies of the 
slain were thrown upon the beach.” 


Before proceeding further with the 
history of Mr. Astor’s project, we shall 
give some account of this part of 
the American coast. The north-west 
coast of America remained longer un- 
known to Europeans than any other 
part of the New World. Its remote 
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situation, uninviting climate, small 
commercial importance, and the jea- 
lousy of the Spaniards, all contributed 
to continue our ignorance. Although 
several Spanish navigators had ex- 
plored the western coasts of North 
America, and Biscaino had discovered 
Nootka, yet it was not till Captain 
Cook had made the country known 
that it became a field for commercial 
enterprise. It was then ascertained that 
the north-west coast abounded in sea 
otters, the most valuable of the Ame- 
rican furs in the China market. Cap- 
tain Meares, an enterprising English 
man, now attempted to establish a 
regular trade between Nootka and 
Canton ; he gained the good will of 
the Indians, and constructed a small 
factory among them, where he built a 
small coasting vessel, and carried on a 
prosperous and friendly intercourse 
with the natives. The suspicious 
government of Spain became dunes 
at the idea of permitting the English 
to establish themselves in the vi- 
cinity of its Mexican dependencies ; 
and the viceroy of Mexico fitted 
out an expedition which dispossessed 
Captain Meares’s people and left 
a Spanish settlement in their place. 
The English government did not brook 
this insult, and demands for reparation 
were made to the court of Madrid. 
The interminable negociations to which 
this demand promised to give rise, were 
quickly brought to a close by the ener- 
getic demonstrations of Mr. Pitt, who 
began to prepare for obtaining redress 
by commencing hostilities. The Spanish 
government now abandoned its claims 
upon Nootka, and Captain Vancouver 
was despatched to take possession of 
the disputed territory, and to survey 
the complicated coasts of North-west 
America. How well Vancouver ex- 
ecuted his difficult task may be seen 
by inspecting the admirable charts 
which accompany his voyage. When 
we reflect on the immense extent of 
country which he surveyed, extending 
from California to Berrhing’s Straits, a 
coast abounding in inlets, and studded 
with numerous islands ; and that only 
three summers were occupied with the 
task, we cannot but admire the zeal 
and energy which accomplished so 
much. At the same time, it is but 
justice to state, that a portion of the 
coast was surveyed by the Spaniards, 
and that the navigators of both coun- 
tries carried on their operations in the 
most friendly concert, and interchanged 
their discoveries in the most unre- 
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served manner.’ If the hydrographical 
labours of the Spanish officers were 
less extensive than those of Vancouver, 
they have made us much better ac- 
quainted with the people of Nootka, 
whose history aud language may yet 
throw some light on the difficult ques- 
tion of the migration of the Aztec 
tribes towards Mexico. Much curious 
information respecting Nootka is to be 
found in the work of Senor Mogino 
the naturalist to the Spanish expedi- 
tion. 

To return to the history of the fur 
trade. No sooner had England vindi- 
cated the freedom of the commerce of 
North-west America, than a crowd of 
adventurers entered upon the trade; 
and at one time, the obscure harbour 
of Nootka contained no fewer than 
twenty vessels under different flays. 
The trade in sea otters did not prove 
au El Dorado. The number of com- 
petitors raised the price of peltries; 
and while the Indians hunted with in- 
creased spirit, the game diminished, 
and the increased supply of furs 
lowered their value in the Chinese 
market. The North-west fur trade 
vroved a losing one, especially to the 
Fnalish, who could not purchase teas 
for their homeward cargo; and they 
soon abandoned all relations with the 
Indians of Nootka; and thus a petty 
territory in a remote corner of the 
world, which had nearly occasioned a 
bloody war between two great nations, 
was quickly forgotten by all. Since 
that time the coasting fur trade has 
been chiefly in the hands of the Ame- 
ricans, and was carried on, we believe, 
in the following manner :—The trad- 
ing vessel remained on the American 
coast till a supply of furs was obtained. 
These were carried to the Sandwich 
isles, where another ship was waiting 
to receive them and take them to 
Canton. The ship which had brought 
the furs took in a supply of goods and 
returned to the American coast, while 
the other vessel proceeded to Canton ; 
and having exchanged the peltries for 
Chinese produce returned to Boston 
or New York. Lately the Hudson’s 
Bay Company have established fac- 
tories on various parts of the coast, 
and by combining in this manner the 
inland and coasting trade, will be able 
to oppose all competitors, while they 
have now no difficulties with respect 
to the China trade. 

The Indian population of the north- 
west coast differs in many respects from 
their brethren to the east of the Rocky 
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Mountains, and even the tribes on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast vary consi- 
derably in language, features, and man- 
ners. The Indians of California are, 
according to La Perouse, almost as 
dark coloured as negroes; but the 
natives of Queen Charlotte Island are 
nearly as light coloured as Europeans, 
while the intermediate Nootkan and 
Columbian tribes possesses characters 
which distinguish them from either. 
The Indians of the Columbia river— 
those of De Fucas Straits and Nootka 
—appear to belong to one race con- 
nected by affinities of lanzuage, phy- 
sical resemblances, and similarity of 
customs. They are all ichthyophagous, 
subsisting almost entirely on fish, while 
the chase forms but a secondary means 
of support. They are a sleek and 
pampered race of small stature, of an 
olive complexion, and by no means 
handsome. The circumstance which 
distinguishes them from all the other 
north-west tribes, is the barbarous 
custom of flattening the heads of their 
children. Immediately after birth the 
infant is placed in a cradle so con- 
structed that a constant but moderate 
pressure is applied to its head; and 
this process is continued for upwards 
of a year till the natural form of the 
head is irretrievably lost. By this 
means the natural measurements’ are 
inverted, and the long diameter is not 
from behind to before, but laterally 
from ear to ear. This custom of flat- 
tening the head appears to have been 
widely diffused throughout America, 
and was practised by many tribes in 
widely remote situations, as by the 
natives of Carolina, by the Caribs of 
St. Vincent, and by the natives of 
Peru, where the practice was prohibited 
by the Synod of Lima, shortly after 
the conquest of that country. It is 
also deserving of notice, that the an- 
cient Mexicans, although they did not 
flatten their own heads, represented 
their deities with compressed fore- 
heads. Perhaps it is on account of 
this strange custom which at all events 
must change, to some extent, the rela- 
tive position of the different parts of 
the brain, that apoplexy is very fre- 
quent among the Indians of the Co- 
lumbia river, 

The Columbian tribes are also re- 
markable for the prevalence of slavery 
among them ; but the lot of the Indian 
slave is much happier than that of the 
negro of a sugar colony. It is a 
melancholy fact that the evils of slavery 
increase in proportion to the intellec- 
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tual superiority of the masters. In 
Carolina the slave is prohibited from 
thinking and excluded from’ hope ; his 
existence is almost as purely physical 
us that of our domestic animals. In 
the Spanish colonies, where the dis- 
tinctions are less extreme, the lot of 
the slave admits of many alleviations ; 
and at Nootka, the slave is almost on 
an equality with his master.’ He sleeps 
under the same roof, partakes of the 
same food, and is protected by the 
same clothing. He is often rewarded 
with freedom, and his descendants 
may become chiets of the tribe. It is 
true, the master possesses the power of 
life and death—a power under some 
form or other inherent in the property 
of slaves ; but it is scarcely ever exer- 
cised by the Indian masters. Mankind 
are ready to invent fictitious distinc- 
tions, or to avail themselves of such 
as nature affords. In the European 
colonies difference of complexion se- 
parates the dominant from the sub- 
ject race. Such a distinction is impos- 
sible among the Indians, where master 
and servant are of like complexion. 
The same end is attained by a ludi- 
crous but most effectual expedient. 
Among the Columbian tribes no slave 
dares to flatten the head of bis child. 
This is the exclusive privilege of the 
free, and thus the distinction of flat 
head, as effectually marks the relations 
of master and slave, as that of Euro- 
pean and negro. There is one advan- 
tage attending this Indian slavery ; it 
probably mitigates the ferocity of war, 
by raising selfishness as a counterpoise 
to that excess of vindictive feeling 
which is common to all the Indian 
tribes. 

The Indians are extremely- credu- 
lous as well as vindictive ; and these 
two states of mind are often strangely 
combined. They believe that every 
disease is occasioned by some malevo- 
lent agent; and in every tribe there is 
a number of medicine men who can 
expel the evil spirit from the patient, 
or can afflict their enemies with mortal 
disease. These impostors lead a very 
hazardous life ; for their countrymen 
have an unbounded faith in their 
powers for good or evil, and they are 
consulted on every emergency. ‘Their 
mode of cure is abundantly simple.— 
The doctor collects the neighbours, 
whose office it is to sing, beat the roof 
with sticks, and in short make as much 
noise as possible to frighten away the 
demon. The doctor then places his 
knees on the chest of his unfortunate 
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patient, and endeavours to squeeze the 
evil spirit out of his lurking place. « It 
the patient recovers, the impostor is 
richly rewarded, but he is held. re- 
sponsible fur the event; and if, the 
disease terminates fatally, and. the 
friends of the patient be powerful, the 
doctor will be assassinated at the ear- 
liest opportunity. This mode of 
punishing their medical men is a very 
frequent cause of war among the 
Columbian tribes. On one occasion, 
two young and favourite chiets of the 
Cheenook clan, both labouring under 
pulmonary consumption, were com- 
mitted to the charge of two famous 
medical chiefs; and under their treat- 
ment the patients died. The two doc- 
tors, who belonged to another clan, were 
murdered, and this gave rise to a war 
of twelve mouths’ duration. We shall 
give another instance of the danger of 
practising on Indian credulity. One 
of the doctors actually succeeded in 
persuading the Indians that he was 
ball proof; and one of his friends re- 
solved to make the experiment; the 
boaster was shot, but it was for some 
time before the matter-of-fact Indian 
could be persuaded that he had killed 
his friend. 

To the north of Nootka the Indians 
belong to a different race, and speak a 
different language. The natives of 
Queen Charlotte Island belong to this 
race; are a strong-built and yood-look- 
ing people, of a light complexion, and 
possessed of great courage and inge- 
nuity. They are far superior to the 
Columbian tribes in courage as well as 
in the neatness of their ornaments, but 
inferior to them in cleanliness. They 
do not compress the heads of their 
children ; but in its stead they have 
devised a still more revolting defor- 
mity. The women—for it is to them 
the practice is confined—make a long 
incision in the under lip, into which 
they insert a piece of wood about an 
inch and a half in length, and a quarter 
of an inch in breadth, and thus appear 
as if they carried a spvon fixed to their 
mouth. 

We shall now give some account of 
the overland expedition, which is still 
richer in incidents than the sea voy- 
age. This expedition was to depart 
from St. Louis, and after ascending 
the Missouri, was to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and join the settlers at 
Astoria, as their emporium at the 
mouth of the Columbia was desig- 
nated. In this instance Mr. Astor 
was more fortunate in selecting a com- 
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mander than he was in choosing a 
captain for his vessel. Mr, Hunt, 
who conducted the travelling party, 
across the American continent, was 
admirably fitted for the task by 
his calm courage and mild good sense, 
which contrast him favourably with 
the peevish obstinacy, and want of 
prudence exhibited by the commander 
of the Tonquin. Mr. Hunt’s party 
consisted of upwards of sixty men, 
composed of the most discordant ma- 
terials, and requiring the most dex- 
terous management. The greater 
number were French Canadians, kind, 
light-hearted and tractable,—admirable 
boatmen, and possessing much of the 
elastic spirit of their ancestors. These 
men are invaluable in the management 
of a canoe, and their easy manners 
enable them to accommodate them- 
selves with far more facility to the so- 
ciety of Indians, than the more ener- 
getic, but inflexible Englishman; and 
hence they readily intermarry with the 
natives in whose country they may 
chance to reside. The voyageur, 
however, differs from his chivalrous 
ancestors in one important respect— 
courage is not his forte; consequently, 
fighting is business for which he has 
no relish, and his antipathy to all 
deadly weapons is very great. To 
supply the deficiencies of the Cana- 
dians, a proper quota of hunters were 
hired, men who had seen many a ha- 
zard in the Indian country, and whose 
duty it was to kill game for the support 
of the party, and, when requisite, to 
fight in its defence. Occasionally, as 
the expedition ascended the Missouri, 
it would meet with one of these he- 
roes of the desert, on his return to St. 
Louis, and but little persuasion was 
required to induce such restless spi- 
rits to join in a journey so full of in- 
terest and excitement. The history 
of one of these adventurers will ex- 
hibit the dangers incidental to these 
fearless but unsettled men. 

A hunter, of the name of Colter, 
was engaged, with a companion, in 
trapping beaver, in territories of the 
Black-Feet Indians. We shall give 
the adventure in Mr. Irving’s words : 

« They were on a branch of the Mis- 
souri called Jefferson's Fork, and had set 
their traps at night, about six miles up a 
small river, which emptied itself into the 
Fork. Early in the morning they de- 
scended the river in a canoe, to examine 
their traps. As they were softly pad- 
dling along they heard the trampling of 
many feet upon the banks. Colter im- 
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mediately gave the alarm of ‘ Indians!’ 
and was for instant retreat. Potts scoffed 
at him for being frightened for the tramp- 
ling of a herd of buffaloes. Colter check- 
ed his uneasiness and paddled forward. 
They had not gone much further when 
frightful whoops and yells burst forth 
from each side of the river, and several 
hundred Indians appeared on either bank. 
Signs were made for the unfortunate 
trappers to come on shore, They were 
obliged to comply. Before they could 
get out of the canoe, a savage seized the 
rifle belonging to Potts. Colter sprung 
on shore, wrested the weapon from the 
hands of the Indian, and restored it to 
his coinpanion, who was still in the ca- 
noe, and immediately pushed into the 


stream. There was the sharp twang of 
a bow, and Potts cried out he was 
wounded. Colter urged him to come on 


shore and submit, as the only chance for 
his life; but the other knew there was 
no praspect of mercy, and determined to 
die game ; levelling his rifle, he shot one 
of the savages dead on the spot ;—the 
next moment he fell himself, pierced with 
innumerable arrows. 

« The vengeance of the savages now 
turned upon Colter. He was stripped 
naked, and having some knowledge of 
the Black-Foot language, overheard a 
consultation as to the mode of despatch- 
ing him, so as to derive the greatest 
amusement from his death. Some were 
for setting him up as a mark, and having 
a trial of skill at his expense, The chief, 
however, was for nobler sport. He seized 
Colter by the shoulder, and demanded if 
he could run fast, He knew it was to 
run for his life, to afford a sort of human 
hunt to his pursuers. He was led by the 
chief to the prairie, about four hundred 
yards from the main body of the savages, 
and then turned loose, to save himself if 
he could. A tremendous yell let him 
know that the whole pack of blood- 
hounds were off in full cry. He had six 
miles to run before he could reach the 
Missouri, and the plain abounded in 
prickly pears, which wounded his naked 
feet. He, however, left the main body 
of his pursuers behind; but, a swift- 
footed warrior, armed with a spear, was 
not more than a hundred yards behind 
him. 


“‘ He arrived within a mile of the river. 
The sound of footsteps gathered upon 
him, and his pursuer was within twenty 
yards, preparing to launch his spear. 
Stopping short, he turned round, and 
spread out his arms, The sa¥age, con- 
founded by this sudden action, attempted 
to stop short, and level his spear, but fell 
in the act. Colter picked up the spear, 
and pinned the savage to the earth, and 
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continued his flight. The Indians, as 
they arrived at their slaughtered compa- 
nion, stopped to how! over him. Colter 
plunged into the stream, and gained a 
neighbouring island, at the upper part of 
which a great accumulation of drift-wood 
had formed a natural raft ; under this he 
dived, and swam until he gained a breath- 
ing-place between two trunks of trees. 
He had scarcely drawn breath when he 
heard his pursuers on the river-bank, 
whooping and yelling like so many fiends. 
They came to the raft. The heart of 
Colter died within him as he saw them 
through the chinks, seeking for him in 
all directions. But at last they gave up 
the search, and the trapper effected his 
escape.” 


Such are the adventures to which 
the beaver trapper is exposed in these 
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savage regions, through which Mr. 
Hunt’s party was to pass. The virtues 
and happiness of a savage life, which 
have been described with so much sen- 
timentalism, exist only in the ima- 
ginations of such men as Rousseau. 
The Indian tribes of the Missouri are 
in continual war, burnings of villages, 
massacres, acts of treachery, and re- 
morseless crnelty,—such is “the varied 
uniformity of savage life. The po- 
pulation is diminishing every year; 
the vices of civilization have been 
amalgamated with those of barbarism ; 
and the old landmarks of custom, 
which tended to moderate, in some 
degree, the vices of the Indian, have 
been broken down by his commerce 
with the white man. How correct is 
the poet's picture of savage life! 


«« Nec commune bonum poterunt, spectare neque ullis 
Moribus inter se scient nec legibus, uti 
Quod quoque obtulerat preeda fortuna ferebat, 
Sponte sua sibi quisque valere et vivere doctus.” 


The history of the Omaha chief, 
Blackbird, affords a frightful instance 
of the increased powers for evil which 
savage man may obtain from civilized 
but wicked associates. Blackbird was 
fully aware of the importance which 


he acquired by his intercourse with 


the fur traders. When a trader visited 
his village, it was his custom to cause 
all the trading goods to be brought to 
his lodge, and to select from them 
whatever he pleased. In return for 
these exactions he allowed the trader 
to purchase all the peltries of the tribe 
at his own price. No one was allowed 
to dispute the prices fixed by the white 
trader upon his articles, who took 
care to indemnify himself, five times, 
for the goods set apart by the chief. 
This arrangement was equally profita- 
ble to the white man and the Indian 
chief, but excited great discontent 
among the people of his tribe. Upon 
this, says Mr. Irving, a crafty and un- 
losieled trader revealed a_ secret 
to the Blackbird, by which he might 
acquire unbounded sway over his ig- 
norant and superstitious subjects. He 
instructed him in the poisonous quali- 
ties of arsenic, and furnished him with 
an ample supply of that baneful drug. 
From this time Blackbird seemed en- 
dowed with supernatural powers,—to 
possess the gift of prophecy, and to 
hold the disposal of life and death 
within his hands. Wo to any one who 
questioned his authority, or dared to 
dispute his commands! Blackbird 


prophesied his death within a certain 
time, and he had the secret means of 
verifying his prophecy. It is interest- 
ing to contemplate the results of such 
a fatal power, as influencing the temper 
of their possessor. His vindictive 
passions gained strength in proportion 
to his means of satisfying them ; his 
passions became too powerful to be 
controlled, and he became subject to 
fits of furious rage. It is a melancholy 
comfort to reflect that, uncontrolled 
power for evil is necessarily attended 
by a proportionate increase in the mi- 
sery of its possessor, who, by his 
blind ebullitions of passion, inflicts 
ample retaliation on himself, and accu- 
mulates a long arrear of remorse. In 
one of his fits of passion, says Mr. 
Irving, his beautiful wife had the mis- 
fortune to offend him, when suddenly 
drawing his knife, he laid her dead 
with a single blow. 

It was summer when Mr. Hunt’s 
party ascended the Missouri, and the 
vast prairies which extended on either 
side of that magnificent stream, 
abounded in herds of buffaloes, which 
afforded ample sport to the hunters, 
and a plentiful supply of food to the 
party. The scene is vividly pourtrayed 
by Mr. Irving :— 

‘Sometimes these unwieldy animals 
were seen moving in long procession 
across the silent landscape; at other 
times they were scattered about singly, 
or in groups, over the broad, enamelled 
prairies, and green declivities; some 
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cropping the rich pasturage, others re- 
clining amidst the flowery herbage. At 
one place the shores seemed absolutely 
lined with buffaloes ; many were making 
their way across the stream, snorting, 
and blowing, and floundering, Num- 
bers, in spite of every effort, were borne 
by the rapid current within shot of the 
boats, and several were killed, At an- 
other place a number were descried on 
the beach of a small island, under the 
shade of trees, or standing in the water, 
like cattle, to avoid the flies and the heat 
of the day. 

* Besides the buffaloes, they saw abun- 
dance of deer, and frequent gangs of 
stately elks, together with light troops of 
sprightly antelopes,—the fleetest and 
most sprightly animals of the prairies.” 


This description of Mr. Irving’s is 
free from all exaggeration, and every 
traveller speaks in terms of admiration 
at the abundance of these fine animals 
whose countless herds afford the chief 
support of the Indians from Hudson's 
Bay to Mexico. 


« It is no exaggeration,” says an Ame- 
rican traveller, “to assert that in one 
place on the banks of the Platte, at 
least ten thousand bisons burst on our 
sight in an instant. In the morning, we 
again sought the living picture, but upon 
all the plain, which, last evening was so 
teeming with noble animals, not one re- 
mained.” 


These animals are migratory—ad- 
vancing during summer to the most 
northern parts of America, and retiring 
as the cold season apptoaches, to the 
confines of Mexico. It is remarkable, 
that, with very few exceptions, all the 
useful domestic animals have been in- 
troduced into America by Europeans. 
At its discovery, the only domestic ani- 
mals were the llama and vicnba, and 
the dog, the inseparable companion of 
man. None of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of North America ever attempted 
to avail themselves of the buffalo as a 
beast of burden, and what is still more 
remarkable, none of the. hunting tribes 
ever passed to the pastoral state by 
bringing the wild cattle under their do- 
minion. In short, so far are we from 
finding any tendencies to civilization 
and-a settled life among the Indians of 
North America, that melancholy as 
the fact may be, every thing leads to 
an opposite conclusion, We find 
throughout the continent ancient mo- 
numents of former races superior in 
civilization to the present tribes, and 
long before the arrival of Euro- 


eans, the Indian race had retrograded 
into barbarism, and had lost every me- 
morial of their ancestors. 

Onarriving at the Aricara village, the 
Missouri ceases to be navigable, and 
Mr. Hunt and his party were obliged to 
pursue their journey to the Rocky 
Mountains on horseback. ‘They passed 
through the country of the Crow In- 
dians, a tribe of the most dexterous 
horsestealers which America can pro- 
duce. These marauders, issuing from 
their hiding places in the declivities of 
the mountains, pillage the tribes of the 
plains, and carry off great numbers 
of horses, plunder the lonely beaver 
trapper, or attack the weak parties of 
traders. 

The party, however, passed in safety 
through this dishonest tribe, and pro- 
ceeded on their journey across the 
mountains. This lofty range is viewed 
with feelings of superstitious awe by 
the Indians, who believe that its lofty 
and inaccessible summits are the 
abodes of their deceased warriors. 


« They call it,” says Mr. Irving, “ the 
crest of the world, and think that Wa- 
coudah, the Master of life, as they desig- 
nate the Supreme Being, has his residence 
among these aerial heights. Some of 
them place the happy hunting grounds, 
their ideal paradise, among the recesses of 
these mountains, but say that they are 
invisible to living men; here also is the 
land of souls, in which are the towns of 
the generous and free spirits, where those 
who have pleased the Master of life 
while living, enjoy after death, all manner 
of delights,” 


In what is remote or unknown, there 
is always room for the imagination, and 
the inaccessible and snow-crowned 
mountains have, in all ages and coun- 
tries, been peopled by the creations of 
fancy. The heights of the Him- 
malayah Mountains are the favourite 
abodes of the Hindoo deities, and 
every one remembers the aerial inhabi- 
tants of Olympus. The belief in a 
hereafter so accordant with all the as- 
pirations of savage or civilized man, is 
but obscurely revealed to unaided rea- 
son, aud this uncertainty becomes asso- 
ciated in the mind with all that is in- 
definite and inaccessible in the grander 
scenery of nature. 

The remainder of the journey of Mr. 
Hunt’s party was one of hardships and 
misfortunes. They traversed the coun- 
try between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific during the winter, while 
provisions were scarce, and the game 
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difficult: to procure. In consequence 
of this scarcity, they were obliged to 
separate into smaller bands, and to 
subsist on horse-flesh and dogs ; and even 
these .were not always to be procured. 
After numerous hardships and adven- 
tures, the wanderers successively ar- 
rived at Astoria, their head-quarters, 
on the Columbia River. 

The ultimate fortunes of Mr. As- 
tor’s project are soon told. While 
his traders were employed in establish- 
ing their commerce to the west of the 
mountains, war broke out between 
England and the United States, and 
the establishment on the Columbia 
presented a fair and tempting prize to 
the English North West Company.— 
Accordingly, they fitted out an armed 
vessel to take possession of Astoria, 
and the government despatched a 
sloop of war to aidthem. In the mean- 
time a band of North Westers were 
despatched, who, by a skilful ma- 
neuvre, purchased at a small price, 
the whole of Mr. Astor’s property. 
The officers of the sloop of war, who 
had been elated with splendid hopes of 
prize money, were seer disappointed, 
when, on their arrival, they found that 
this El Dorado of the Columbia had 
passed into the hands of the North 
West Company. 

We shall, before taking leave of 
this interesting work, add a few obser- 
vations on the characters of the Indian 
tribes, which are scattered over the 
vast prairies of North America, and 
contrast their habits and dispositions 
with those of their brethren of the 
western shores. Although the Indian 
character possesses many features 
which are common to all the tribes 
from Canada to Chili, still many in- 
teresting modifications are introduced 
by variety of climate, and mode of ob- 
taining subsistence. The Indian mind 
is characterised by its inflexibility, and 
an extreme repugnance to all continu- 
ous labour or tranquil life. The causes 
of this are sufficiently obvious. It 
has been the custom to trace the pro- 
gress of civilization from the rude 
hunter to the nomadic shepherd, and 
from thence to the settled life of agri- 
culture, and ultimately to aggregations 
of men into cities occupied with manu- 
factures and commerce. It is difficult, 
however, to quote a single instance in 
which a tribe of hunters have passed 
voluntarily to the state of shepherds or 
farmers. So far is this from being the 
case, that let even a civilized European 
become habituated to the wandering 
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life of a fur trader or trapper, and 
thenceforth he. is lost to sedentary life. 
The pleasures of the chace—the ex- 
citement of coutinual dangers—the al- 
ternations of perfect inaction and vio- 
lent. exertion, when strengthened by 
habit, render all continuous exertion 
insupportable. The Indian, on his 
hunting expeditions, will encounter an 
amount of fatigue and exertion and 
hunger which is perfectly incredible ; 
but, his time at home is spent in eating 
and sleeping. 

But this mode of life produces many 
effects on the Indian character. Accus- 
tomed to privation and patience in the 
chace, he acquires every artifice ne- 
cessary for accomplishing his purpose ; 
he is silent not to alarm his prey, he 
conceals every expression of his feel- 
ings, and his countenance seldom indi- 
cates either joy or sorrow. His tran- 
quil hours also require excitement ana- 
logous to that of the chace, and hence 
the practice of gaming is a passion ; 
and he often stakes his property, and 
even his wife, on the chance of a game. 
His wars are, in fact, of the nature of a 
nobler kind of hunting ; he pursues his 
foe as he does the bear or the wolf.— 
Open warfare is unknown among In- 
dians, and their revenge is unrelenting. 
Any one who has seen a sportsman in- 
tent-upon his game-may have some 
idea of the habitual cast of the Indian 
countenance. This state of mind is 
also cherished by the scenery around 
him. He sojourns in boundless and 
sombre forests—the lakes are inland 
seas, the mountains of inaccessible 
height, and the rivers of vast magni- 
tude. Everything seems to impress 
on him the vastness of nature and the 
feeble powers of man to contend with 
it ; and this contributes to the stoicism 
of his character, which acquires much 
of the permanence of the mighty 
scenery around him. 

The Indian of the Pacific coasts of 
America is placed under very different 
circumstances, and exhibits correspond- 
ing contrasts of character. He is not 
a hunter, but lives upon the fish which 
frequent his rivers and bays in count- 
less swarms. Hence, he is more se- 
dentary in his habits, and consequently 
more ready to adopt civilized usages. 
The natives of Queen Charlotte Island 
have learned to cultivate the potato, 
although all their intercourse with 
Europeans was confined to the occa- 
sional visits of trading vessels. As 
these tribes of the west subsist upon 
fish, they must also display a degree of 
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mechanical skill which is not required 
by the hunting tribes. The Columbian 
Indian must construct canoes—manu- 
facture fishing lines—and have accom- 
modations for drying his fish. Nature 
is on a less magnificent scale, and pre- 
sents every variety of hill and dale ; the 
coast is indented by numerous inlets, 
and the climate variable. From these 
circumstances the north-western In- 
dian differs remarkably from the hunt- 
ing tribes. His form is less nervous 
and athletic, but is more corpulent.— 
His countenance is more open to va- 
ried expression, and he has less diffi- 
culty in adopting new usages. Their 
wars are less bloody than among the 
hunting races, and instead of indiseri- 
minate massacres, the milder alter- 
native of slavery is adopted, and 
as their contests are not for their 
hunting grounds, consequently they 





are not contending for their exist- 
ence. 

It was our intention to have fol- 
lowed out these observations by a 
more extensive analysis of the Indian 
character, but must defer our remarks 
till some future opportunity, when an 
outline of the filiations of the American 
tribes, and the affinities of their lan- 
guages may afford much curious and 
interesting matter. 

Our opinion of Mr. Irving’s work 


may be easily inferred from the tenor of 


our observations. It is written in a style 
worthy of Mr. Irving’s reputation; the 
facts are narrated with the utmost fide- 
lity ; and in truth, the general accuracy 
of the work is surprizing, as the author 
never visited the remote regions of the 
west. The book has all the interest 
of a work of fiction, combined with 
the accuracy of a historical narrative. 





SISMONDI ON THE CONITITUTIONS OF FREE NATIONS.* 


Tue kindness of a friend of M. de 
Sismondi kas placed in our hands the 
very able volume whose title stands 
at the head of this article, and which 
is intended to form the first of a series 
of speculations on the social sciences. 
We are not unthankful for an interven- 
tion which has procured for ourselves 
a momentary relaxation from the pet- 
tiness of private politics; and which 
enables us for a while to contemplate 
the lofty and beautiful Theory of Go- 
vernment apart from the distressing 
characteristics which, in all our expe- 
rience of its practical operation, the 
interests and passions of men have 
mingled with its details. Too often 
our duty compels us to be engaged 
with this most ungracious department 
of the subject; too often are we 
obliged to pass from the character of 
measures to the incapacity of men, 
whose folly would make the best mea- 
sures ineffective, and give additional 
virulence to the worst. It is a real 
relief to turn from this unjoyous pros- 
pect, which reveals all the least attrac- 
tive qualities of human nature, to those 
wider and more theoretical views in 
which we may sootlie Hope and Imagi- 
nation by dwelling on its possible ad- 
vancement to political greatness; nay, 


to regard the very vices and errors of 
public leaders as forming, scarcely less 
than their few and scanty virtues, a 
part of the prolonged discipline by 
which the civilized world may be 
educating itself into future legislative 
perfection. 

Of these advances, M. de Sismondi 
expresses himself in a strain of lofty 
confidence. The despotisms that have 
crushed the mind, the revolutions that 
have infuriated it, the follies that have 
retarded it, the bigotry that has tram- 
melled it, are all pregnant with hope 
to this prophet of happiness to come. 
The glory of nations has been 
again and again wrecked upon these 
rocks; it is for political Wisdom to 
light the fragments into a flame that 
may be the warning beacon of all 
future ages. Thus the whole world of 
intellect may give itself the experience 
of an individual mind, and profiting 
by the errors of its past historic life, 
make them its directors to prospective 
greatness. That this is a difficult task 
—this application of old lessons to 
new circumstances—we have ever 
been but too well satisfied: and the 
very ability of the work before us has, 
perhaps, tended to increase the con- 
viction. With all its eloquence and 


* « Etudes sur les Constitutions des Peuples Libres.” Par J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi. A Paris, 1836. 
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all its truth, how few distinct and de- 
terminate rules has the genius of its 
author been able to offer for the actual 
practice of nations! How true are 
its generalities, but how restricted in 
application and uncertain in event its 
particular instructions! With what 
energy and effect are the gréat ends 
of legislation designated, with what 
comparative hesitancy and vagueness 
the means to attain them! That he 
knows and acknowledges a_ defect 





which belongs in truth not to himself 


but to the invincible difficulties of his 
subject, is as much an indication of the 
general moderation and wisdom of the 
writer, as the really admirable attempts 
which he has made to overcome it are 
of his philosophical sagacity and depth. 
And, after all, in rightly estimating 
such works as these it is not the “spe- 
eial rules” (in logical phrase) of policy, 
applicable to particular cases, that we 
are to demand—the schemes and secrets 
of political practice ; but the “ general 
rules” and objects of social union—not 
Laws, but the Spirit of Laws. 
Considered then as a sketch of the 
proper aims of legislation, and the 
general principles whieh should govern 
every attempt to realize them, this 
volume is valuable be yond almost any 
similar work which it has been our 
fortune to see for many years. These 
are no untested theories ; the weakly 
children of enthusiasm and inexpe- 
rience ; they are the sound and vigor- 
ous offspring of more than forty years 
study of the history of associated man. 
A profound research of past ages, a 
watchful experience of the present, 
have given to M. de Sismondi qualifi- 
eations for political speculation une- 
qualled, it is probable, in Europe. 
The storyist of the Italian Republics 
and of France, can scarcely fail to 
have learned that great art of histori- 
cal generalization, which, in the simila- 
rities of recurring events, detects the 
great principles that everlastingly per- 
vade society—substantially identical, 
though reappearing under a thousand 
different manifestations : and the keen 
observer of the events of the last half- 
century has had the advantage of wit- 
nessing a series of human. affairs more 
rich with instruction, more pregnant 
with valuable experience, than an 
equal portion of the modern history of 
the world. The work which M: de 
Sismondi now presents to the statists 
of Europe was undertaken, as we have 
stated, forty years since. It was then 
inte — to be carried to a great ex- 
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tent ; “to comprise an exposition and 
criticism of each of the free constitu- 
tions ef which we preserve monu- 
ments.” The first two volumes were 
presented to the Institute, but never 
printed. The result of the more ela- 
borate researches in history which the 
author has since prosecuted, and of 
the enlarged experience which he has 
derived from the eventful changes of 
Europe, has been to throw the light 
of a stronger evidence upon his original 
views, while altering considerably his 
manuer of delivering and enforcing 
them. 

The spirit of this book, as of all M. 
de Sismondi’s writings, is strongly tinc- 
tured with the republicanism proper to 
a patriotic citizen of Geneva ; but it is 
the republicanism of a philosopher as 
well as of a Swiss. Such a man knows 
well that all modes of government are 
but means to a high and noble end; 
and that where that end is fully at- 
tained, the means become absolutely 
indifferent. A political speculator who 
addresses the reason of mankind and 
not the prepossessions of a party, will 
not, it is true, admit with the poet that 
“ whate’er is best administered is best :” 
he knows that this is but the licensed 
exaggeration which the necessary uni- 
versality of poetry requires for its me- 
trical epigrams ; that there are forms 
of government whose evils no perfec- 
tion of mere administration could re- 
move ; and forms of government which, 
while human nature remains the same, 
we can never hope to see well admi+ 
nistered. But while such a thinker 
advocates the adoption of particular 
schemes of polity, and sees in them 
incommunicable advantages, he only 
advocates their adoption on the suppo- 
sition that the public mind either i 
sufficiently familiarized to these systems 
to embrace them with cordiality, or 
presents a ¢abula rasa upon which all 
systems may come into equal competi- 
tion. We cannot forcibly and sud- 
denly induct new codes, unless we can 
with equal suddenness abolish old re- 
collections. We may despise men’s 
prejudices, but we must legislate for 
them. And, therefore, while M. de 
Sismondi speaks and writes as.a genuine 
son of Switzerland, and to new states 
unaffected by the remembrances of an- 
cestry and unbound by the fetters of 
custom, recomme nds some modification 
of the form which national predilec- 
tions have consecrated to his own rea- 
son, he is fully alive to the merits of 
others, can admire the energetic unity 
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of the royal as well as the ardent public 
spirit of the republican executive, and 
recognizes innumerable cases in which 
apparent and theoretical amelioration 
is to be purchased by such a disruption 
of ancient ties and such a violation of 
hallowed customs as would weaken or 
destroy those principles to which all 
government is indebted for its existence 
or its continuance. 

Love and Fear, says M. de Sis- 
mondi, are the two great social mo- 
tives of man, the means by which all 
states of association are maintained in 
existence ; and these terms, understood 
in their most general sense, may serve 
to designate the first great classification 
of human governments. ‘The former 

rinciple, under whatever form it mani- 
Fest itself—whether this attachment of 
the citizen to his country’s institutions, 
be a sentiment of enlightened self- 
interest, or a sentiment of gratitude 
towards a protecting constitution, or a 
sentiment of justifiable pride in influ- 
encing its laws and decisions, or what- 
ever other modification of patriotic 
feeling constitute his affectionate re- 
gard for his native land—is the source 
and support of liberal constitutions. 
The principle of Fear, on the con- 
trary, is that which consolidates all 
those unhappy combinations of men in 
which the object of combination is the 
happiness not of all but of a few— 
which would instantly dissolve if their 
members were free—and which under 
the name of unmixed despotic or ser- 
vile governments have long been the 
curse and disgrace of human reason. 
These miserable combinations are 
wholly rejected by political science ; 
she regards them but as anomalies and 
abortions; and the only modes of 
association whose perfectionment she 
recognizes as the object of her doc- 
trines, are those which, founded on 
the better principles of human nature, 
serve in their turn to exalt the prin- 
ciples on which they rest. 

That the progress of reason, and 
the study of the aims and means of. 
government, is really tending to the 
advancement of this great cause of 
genuine liberty, we would, with M. de 
Sismondi, gladly believe, even in spite 
of the disheartening aspect presented 
by existing European politics, and the 
still more discouraging exhibition which 
our own country offers of the prostitu- 





tion of the language of freedom to the 
vilest purposes of temporary excite- 
ment. It may, we do believe, be 
affirmed, with probability, that the 
light of political truth is spreading, 
notwithstanding the efforts of its ene- 
mies to cloud or quench it, and the 
still more injurious folly of its friends, 
who would prefer to see in it not its 
own sober beam, but the wild unsteady 
gldre of conflagration. In the very 
centre of disturbance the common sense 
of politics is slowly maturing ; the con- 
tention of purties is originating a better 
lesson than party itself could ever 
teach ; and though there are still many 
(and will perhaps be in every age 
many) who are willing to believe that 
agitation and excitement are neces- 
sary ingredients in patriotism, there 
are many, too, who have learned to 
acknowledge that every government 
may be fairly acquiesced in, which 
offers peace, security, and sufficient 
opportunities of intellectual and moral 
development. Our readers may wish 
for the melancholy gratification of 
hearing M. de Sismondi’s own account 
of the present chaotic state of the 
nations which have aspired to be the 
modern champions of freedom in Eu- 
rope. After alluding to the hard fate 
of the Italian Republics, over whose 
tomb he still hangs with the fondness 
of a patriot* deepened by the peculiar 
interest which an historian must ever 
find in the long subject of his labours 
—to the perished republics of Ger- 
many—to the “royal republic” of 
Poland—to the United Provinces de- 
graded, as he seems to think, into a 
monarchy—and to the revolutionized 
cantons of Switzerland—he proceeds 


, to comment on the state of the consti- 


tutional monarchies of Europe. 


“Dans les monarchies constitution- 
nelles, le progrés est également révoqué 
en doute. L’Angleterre, de beaucoup 
la plus sage comme la plus heureuse 
d'entre elles, a introduit un changement 
essentiel dans la partie populaire de sa 
constitution; mais au lieu de la raffermir 
ainsi,elles’est trouvée dés lors ébranlée dans 
toutes ses parties; des haines plus vio- 
lentes s’y sont manifestées, les partis s’y 
sout combattus avec plus d’acharnement, 
toutes les institutions antiques ont été 
menacées, et les amis de leur pays ont pu 
craindre qu'il ne restét bientOt plus rien 
de cette constitution qui avait fait long- 


* M. de Sismondi is himself descended from one of the families of the ancient 
Pisan republic. 
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temps leur gloire. En France, le peuple 
obtint en 1830 une victoire signalée, en 
faveur du progrés, contre le parti du 
mouvement rétrograde, et cependant, si 
nous écoutons toutes les voix qui partent 
de la France, elles s’accordent a affirmer 
que le pays a dés lors reculé au lieu 
@avancer ; les républicains accusent de les 
avoir trahis une partie des chefs qui les 
avaient conduits a la victuire; les légiti- 
mistes pretendent qu'une autorité usurpée 
est toujours violente et tvrannique ; et les 
ministériels conviennent que le pays, 
aprés avoir subi une révolution, est trop 
ébranlé pour supporter encore les libertés 
dont il aurait pu jouir en temps de calme. 
Les petites monarchies d’ Allemagne, 
aprés avoir obtenu presque toutes des 
chartes constitutionnelles, s’apergoivent 
avec étonnement qu’elles ne tiennent rien 
encore; les députés des unes sont obligés 
de donner leur assentiment a tout ce 
qu'on leur propose; ceux des autres ne 
sont pas écoutés, ou sont menacés par 
une puissance étrangére, ou sont décriés 
par les efforts qu’on fait pour leur donner 
la réputation d’incapacité et d'ignorance. 
Les gouvernemens, nés momentanément 
des révolutions d’Italie, ont été accusés 
par ceux qui les avoient élevés d’avoir 
laissé perdre leur cause par leur impéritie, 
leur faiblesse, ou des ménagemens hors de 
saison. Le Portugal, qui a tant combattu 
et tant souffert pour l’établissement d’une 
constitution libre, qui a été si puissam- 
ment assisté pour arriver a son but, et par 
largent ou les armes des étrangers, et par 
les conseils de leur expérience et de leur 
prudence, voit avec inquietude ses insti- 
tutions et son existence Meme compro- 
mises par les caprices d'une jeune fille. 
L’Espagne fait éprouver un sentiment 
plus amer encore. Aprés avoir pleuré 
sur son esclavage, sur l’atroce et absurde 
tyrannie d’un monarque ingrat et parjure, 
on avait salué avec des cris de joie l’appel 
que sa veuve et sa fille avaient fait a la 
nation, pour défendre les droits qu’elles 
lui rendaient. Cette délivrance n’a pro- 
duit qu'une effroyable guerre civile; dés 
lors deux partis se sont combattus avec 
une férocité inouie, et tous deux ont pre- 
tendu étre le parti du peuple. Celui 
pour lequel s’arment dans le nord les 
campagnes et la populace des villes, est 
justement celui qui repousse toute inno- 
vation, toute extension des drvits nation- 
aux; celui qui s’attache avec une sorte 
de fureur 4 tous les abus, 4 toutes les su- 
perstitions, a toutes les livrées de l’escla- 
vage. Le parti contraire n’inspire guére 
plus de contiance ou d’espérance: on la 
vu violent dans la destruction et inhabile 
a reconstruire, attaquer la religion a cause 
de la superstition; la reyauté qui lui 
avait rendu l’existence, & cause des vices 
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de la cour; les franchises et les lilertés 
des provinces, par un vain amour pour 
VYuniformité; la propriété et la foi pub- 
lique, pour se dispenser de payer ses 
dettes; et surtout on I’a vu, ingrat et 
défiant, sacrifier rapidement Ja réputation 
de tous ses serviteurs. I] appelait bien 
au pouvoir ceux qui avaient le plus souf- 
fert pour lui, le plus donné de gages a la 
patrie; mais au bout de peu de semaines 
il les accusait impitoyablement de toutes 
les fautes qu’il les avait forcés lui-méme 
a commettre, il les couvrait d’opprobre, 
et il demandait leur mise en jugement.” 

To this gloomy prospect the condi- 
tion of America brings an accession of 
gloom. The (former) Spanish and 
Portuguese states, though enjoying con- 
stitutions nominally free, are scenes of 
uncivilized violence and unceasing re- 
volution ; the more important regions, 
those which owed their colonization to 
Great Britain—with all their “ material 
prosperity,” their boundless extent of 
territory, their abundance of employ- 
meut, “ their possession by hereditary 
right of the most laboured system of 
legislation, and of the administration 
best adapted to their wants—of all the 
knowledge and experience of an old 
people with the freshness aud vigour 
of a new people,” with all these natural 
aud acquired advantages—are yet, as 
their couduct betrays, but litile imbued 
with the genuine spirit of political 
equity. They not only maintain 
slavery, but they interdict all educa- 
tion to the negro race; they refuse all 
security of liberty or property to the 
free blacks, and they puuish with the 
whole weight of the po spular vengeance 
every manifestation of justice or com- 
mon humanity towards these unhappy 
men. What excuse shall we devise 
here? These things take place by 
the vote of a whole nation; this na- 
tional sin is perpetrated by no decree 
of aristocratic illiberality or monar- 
chical despotism, it is done in the full 
light of publicity, and by the most un- 
mingled democratic constitution in 
the “world. Give us, may it not be 
said with plausibility, the arbitrary 
institutions of Prussia, of Denmark, of 
Austria, in preference to the tyranny 
of the friends of liberty in America! 
If these be the blessings of freedom, 
give us the shame and the d&asters of 
servitude ! 

It is true, that all this is formidable 
enough to the sanguine speculator, yet 
ought it not, argues M. de Sismondi, 
to “discourage him. If the hopes of 
the politician be disappointed at these 
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unfortunate results, the science of the 
politician may aid him in demonstrating 
their causes. In many cases these re- 
sults are themselves exaggerated by 
the fervour of journalists who would 
sacrifice the reputation of their country 
to the gratification of animosity or 
avarice ; while in arbitrary states evils 
far more oppressive may be at work, 
though buried in impenetrable secrecy 
by the censorship of the press. But 
the best encouragement is to be found 
in the actual progress which the dis- 
semination of just political thinking 
has effected in the arbitrary govern- 
ments themselves. A principle is now 
admitted which contains in it the germ 
of endless improvement ; a principle 
established beyond the power of royal 
despotism or of mob despotism to 
shake ; the great principle, that the 
object of all government is the 
good of all. Simple as this truth now 
appears, the discipline of centuries was 
required to teach it. Who hears now 
of the “glory of the monarch” as the 
sole or great end of government? yet 
who heard any thing else in the days 
of Louis XIV.? "The Tory of old 
was often the misguided defender of 
preposterous theories of the sacredness 
of all authority, however acquired or 
maintained, madly arguing that power 
was consecrated by its very existence : 
the Conservative of modern times is 
the rational defender of tried and 
established institutions that have vin- 
dicated their propriety by their per- 
manence, against the idle and mischiev- 
ous spirit of change—a spirit even 
more irrational in many of its votaries 
than the passive obedience of elder 
times—a kind of pessimism which 
adopts but one principle in its political 
philosophy,— Whatever is is not right. 
Again, compare (as another instance 
of the improvement for which we con- 


tend) the morality of modern and of 


former courts ; the decency of conduct 
that governs their precincts, with the 
wild profligacy of by-gone royalty ; 
and where vice still reigns, the sober 
secrecy which now shades it from the 
public gaze, with the shameless ex- 
posure of its pollutions, in the days 
when «a crown could sanctify every 
immorality, and the maxim seemed to 
be accepted:in its fullest literality, that 
“ Kings could do no wrong.” Another 


article of which M, de Sismondi re- 
minds us as signalizing the triumphs 
of intellectual advancement, is the Re- 
form of Criminal Justice, the substitu. 
tion of a system of punishments not 


the less effective because they are 
humane, for the judicial barbarities 
which sullied even the reign of the 
just and liberal Henry IV. The 
victories of rational politics are not 
least certain where they are least ap- 
parent. Prussia—M. de Sismondi 
scarcely does justice to that happy 
country—and Austria, both of which to 
the cursory observer seem so resolutely 
stationary, and all whose novelties ap- 
pear to be those of speculation, not of 
action—the novelties of the lecture- 
room and the closet, not those of the 
cabinet or popular assembly—have, 
nevertheless, felt the universal im- 
pulsion, and their course resembles 
those vast astronomical cycles, where 
the interval of a few years can dis- 
cover little or no progression in the 
mass, but where the comparison of a 
large period detects palpable and _per- 
ceptible advancement. In fact, it is 
now evident—nor has it ever been the 
maxim of this journal to deny it— 
that elements before unthought of have 
entered into political calculation ; that 
doctrines have produced events, and 
events have still more powerfully pro- 
duced doctrines; that the thinking 
faculty has forced its way into the 
conduct of governments, boldly sum- 
moning men to be swayed not by 
habits but by reasons :—and the heart 
of the patriot, and the intellect of the 
philosopher will now feel it their true 
duty not to urge but to restrain, or to 
urge only to guide. Above all, we would 
say that it is their wisdom to remem- 
ber, as a great practical maxim, that 
while human nalure remains the same, 
no government can ever realize the 
bright ideal of speculation ; that it is 
therefore weak or wicked to exhibit 
this delusive phantom for any but a 
purely philosophical purpose ; and that 
in the political, as in the individual 
constitution, nemo caret vitiis, optimus 
est qui minimis urgetur. The best ex- 
isting government is that, wherever it 
be, which makes the greatest provision 
for social happiness and moral pro- 
gression, To expect that this object 
is perfectly attained, or will be perfectly 
attained by any scheme which human 
prudence can devise, is to pronounce a 
direct contradiction—it, is to suppose 
in framing a government that our na- 
ture has attained to the very perfec- 
tion for whose distant production it 
legislates, and that it is to be governed 
by rules, the very contemplation of 
whose possibility presupposes all go- 
vernment needless. 
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The cause of rational freedom ap- 
pears then to be on the advance, in 
spite of its fuilures, and in spite of the 
follies and illusions of its advocates. 
The great object of good men must 
now be to enlighten its course with 
the systematized experience of past 
ages, and above all, to diffuse a spirit 
of generosity and candour among po- 
litical reasoners,—for how can men be 
expected to be of one mind in esti- 
mating a subject which no two of them 
coutemplate in the same light, and where 
the difference is really not a differ- 
ence of judgments but of perceptions ?* 
A citizen’s estimate of the political 
summum bonum will be the result of 
all the mingled influences of his edu- 
cation ; and where the discipline of 
no man’s mind is accurately the same 
with that of his neighbour's, it is surely 
most preposterous to expect that the 
resulting decisions will be the same. 
The truth is, that though upon all 
points susceptible of perfect exami- 
nation, and removed from the sphere 
of passion, reason is ever a principle 
of agreement, it is not reason but party 
that must be called in to produce po- 
litical union. And though such unions 
are as obstinately adhesive as any 
which reason ever consolidated, there 
is still an unfortunate distinction be- 
tween the operation of the two. One 
of the earliest deductions of reason is 
the obligation of candour and tolera- 
tion ; but where party is the principle 
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of concord, in a triple proportion to its 
energy in combining the particles of 
its own mass, it acts to separate that 
mass from all others! Its principle of 
attraction is a principle of repulsion 
also; while its approbation is a 
bigoted devotion, its dissent is rancour 
and abhorrence. 

As it is not in our power on the 
present occasion to pursue any regular 
analysis of M. de Sismondi’s very able 
volume, we pass, however unwillingly, 
from his introductory dissertation, thé 
earlier passages of which have fur- 
nished the text of the foregoing desul- 
tory observations, and proceed to give 
some slight general account of the 
plan of the work itself. We sincerely 
say unwillingly, for there are not many 
pages turned in our progress which do 
not contain either some recognised 
truth admirably expressed, or some 
striking exposition of novel views. 
We particularly refer to the very in- 
genious account of the legislator’s duty 
of conciliating the interests of monar- 
chical, aristocratical, and democratical 
power, as they are found in fact, with 
the principles of these powers as they 
are presented in speculation ; accom- 
modating the absolute rules of theory 
to the prejudices, affections, and habi- 
tudes of actual politics :—to the re- 
marks on the limits of the power of 
society over individuals ;—and to those 
on the true nature of mixed constitu- 
tions. We are not sure, however, that 





* « Let us,” says M. de S. “remember that we are all philosophers of different 































sects; that we all have the same end in view; that, animated by the same desire, we 
all seek the same truth, the same wisdom.” . . . But then—“ How could we 
be of one opinion, since our reason—a human and fallible reason—our sensibility, our 
imagination, represent to us in a manner so different the sovereign good of nations, 
the great object of social science? There are men who see nothing above quiet 
and security, while others value only activity, development, abundance of life. 
Some have regarded virtue as the great end of human association, but they do not 
agree on what is to be understood by the word. To one class it is military virtue, 
national eminence in arms; to another it is moderation, self-government, and purity 
of manners; while to another patriotism, the sacritice of one’s self to society, is the 
only public virtue. In the theories of national wealth, there is the same diversity in 
designating the object of society; whether it shall be excitement of industry, 
activity of labour, equal diffusion of wealth, or the luxuries of colossal individual for- 
tunes. Another body of political philosophers, disregard the moral and the material 
view of social progress, the intellectual movement alone attracts their notice; and even 
on this they differ widely, some demanding a universal diffusion of education, and 
others neglecting the mass, and requiring the production of eminent men as the great 
glory of a community. . « + Where is the common measure for objects so differ- 
ent? or, how shall we persuade him who selects any one of them in preference to the 
rest, that he is in error? While we proclaim that that nation is truly free where the 
national reason dictates the laws, we cannot but know that this reason will not pro- 
nounce every where the same verdict. We must perceive that trath cannot be the 
same for natures that differ from each other, and that are all incomplete; we must 
perceive that truth is one only for the One Being who sees tt entire.” 
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we perfectly understand the force of 
M. de Sismondi’s objection to the 
theory of the equilibration of powers, as 
constituting the liberty of a state. He 
urges that in consistency with the very 
comparison which is insinuated in this 
metaphor, the consequence of such an 
equiponderation would be not action but 
absolute immobility. But wedo not con- 
ceive that the announcers of this view 
of constitutions ever contemplated that 
the equilibrating forces should be per- 
etually engaged in mutual resistance. 
The equilibrium to which they refer 
is one not so much of active as of pos- 
sible effort—the opposing forces are 
not exerted, but they are capable of 
being exerted. The machine really 
discharges its office by the consent of 
the parts, and the result is one of 
cooperation not of counterpotse ; but 
there is always a reserved provision 
that no part may have it in its power 
to augment its force unduly. The 
smooth united action of the whole is 
the perfection of the political condi- 
tion ; the provision of reciprocal checks 
is its safety. ‘The one gives peace and 
prosperity, the other security ; and while 
we admit the benefits of the coopera- 
tion which insures the former, we can- 
not overlook the necessity of the separa- 
tion which constitutes the latter blessing. 
The essays of which this first vo- 
lume consists are classed under three 
heads—the Powers which the people 
ought to preserve—the Powers which 
are independent of the people—and 
the Progress of nations towards free- 
dom.* The deep interest of these 
topics will scarcely be questioned ; 
and we gladly avow that the profit of 
perusing the speculations of the philo- 
sophical republican who canvasses them 
in this work, is to our mind augmented 
by the result to which, as we believe 
and trust, they must lead every think- 
ing subject of the British throne ; an 
accession of attachment to the consti- 
tution under which (the expression, we 
own, is somewhat old-fashioned) it has 
been our fortunate destiny to be born, 
and an equal accession of enthusiasm 
in the resolution todefend its form and 


principles against every assailant whose 
contemptible folly would ridicule, or 
whose ambitious malignity would 
menace them. 

Among the numerous real or affected 
worshippers of political freedom, form- 
ing as they do an assembly vast in 
reality, but where, there can be little 
doubt, the tumult multiplies the ap- 
parent number, it is certainly rather a 
startling consideration that the simple 
test of calling for a definition of this 
important term would inevitably split 
the unanimous host into a thousand 
hostile conclaves. The inscription on 
every banner is the same, but the in- 
terpretation in every bosom varies, 
For proof we appeal to their writings, 
the matured creations of the closet; to 
their speeches, the sudden and perhaps 
the sincerer creations of temporary ex- 
citement; to their actions, the sin- 
cerest indications of all. Philosophers 
instruct us that no two individuals can 
behold the same immediate object of 
vision, or hear the same immediate 
object of audition—the luminous form, 
or the harmonious sound, which we 
hastily conclude to be single objects of 
perception, are equally in their causes 
and themselves, substantially different 
to every perceiving mind; and this 
common object of political idolatry to 
which we are adverting, furnishes an 
instance of a similar illusive identity. 
To some a constitution is free, when 
every individual born on its soil pos- 
sesses a right of suffrage—to some 
when he possesses a right of electing— 
to a third class when he possesses the 
right of being himself elected. With one 
party freedom is reconcileable with a 
constituent assembly alone—with an- 
other the vote by ballot sufficiently 
guarantees it—with another the aboli- 
tion of hereditary legislation—with an- 
other the abolition of hereditary mo- 


narchy—with another the abolition of 


taxes on publication—with all, the su- 
premacy of their own particular faction. 
How irrational to denominate these 
multitudinous parties a single party, 
because they agree to call their con- 
flicting theories by a common name! 


The ambiguity of the word people, notwithstanding M. de Sismondi’s care to 


discriminate its meanings (pp. 88, 89,) creates a continual difliculty in his writings. We 
would adopt the plan of simply translating this Protean term on all occasions, leaving 
it to explain itself, if it were not that its plural form, which the French have the 
advantage of employing, seems to be unrecognized in the present English language. It 
would probably be a useful innovation to introduce the latter into our political ter- 
minology. 
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How absurd to designate them by = 
but that attribute in which they all 
coincide, namely, THE PassION FOR 
CHANGE! A well chosen bond of 


union, for it can never terminate; the 


party of Freedom ends when freedom 
is obtained—the party of Change is, 
from its essential nature, insatiable and 
eternal. 

M. de Sismondi places the question 
of political freedom, as i: regard the 
legislative constitution, upon a firmer 
basis ; aud the security of his struc- 
ture answers to the depth of his 
foundation. A nation, according to 
him, is legislatively free when the 
total intelligence of that nation is 
called out upon every public ques- 
tion, is afforded full opportunity of 
giving and receiving enlightenment, 
and has its final decision carried into 
elfect by the fiat of the national will. 
The great end of national as of indi- 
vidual existence is to act aright—the 
great means of acting aright is to ap- 
ply the whole resources of reason, and 
the art of politics is the art of facili- 
tating and securing this application, 
and thence discovering the true utter- 
ance of the enlightened national mind. 
All that tends to produce this effect 
tends to freedom; all that hinders it, 
however extolled for apparent libe- 
rality, ministers to real slavery. Let 
not this appear barren speculation. 
We possess here, eloquently and argu- 
mentatively established a valuable test 
by which all the plans of political 
theorizers may be equitably tried ; and 
by their accordance to which constitu- 
tional alterations are to be approved 
or condemned. Do they tend to en- 
lighten the national mind? Do they 
tend to facilitate the expression of that 
enlightenment? What havoc would 
these simple interrogatories—trans- 
mitted to us too from the republican 
Alps—produce among the republicans 
of Birmingham and Manchester? How 
terrific the ordeal to the magnificent 
bombast of the Corn Exchange! If, 
for instance, at the close of one of those 
ferocious attacks on one of the two 
hereditary estates of the realm, (the 
other is spared yet a while on the prin- 
ciple of Polyphemus’s mercy,) a voice 
were innocently to suggest the ques- 
tion—whether the proposed measure 
of revolution—consisting as it does of 
the virtual suppression of one great and 
most enlightened interest in the con- 


stitution, and effected as it must be by 
rude disregard of the legal course of 
legislation—tended towards securing 
the full and unforced expression of the 
entire national mind or not,—we sus- 
pect that the ingenious audacity of 


the leader himself would be for a while 
at fault even in the unembarrassing 
presence of his “ free and independent” 
slaves | 


Brought to the test which we have 
enounced—that the object of a legistu- 
tive constitution should be to collect 
the sum of the will, the intelligence, 
and the virtue of the nation, in order 
to place each question in the focus of 
these concentrated rays—the scheme 
of universal suffrage is tound miserably 
wanting. As this is one of the favourite 
idols of our republican party, we will 
take the trouble of showing them how 
a Genevese republican regards the ob- 


ject of their worship. He considers 


the question, as most political ques~ 
tions may be considered, with refer- 
ence to the claims of right and to 
those of expediency. He shows that 
an original right of the majority to go- 
vera the minority (which is commonly 
assumed in this scheme) is utterly un- 
discoverable—the right if it exist, al- 
together depending on convention.— 
Since then, from the origin of associa- 
tions, we can derive no support for 
this theory, let us look at them in their 
actual state. The man, no longer an 
isolated being, but a citizen, enjoying 
and acknowledging the advantages of 
such a condition, claims no right be- 
youd that of possessing all political 
privileges which the interests of the 
whole permit him, Any other right 
is a fallacy—a dream. The right 
of a citizen is the expediency of 
the state: this surrender of natural 
liberty to public utility is the price 
which the citizen pays for the advan- 
tages of citizenship.* This reasoning 
brings the question under the law of 
expediency; and here we apply the 
test. Does the exercise of universal 
suffrage tend to aid or to stifle the de- 
velopment and expression of the en- 
lightened intelligence of the nation ? 
Our answer is decisive, whether we 
derive it from speculation or from ex- 
perience. Previous to all examina- 
tion of facts, it must be obvious that a 
system of governing by the multitude 
of voices, “ of counting suffrages in- 
stead of weighing them,” must neces- 


* We may have gone in this exposition beyond M. de Sismoad.’s views. To us 


the case seemed imperfect without some such completion. 
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sarily throw the control of public af- 
fairs into the hands of those who, from 
habits and education are least qualified 
to direct them rightly: that the multi- 
tude in a pure democracy must be in- 
yariably swayed not by reason but by 
authority—whe ther it be the authority 
of priest, of proprietor, or of dema- 
gorue—and es must be but the 
reflectors of a light not their own ; that 
the same expectations which would re- 
commend such an extension of privi- 
Jeges ought equally to confer them on 
women and on children ; that the sei- 
ence of political management is of all 
others that which requires the most 
of patient attention, and protracted 
consideration —qualities which it would 
be chimerical to expect in the mass ; 
that the virtuous and enlightened are 
always a minority, aud that to give to 
the opinions of such men no more than 
the weight aon is due to the opinions 
of the least gifted would be to lose to 
the state its most valuable property, the 
wisdom of its members. “ The nation 
cannot be well-governed but by its 
most virtuous and most enlighte ned 
citizens. Itis not that they, in pro- 
portion to their virtue and intelligence, 
have a right to the sovereignty ; it is 
that the nation, as sovereign, has a 
right to all the intelligence and virtue that 
they possess.” Who would think of 
guiding a vessel on an unknown sea 
by the majority of voices? Not in- 
deed that the pilot has aright to guide 
the vessel, but that the vessel has a 
right to the services of the pilot. M. 
de Sismondi puts this effectively. — 

««¢ Shall we steer for China or for Ca- 
lifornia?’ is the question put severally to 
each sailor in a vessel which we suppose 
to have missed its way in the South Sea. 


‘ Why, I do not know in what part of the 
globe we are,’ answers the sailor; ‘I do 
not know the distance of the coasts; I 
never even heard of such places as China 
or California; I confess I had rather not 
vote, for Iam not in a condition to make 
achoice or have any preference.’ ‘ No 
matter, you shall vote, and your vote 
shall have as much weight as that of the 
skilfullest navigator on board.’ ¢ China, 
then, be it; the name is shorter, and I'll 
remember it better!’ ” 


Such is the annihilation of all intelli- 
gent grounds of proceeding, when men 
are considered as simple units, and 
when all the distinctions of judgment 
and patriotism are lost in the establish- 
ment of a false and irrational equality. 

And what an accession of evidence 
does experience bestow on these con- 
clusions! The mass is ever retrograde. 
Ask the philosophers of Greece, the 
state of the Athenian democracy, and 
these deep-thoughted republicans will 
tell you of its brutality, its blindness 
its caprice, its bigotry, its fugitive 
virtues, and its permanent despot- 
ism, No one writer of any name 
has ever spoken without dissatisfac- 
tion of the government of the uni- 
versal popul: ar assembly ; the wise 
know that prejudice is the only energy 
of ignoranee. Count voices in Spain or 
Portugal, and you will replace the in- 
quisition ;* count voices in Russia, 
and you will preserve the dull despot- 
ism of the Czar, unmitigated by a single 
corrective institution. In Switzerland 
(it is a Swiss citizen who tells us,) the 
cantons which have enjoyed the mag- 
nificent equality of the universal vote— 
all males over eighteen years of age 


being qualified—are behind the rest of 


Switzerland, the rest of Europe, in in- 


* « The masses,” says M. de Sismonii, as if he had come fresh from an Irish sa- 


cerdotal oration, and still breathed the disgust which every real patriot feels at these 
holy harangues, where the altar is converted into the tribune, and the just authority 
of religion prostituted to the miserable purpose of awakening or preserving every foul 
and half-forgotten prejudice which an ignorant peasantry can entertain against the 
laws that are set to govern them ;—* The masses, (in Spain) stimulated and conducted 
by the priests, the most dangerous of all demagogues, have battled with feroe ity against 
ail progress of enlightenment—against all liberty—against all clemency.’ Yet, after 
all, if the religious prepossessions of the peasantry in Ireland are to constitute 
the new “ ascendancy”—and while we see and denounce this commencing tyranny 

God forbid that we should ever deny them their just rights as brethren and Chris- 
tians !—why are the same religious prepossessions of the peasantry of Spain to be 
trampled on;—combated too by a system of wretched butchery and hualf-sided 
hostility that has made our glorious old England despicable through Europe !— 
If the will of the mob be an infallible guide in Irish politics, why has the same will 
expressed on the same subject, lost all its prerogatives beyond the Pyrenees? The 
advocates of the unlimited sovereignty of the people, (in the democratic sense of that 
phrase) would find it rather difficult to answer. 
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stitutions and policy. The will of the 
people is expressed, it is true ; but that 
will is constantly retrograde, and the 
triumphs of the unqualified right of le- 
gislation are found in the continuance 
of judicial torture, the eagerness for 
: foreign mercenary service, the jealous 
proscription of the liberty of the press. 
So much for democratic “freedom in 
the Helvetian valleys.” 

Repulsed from this ground, the 
champions of democracy assume an- 
other. Representative government is 
now their idol; the nation assembled 
through its accredited organs. We 
admit, with our author, the excellencies 
of this invention, but we admit it upon 
grounds very different from those 
which sustain and hallow it to the tho- 
rough-paced democrat. If the merits 
of the representative system depended 
upon the identity of the nation with 
its representatives,—insomuch that the 
representatives are to do exactly what 
the nation would have done could it 
have assembled, and that the inconve- 
nience of such an assembly is the only 
reason for resorting to these instru- 
ments—it is obvious that every single 
objection which we have adduced 
against the reference of public ques- 
tions to the universal vote, would be 
equally effective against this delegated 
convention. “People can only de- 
legate what they possess ; and if the 
masses are ignorant and retrograde, 
they cannot transmit to their ambassa- 
dors progressive knowledge and pro- 
gressive purpose.” If direct democracy 
be pefnicious, indirect democracy can 
be no better. Clearly, therefore, re- 
presentative government is a slavish 
and mischievous illusion, if it be only 
regarded as an expedient for securing 
the national sovereignty to the majo- 
rity of votes in the nation. If repre- 
sentatives are but as counters, which, 
wholly valueless and insignificant in 
themselves, convey a certain conven- 
tional import which they are commis- 
sioned to bear, and from which they 
cannot depart,—if they are but minia- 
ture pictures of the sentiments of their 
district, presenting a faithful copy in 
small of the decisions of a county or a 
borough, as a convex mirror gives in a 
few inches an accurate reflexion of a 
landscape—and if this mere instrumen- 
tal office comprise the transmission to 
the national assembly of all the bigotry, 
all the passion, and all the prejudice of 
a whole vicinage unimpaired and un- 

changeable, a fool’s folly exactly coun- 
terbalancing a wise man’s wisdom,— 
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we acquire all the evils of the former 
system, the surrender of power into the 
hands of ignorance, with only the ad- 
dition of an illusion of pretended deli- 
beration— 


« We are not to speak of the right of 
every citizen—ofevery individual to be 
represented, but of the right of every in- 
dividual to be well governed ; of his inte- 
rest that society make in all cases the 
best choice possible . . . . . Ifit 
be absurd to say that a minority is free 
because it obeys only the laws that the 
majority has enacted against it, it is not 
less so to say that a nation is free because 
it only obeys the laws that those whom it 
has regularly elected, have enacted against 
it; itis the nature of laws, it is their 
conformity with public opinion, and not 
the deceptions of representation which 
ought to prove that they are truly the 
expression of the will of a free people.” 


The perpetual sovereignty of the en- 
lightened national will is freedom ; and 
the system of representative govern- 
ment is admirable as far, and only as 
far, as it tends to develope that virtu- 
ous intelligence, and to secure it from 
oppressive interception. In this point 
of view it is an admirable institution ; 
nor, if it be rightly managed and under- 
stood, is there any conceivable me- 
chanism by which those two great 
means of developing the enlightened 
will of the nation can be better ob- 
tained—the production of the mass of 
public opinions, and the refinement of 
these opinions into proper decisions by 
discussion. Inthe constitution of such 
an assembly, the representation of inte- 
rests is of farmore consequence than the 
representation of districts or localities. 
The representation of interests is the 
representation of opinions; and the re- 
presentation of opinions is the first 
great requisite for discussion. For as 
man is formed, his opinions are neces- 
sarily modified by his self-love ; his ac- 
quaintance with his rights is enlarged, 
and his determination to defend them 
fortified, by the all-powerful ‘feeling 
that they are his own rights committe, 
to his own advocacy. M. de Sismond! 
states with great force the defécts of 
the French system of election; and 
contrasts its deceptive appearance of 
plenary representation with the seeming 
inequality but really superior univer- 
sality of the English scheme. His 
views would probably have applied 
with yet greater propriety antecedently 
to the vast changes produced by the 
Reform Bill. We are not inclined to 
dispute that the provisions of that mea- 
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sure for extending the privileges of 
election to several places not previously 
possessed of them, were required by a 
just, and liberal policy ; but assuredly, 
the bill was itself defended by its parlia- 
mentary supporters upon grounds which 
displayed an utter misconception of the 
true peculiarities of our constitution.— 
Events have since shown too forcibly 
to need any commentary, that the 
much abused rotten boroughs were 
really a valuable provision in our re- 
presentative system; and the peril 
which, at this hour, menaces the House 
of Peers—a peril which could never 
have existed under the Old Sarum 
Constitution—sufficiently demonstrates 
that these representatives of the aris- 
tocratic interest were (to adopt a me- 
chanical metaphor) the duffers that 
perpetually broke the violence of the 
colliding parts of the political machine. 
England, which, like every very limited 
monarchy, is substantiallya republic (en- 
dowed with advantages which a pro- 
fessed republic could never attain or 
preserve,) perpetually wavers between 
the aristocratic and democratic genus 
of republics. Its history, since the 
birth of its liberty, consists of the con- 
flict of these elements ; and its perfec- 
tion is to-reconcile them. The close 
boroughs, without being directly in- 
tended for the purpose, went far to- 
wards solving this difficulty ; whether 
design will ever afford any meaus of 
doing so, equal to this creation of acci- 
dent, may perhaps be the subject of 
hope, but can scarcely be that of ex- 
pectation. 

The history of the French elective 
system is a striking instance of the 
short-sightedness of theorists in their 
calculations of political provisoes.— 
After the Revolution, it was deter- 
mined that the whole nation should con- 
cur in the nomination of representa- 
tives; and primary assemblies were 
appointed to nominate the electors who 
were to select the members of the le- 
gislature. After some time, it was 
found that this apparently satisfactory 
scheme wholly failed’ in attaining its 
object. The people perceived that 
their indirect nominees neither knew 
them nor were known by them, and 
that their “sovereignty” over public 
affairs, was reduced to nothing. Of 
this sovereignty each individual was 
entitled to six-millionths ; he soon found 
that even this fraction of control was 
substantially lost. After the restora- 
tion, the system of direct election was 
adopted ; and in order to give such 


value to the suffrage as would make it 
of some importance to its possessor, the 
qualification was fixed at 300 francs of 
taxes. This arrangement, which seemed 
calculated to produce general acquies- 
cence, has, however, fared so ill, that 
an abatement of the qualification to 
200 francs was universally demanded 
at the revolution of the “ Three Glo- 
rious Days,” and a still greater exten- 
sion of suffrage is now the object of the 
popular clamour in France as well as 
among ourselves; an extension of 
which it is difficult to speak with deci- 
sion ; for while some consider it calcu- 
lated to produce a still more complete 
obstruction of the influence of the rea- 
soning minority of the community, 
others consider it peremptorily de- 
manded by the democratic distribution 
of propeity in France. The only 
maxim in the theory of election that 
seems to us to afford a rock of support 
ainidst all these varying tides of opi- 
nion, is the principle that interests and 
opinions are the real subjects of repre- 
sentation, not numbers and places ; and 
that the latter really obtain a repre- 
sentation only in virtue of the former. 
Numbers will of course come into con- 
sideration under this calculation of in- 
terests ; for every mun is concerned 
in Ais own interest and the interest of 
the class to which he belongs; but 
numbers will not be the only subjects 
of representation, inasmuch as it may 
happen that a body not numerically 
equivalent to a fifth of any body in the 
state may possess interests of five 
times as great political importance as 
any other class whatever. We have 
mentioned interests and opinions. By 
the adequate representation of the 
former, all parties are secured against 
neglect or oppression ; by that of the 
latter, provision is made for the per- 
petual progress, political and moral, of 
the country ; if doth could be secured, 
(and, as we before observed, the repre- 
sentation of interests will always be 
nearly equivalent to that of opinions,) 
the scheme of a Representative Assem- 
bly would be perfect. 

M. de Sismondi explains at great 
length the principles which should re- 
gulate the association of the Demo- 
cratic Element in the legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial powers ; a partici- 
pation which, he contends, is indispen- 
sably necessary, in order to secure the 
mass of the population from actual 
oppression, from mental debasement, 
and even from the liability to revolu- 
tionary excitation which the absence 
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of all popular interest in the national 
institutions presents as material for the 
ambition of the demagogue to operate 
on. With regard to. legislative and 
executive powers, he would resort to 
the instrumentality of the communes 
and municipalities, continually con- 
nected with the central power of the 
state; and for the exercise of judicial 
privileges, to such institutions as our 
invaluable trial by jury, on which he 
passes an encomium warm enough to 
satisfy the most resolute admirer of 
this jewel of the British Constitution. 
In the Essay immediately succeeding 
the one to which we have just been 
referring, M. de Sismondi proceeds to 
the consideration of a problem, not 
less abstruse than any of the former, 
and indeed closely connected with 
them all,—namely, the means by which 
the National Reason may be summon- 
ed to the National Sovereignty. This 
we have before noticed as forming the 
great end of legislative policy. The 
National Reason is to the state what 
the presiding principle of Wisdom 
and Intelligence is to the individual ; 
and, as the latter requires to be puri- 
fied and exalted by long and careful 
contemplation, above the conflicts of 
passion and interest—so must the for- 
mer, to deserve its character and title, 
be the elaborated product of universal 
discussion; and thus, by the gradual, 
but certain supremacy of truth over 
error, succeed in eliminating from its 
pure and perfect essence every intru- 
sive tincture of prejudice and precipi- 
tation :— 


“It is only after the tempests of pub- 
lic opinion have been calmed, after its 
dissensions have been conciliated, after 
its flashes have been condensed into a 
single light, vivid, calm, and equable, that 
the National Reason pronounces, and 
that its sentence ought to be law.”* 


The great introductory consideration, 
therefore, is the formation and develop- 
ment of this pudlic opinion, of which the 
National Reason is the last and most 
perfect refinement. In all free states this 
process is effected by the spontaneous 
discussions of all who are interested 
in public affairs, by the earnest inter- 
course of private circles, the animation 
of public meetings,—by the journals 


* « Etudes,” 
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and pamphlets of the day,—by all that 
diversified machinery of political ex- 
citement, which our age and country 
assuredly do not require to hear more 
copiously described. It has the ad- 
vantage, says M. de Sismondi, of at 
once appearing to be the work of ail 
society, and, nevertheless, being only 
the expression of its most intelligent 
portion. Discussions of this kind 
precede and enlighten the more regu- 
lar official debates of political ques- 
tions ; while, on the other hand, the 
theoretical representations of specu- 
latists are tried and corrected by the 
more experimental spirit of the Cham- 
ber or the House,—the conjectures of 
a Montesquieu by the experience of a 
Député du peuple, and the philoso- 
phical calculations of a Hume by the 
arithmetical ones of his modern par- 
liamentary namesake. 

In arranging the representative sys- 
tem the great point to be attained is 
obviously—that the deputy may be at 
once thoroughly impregnated with the 
wants and the wishes of his constitu- 
ents, and at the same time sufficiently 
independent of their control to bring 
to the assembly of the nation, not the 
unalterable vote of a pledged partizan, 
but the dignified candour of a delibe- 
rative councillor. To the entire sys- 
tem of PLEDGES, antecedent to elec- 
tion, we confess ourselves strongly op- 
posed.t Weare opposed to it, not so 
much on account of its direct practical 
results, as on account of its inconsis- 
tency with the true spirit of our con- 
stitution, and consequently, its indirect 
and ultimate tendency to alter the 
whole nature of our political system. 
It is true that the great questions upon 
which these pledges are exacted are 
usually so vigorously agitated outside 
the walls of parliament, and previously 
to its meeting, that little can be ex- 
pected from subsequent parliamentary 
debate, of a nature so forcible as to 
alter opinions formed from this wide 
extra-mural discussion. It is true, that 
we are not so chimerical as to expect 
that any eloquence of any speaker 
could proselytize (for instance) Mr. 
O’Connell to the cause of British con- 
nexion, or reconcile Lord John Russell 
to the existence of the Irish church. 
Such conversions are beyond the ora- 
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+ Aussi est il absurde de donner des cahiers impératifs aux députés: c'est supposer 
que la décision précéde la délibération, que les parties en savent plus que le tout; que- 
chaque intérét ne veut rien céder, et que toute conciliation est impossible. —Ztudes, 
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tory of a Cicero,—perhaps beyond 
that of a Melbourne. It is not, there- 
fore, in the expectation of such possi- 
bilities as these, that we abjure the 
fetters of the pledge. But it is be- 
cause such a practice habituates the 
people to a false view of the nature of 
the House of Commons, by familiar- 
izing them to regard it as a purely de- 
mocratic convention, assembling be- 
cause it is not convenient for the people 
themselves to assemble, and presenting 
the verdict of the multitude as ambuas- 
sadors whose powers are limited to 
announcing decisions already defini- 
tively concluded. The wildest theo- 
ries of republicanism never contem- 
plated anything so monstrous as this, 
so adverse to national advancement, and 
by destroying all the real advantages 
of a representative assembly, so calcu- 
lated to crush, under the torrent of 
vulgar prejudice, every development 
of public wisdom. A dignified posi- 
tion, truly, for the national deputies ! 
Invested with “a power of attorney,” 
by a constituency, the blind proxies of 
an electoral majority, a sort of parlia- 
mentary automata, differing little from 
that obedient “Speaking Machine” 
which, as we remember, the ingenuity 
of an accomplished professor present- 
ed, not long since, to the curivsity of 
a Dublin audience;—yet, assuredly, this 
is the ideal contemplated by the advo- 
cates of the pledge. For our part, 
when we accept the office of senatorial 
machine, we are resolved at least to 
make one condition,—that we receive 
some hire for our vicarious labour; as 
certainly, if we are but to think and 
speak as we'are bid, it would be sadly 
unreasonable that the LEGAL advocate 
should be paid for vindicating the fol- 
lies of a client, and the parliamentary 
one be unrewarded for vindicating the 
absurdities of a district. In both in- 
stances there is the simple transmission 
of a case previously settled; and in 
both alike, or in neither, there ought 
to be a remuneration for the very 
troublesome, and often very inglorious, 
task of stating and enforcing it. 

Tt is ovvious that there are two 
ways of considering the English House 
of Commons ;—as an assembly of 
councillors, deputed to consider for the 
public weal—or as an assembly of 
agents, deputed to signify the will of 
the majority in their respective con- 
stituencies. The latter supposition is 


refuted by the whole spirit and nature 
of its proceedings; the very formula 
of convocation is sufficient to prove 


that they are meant to be, not dele- 
gated verdicts, but deliberative discus- 
sions. From this theory of the House 
of Commons it will follow that, the 
deliberative character being essential 
to membership, whatever destroys that 
character may be said virtually to des- 
troy the membership itself, and there- 
fore may be considered as diminishing 
the number of members comprehended 
in the House by every instance in 
which it occurs. That is to say—the 
system of pledged votes terminates— 
not merely in contradicting the spirit 
of the English polity, but in directly 
violating its letter. It is not merely 
unconstitutional, it is illegal. 

As this subject is one of great pre- 
sent interest, and one continually in- 
volved in perplexity by the shallow 
casuistry of our democratic statists, it 
may be well to advance a step farther 
in its consideration. No question is 
oftener proposed, than the course of 
conduct befitting a representative who 
discovers that his conscientious vote 
must differ from the opinions of the 
constituency (that is, of that majority 
of the constituency) which has return- 
ed him. Instant resignation, is the 
ery of the republican politician; the 
moment that the representative ceases 
to be the exponent of his constituent 
majority, his right to represent it ceases. 
If he vote in its favour he is a hypo- 
crite; if he vote against it he is an 
apostate : let him cease then to vote! 
Utterly erroneous! reply the opposite 
party: the constituency has made its 
bargain, and must abide by it. It has 
undertaken the changes and chances 
of political life, and it must be pre- 
pared to meet them. Such conver- 
sions can happen but seldom; but 
when they do, they are necessarily 
irremediable, until the dissolution of 
parliament has restored the power of 
choice and of rejection. 

The truth is not fully declared by 
either purty ; but it certainly is ap- 
proached more _ by the latter of 
the two. The first duty of a member, 
compared to which all others are sub- 
ordinate,—is to consult and vote for the 
public good. If he vote at all, there 
ought to be no question that this con- 
sideration ought to take precedence of 
the wishes, expressed or implied, of 
any constituency,—or of the world. 
The arguments of a constituency may 
influence a decision ; their wishes, ne- 
ver. But under the supposed case 
of a discrepancy, ought he to vote at 
all? To this we reply by a simple 
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distinction. If he be expressly and 
verbally pledged to resign, his course 
is obvious ; he was indeed grossly cul- 
pable in admitting an unconstitutional 
obligation, but once subjected to it, he 
cannot escape its control without vio- 
lating every principle that regulates 
the intercourse of men. But if he be 
not expressly and verbally pledged to 
resign; if he have only declared to the 
electoral. body that his. opinions (at the 
time of declaration) were of a certain 
caste, and have left to them to con- 
clude for themselves as to his stability, 
he is not only not bound to resign, but 
would err in resigning. In voting ac- 
cording to his convictions, he has ful- 
filled his duty, and his whole duty. If 
any other covenant were understood, 
it was illegally and unconstitutionally 
understood. ‘To this view there is one 
apparent objection. Why, it may be 
asked, declare opinions at all on the 
hustings ; and why labour with. such 
energy to demonstrate their accordance 
with those of the constituency, if the 
candidate be not substantially pledging 
himself to represent them in the most 
literal sense of representation? The 
answer is simple. Opinions are de- 
clared, not that the constituency may 
select an agent to transmit their irre- 
vocable decisions, du¢é that they may 
select a wise and competent public 
councillor. Now, as every elector’s 
individual opinions must be the ulti- 
mate standard to which he refers in 
order to determine the wisdom of 
others, he will (disturbing influences 
apart) select the candidate who most 
closely expresses them; and thus the 
number will ultimately “ represent” the 
wishes of the constituency, just as if 
the coustituency (which it does not) 
recognized his election for the sole 
purpose of representing them. The 
Sestanotton of opinions is not to es- 
tablish his ability to “represent,” but 
to establish his character as a legis- 
lator; and the latter will necessarily 
rise in the opinion of the constituency, 
in proportion as it approximates to the 
former. From this general coinci- 
dence arises, on the one hand, the vul- 
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gar confusion of the two; and on the 
other, the necessity of showing their 
relative priority in rank, whenever, as 
in the case above cited, they appear 
to conflict. We repeat that, according 
to all just views of the nature of the 
House of Commons, we are warranted 
to say—not that the candidate is bound 
to vote in any given way, because a 
certain constituency have elected him,— 
but that a certain constituency have 
elected him because he was likely so to 
vote. We must, however, relinquish a 
subject which its great approaching im- 
portance could alone have induced us 
to prolong to this extent. 

And with this topic we must, for the 
present relinquish M. de Sismondi’s 
volume. We may return to it again ; 
for our space has not allowed us to 
present in these remarks anything ap- 
proaching to a continuous account of 
its entire contents. If we should be 
prevented from doing so, we shall have 
at least offered our attestation to the 
variety and the wisdom of one of the 
few political dissertations of our times 
which a philosopher may peruse with, 
approbation, oa a philanthropist with 
pleasure. “ La politique est une sci- 
ence que je crois avoir achevée,” was 
the cool boast of the Abbé Sieyes ; 
M. de Sismondi will searcely echo the 
presumptuous vaunt of the sophist of 
the revolution. He has too much 
knowledge not to know its bounds ; 
but he may console himself with the 
reflection that, if he has not attained 
to the imaginary omniscience of the 
French politician, he has proved no 
slight contributor to the progress of 
that real and attainable knowledge, 
which, we may hope, will at length 
pervade the whole of society, and, by 
bestowing on all classes a distinct per- 
ception of the true aims and ends of 
political institutions—what they can 
do, and what they can never hope to 
do,—aid in setting the public welfare 
beyond the interested efforts either of 
agitation to endanger in its boisterous 
tempest, or of corruption to impair in 
its sluggish and deceitful calm. 
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THE TRUE’ THEOLOGY OF NATURE, 


OF spiritual knowledge there are two 
great branches, which, though seem- 
ingly remote in character, are yet by a 
most beautiful series of common prin- 
ciples and profound coincidences to be 
traced to the same origin, and to lead 
to the same conclusions. Of these, 
the first in order of time, but not of 
design, is that evidence of a creative 
intelligence, to be derived from a sci- 
entific observation of nature. The 
second, the revelation which God has 
actually made of his own design and 
law—thus supplying that more impor- 
tant and practical know ledge, not other- 
wise even to be remotely conjectured. 
This, though last in order, will, upon 
reflection, appear the indispensible 
preparation for the former. It is now, 
we believe, generally felt that meta- 
physical speculations, commencing with 
ill-defined assumptions, proceeding on 
premises merely verbal, and ending in 
the most remote and incomprehensible 
inferences, are as little to be depended 
upon in theology as they have been 
found in all other subjects of human 
enquiry : and as such reasonings have 
hitherto failed to add to our knowledge 
of things which are within our com- 
pass of. observation, so they are still 
less likely to be very profitable when 
applied to the nature and attributes of 
God. ‘To be sensible of this the re- 
flecting reader has ouly to recollect the 
confused chavs of religions and theo- 
logies, which have been the result of 
human speculation in every age and 
nation, until we reach the contines of 
probability in the page of Scripture. 
In laying aside the amazing subtleties 
of the ancient philosophy, or of the 
metaphysical Christian divines of the 
a priori school, the Christian student 
will ever approach the simpler and 
clearer light of that Word which bas 
made foolish the wisdom of this world, 
with the fecling of one who has been 
“through outer and through middle 
darkness borne,” when he first gains a 
prospect of the “ Holy light—purest of 
things first-born—of the eternal, co- 
eternal beam.” 

It is not until the design and moral 
attributes of God are known from his 
word, that they can be traced with 
reasonable certainty in the world 
which he has created for purposes 
which do not appear distinctly trace- 


able on the surface. To human 
eyes but a little portion is seen, of a 
plan which is based upon infinity and 
built for eternity. A depth too un- 
fathomable for the sounding line of 
human reasonings, expands more 
broadly before us as we look with more 
intentness upon it, with the purpose of 
tracing analogies between the known 
and unknown realms of truth or dis- 
covering final purposes within our 
shallow compass and depth. 

But let the purpose be known ; let 
the scheme of God’s dealings be laid 
before us ; and although our reasonings 
must still be confined to one aspect of 
our Creator; yet there immediately 
may be looked for, a correspondent 
system of indications, by which one 
separate part of the same general de- 
sign may be found connected in prin- 
ciple with the other. And further, 
there may also be found those corres- 
pondencies of plan which two dis- 
tinct works of the same author may be 
expected to exhibit. 

Furnished with these principles of 
observation, the true analogies of Na- 
tural Theology commence with the 
sacred philosophy of the Christian 
mind, which alone converses with a 
divine being, not purely imaginary ; 
neither the phantasm which poetry con- 
jures up from human conceptions, nor 
the verbal abstraction of idealess meta- 
physics, but the creator of all worlds, 
w ‘ho, having made man responsible, has 
given him laws of action—and having 
made him for a purpose, which im- 
plied some knowledge of his maker, has 
imparted that knowledge on authority 
of the most unequivocal and unques- 
tionable kind. Such is the first step, 
and not as it is sometimes fancied, the 
conclusion to be looked for in the study 
of natural theology. 

This key to the true comprehension 
of the natural world bei ing obtained, the 
actual methods ,of the creative mind 
in one clear instance being placed in 
our possession, a deep and varied region 
of analogies starts to the thoughtful 
from every scene of animate and in- 
animate nature. That there may be 
discovered many features of such an 
analogy between the revealed word— 
its moral plan, the scheme of redemp- 
tion, ou one hand: and the systems 
which are to be traced in the social 
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and natural world, is what might be 
anticipated, on the principle that they 
are not only designs of the same au- 
thor, but that they also bear relation 
to the same common end; and it is 
only when thus viewed that the works 
of the visible creation afford not only 
(as in Bishop Butler’s profound argu- 
ment) strong corroborations, but as we 
shall presently endeavour to shew, beau- 
tiful illustrations and impressive mani- 
festations of the power, the glory, and 
love of God, not only as the creator of 
heaven and earth, but as our own 
parent and friend who has taught us by 
is word. 

If with this view we look upon the 
outline of this great system of analo- 
gies, omitting all subtle links, and all 
topics which might demand more at- 
tention than ordinary readers care to 
afford, we may enumerate the similar 
characters of adaptation to our wants 
and capacities, the similar marks of that 
pervading compensation by which good 
is developed fiom evil—the same per- 
manence of principle, and capacity of 
conforming to varied circumstances, 
not. to be discerned ia human con- 
trivances—the same adaptation to a 
transient state—the same _ practical 
simplicity and speculative difficulty— 
the same internal power to work on 
the better and purer feelings, and im- 
press devotional sentiment. On these 
topics we shall avoid detail. Some of 
them are well illustrated, by Whewell, 
Buckland, and the other authors of 
the Bridgewater Treatises ; and some 
involve lengthened disquisition, which 
is not our purpose. 

For this reason we cannot dwell as 
fully as we would desire on that singu- 
lar provision by which the history of 
redemption and the institutions of re- 
vealed religion commencing in the 
garden of Eden, has preserved its con- 
tinuity. And still changing its external 
forms with the developments of the so- 
cial progress through so many extreme 
changes and revolutions, developed 
from itself provisions and changes 
suitable to all ; without losing, through 
all, a single feature of its identity.— 
This, could we follow in detail so broad 
and deep a view, might be paralleled in 
the changeful revolutions, by which the 
features and productions of physical na- 
ture, can be traced into adaptations to 
the progress of social change ; the 
domestic bird and beast—the garden 
and agricultural production—-the metal 
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and-coal formations. In both branches 
of the comparison—wonderfully exhi- 
biting principles of stability and provi- 
sional adaptation, and contrasting with 
the works of human skill, the obsolete 
laws and institutions—the empires sur- 
viving in a name—the unrecording 
monuments—the knowledge confuted 
by time—the dead language—the spe- 
culation abandoned and forgotten— 
things which contemplated with a nar- 
row view, have ever imparted a pre- 
vailing sceptical sense to the historical 
inquirer. While the Christian philoso- 
pher alone, looking on the whole but as 
the manifestation of the one great plan, 
alike traceable in all its parts: the 
moral, social, spiritual, and physical, 
may apply the reflection of Cicero, in 
a more comprehensive sense—Opi- 
nionum commenta delet dies, nature con- 
Jirmat. Such is the characteristic attri- 
bute of the divine architect, however 
traced, whether in the world that he 
has made, or the word that he has 
spoken. 

In the same manner, we might se- 
lect numerous instances to shew, that 
while in both the natural and revealed 
systems, the common uses and applica- 
tions are of the most practical kind, 
and accommodated to our most urgent 
wants and simplest perceptions, there 
are heights and depths of contrivance 
and design, which baffle and perplex 
the deepest research. In each, there 
is manifestly a system perfect in itself, 
yet as obviously forming a portion of 
a further system. For this purpose we 
might detail tie social provisions of 
Christianity, which form the broad 
foundation of the civilized world ; and 
in like manner the natural adaptations 
of our mundane system to the same 
great ends ; while in both we are led 
by the course of our enquiry to the out- 
works of the infinite and eternal, to the 
mysterious, inscrutable, and boundless 
empire of the universal mind. So that 
while we are taught and fed—guided, 
governed, and maintained, we are pre- 
sented from afar with perceptions cal- 
culated to raise our wonder and admi- 
ration, and repress our presumption : 
whether we search with the specula- 
tive astronomer among the nebule 
which fade from our eyes into the 
depths of the illimitable void—or seru- 
tinize with the daring logic of the theo- 
logian, those brief and obscure intima- 
tions of the counsels and purposis of 
the Omniscient, which seem to ex- 
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hibit a remotely awful outline of an- 
ether world upon the shores of a dread 
hereafter. 

It would be still easier to enter upon 
an analogy for the physical portion of 
which so much interesting material has 
been recently compiled ; in the exam- 
ples which might be brought together 
to exhibit that principle “of compen- 
sation which pervades the natural 
world. In this, as in the scheme of 
redemption—much of real, and, much 
of at least apparent evil is so modi- 
fied or counterbalanced, as to produce 
a greater suin of good, not otherwise 
to be obtained, by any apparent 
means. Inthe one, for instance, the no- 
tion of a responsible agent capable of 
virtue and of legal observance, implies 
freedom and the power to err. Yet 
from this necessary imperfection—the 
want of which would imply either a less 
perfect creation or a manifest contra- 
diction in terms, arises a beautiful sys- 
tem of moral provisions, the result of 
which is a higher order of virtues— 
fortitude, patience, humility, self-con- 
quest, charity, that “beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things ;” the sub- 
lime heroism of adversity, and the 
enduring walk of faith :—virtues and 
graces confirmed, and approved by 
discipline and trial, by which imperfec- 
tion is made the means of a higher per- 
fection in the end. So when the eye 
of the historian and the naturalist turns 
on the progress of human things, as af- 
fected by the physical circumstances of 
the world—a combination of principles 
wonderfully similar, appears with the 
utmost clearness. The hardships aris- 
ing from climate and soil—from the 


elemental convulsion, and various inci- 


dental disturbances. of earth, sea, and 
sky, give rise to those preciselyanalogous 


changes which urge on the progress of 


the social world; and are main in- 
struments for the development of the 


wonderful resources of the human in- 


tellect, which without them would have 
no earthly object or end. These pro- 
eesses, of which an ascending progress 
in the scale of moral and social being 
seems to be the beautiful result, 
while they necessarily involve the 
notion of imperfection, will thus ap- 
pear equally essential to the supposi- 
tion of the most perfect conceivable 
state of things,—that which includes 
progression and moral advancement. 
Without this the highest notion that 


can be legitimately attained, by human 
reason, isa moral stagnation—a repose 
nearly tantamount to the idea of non- 
existence ; and which, not being econ- 
formable tu: any actual constitution of 
mind within the possibility of human 
comprehension, we have no right to 
affirm as the condition of a perfect 
state. 

And here—as in many other instances, 
which were we not pledged to a pecu- 
liar view of the subject, we might no- 
tice—of these great branches of divine 
study, one throws a clear light upon 
the difficulties of the other. If among 
the many beautiful provisions of divine 
wisdom for the development of order 
from disturbance, and spiritual good 
from moral evil, the natural philoso- 
pher can detect among the operations 
of nature, signs of disorder for which 
no compensation can be discovered to 
exist ; and if the moralist can detect 
asum of evil unbalanced by any re- 
sulting prevalence of moral good.— 
Here, too, the oracle of divine truth, 
interposes with its corresponding light, 
and solves the doubts of the astrono- 
mer and the geologist, by affirming the 
very conclusion to which they would 
conduct, to be also a portion of the 
plan. For whether the slow but sure 
operation of a resisting medium—or 
the igneous and aqueous elements 
of the geologist are to be the instru- 
ments ; it predicts a coming day when 
this transitory scene—the stage of 
more transient things—is to pass away 
and leave a void in the heavens.— 
In like manner, moral evil, imper- 
fectly counteracted here,—is in the re- 
vealed purpose of the great Creator, 
but the beginning of an eternal and 


the portion of an infinite system, 


wherein all that is difficult shall be 
cleared, and all imperfection done 
away. 

A beautiful result of this profound 
and extensive analogy would be, the 


probable inferences which our know- 


ledge of the natural world may, on an 
attentive consideration supply, as to 
the more remote, or the invisible por- 
tions of that spiritual system, of which 
so little is before us distinctly. For 
example: while within the narrow 
sphere of our sensations, great disor- 
ders, and irregularities, and evils hard 
to be accounted for,—sterile regions, 
inclement changes, human suffering; 
and crime, and the like, surround our 
steps, and meet our eyes wherever we 
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turn them, When we takea wider view, 
these small disturbances are lost in the 
immensity of a larger sphere, wherein 
all is beautifully regular, bright, and 
euduring. The desert contracts into a 
speck—the tempest subsides into a 
whisper—huinan suffering into an in- 
finitiswal antedate of the grave. 
Planet whirls beyoud planet—sun be- 
yond sun gives light tu unseen worlds; 
system beyond system, stretch upward 
and downward, and every way into the 
illimitable depths of space,—like the 
kingdoins and states of the empire of 
the Universal Spirit, thronged with 
life, and bound together by the chain 
of the supreme law of eternity. If 
from this vast view we follow up the 
analogy, and, contemplating the small 

ortion of the scheme of God, which 
he has found desirable to reveal to us 
by his word, a new and beautiful per- 
spective into eternity opens before the 
Christian’s mind. For, as he knows in 
part the awful importance of his own 
being,—and as, independent of this 
knowledge, he might conjecture the 
superior importance of mind to mat- 
ter,—it is to be inferred that he “who 
made all worlds,” and who died for 
man, has not destined him, with all his 
vast capabilities of knowledge and 
love, to occupy a mean or obscure 
part in his eternal empire: that, as 
the sturry world transcends this little 
scene, so shall his future existence 
transcend the fleeting present,—as the 
partial evil is lost in the universal 
good, so shall the sufferings of this 
present life be forgotten in the glo- 
rious happiness hereafter. 

Incautious minds are apt to convert 
remote analogies into proofs, and to 
found the most awfully important con- 
clusions on the assumptions of the ima- 
gination. But, to perceive these analo- 
gies is the work of trained reflection— 
they ure the dogmatic theology of tie 
great system. They demand the use of the 
reasoning faculty and the imagination, 
and are not correctly perceptible but 
to the mind educated to the percep- 
tion of systematic order. As, mm the 
right understanding of the Scripture, 
nothing is rightly to be explained but 
from an allowance for the whole; so in 


the perusal of the great external vo- 
lume of nature, the uninstructed eye 
will be more likely to be struck by the 
oo irregularities,and by transient and 
vocal evils, than by the wonderful unity 
and comprehensive harmoniousness of 
the whole. Yet, as there is in the 
precepts and leading doctrines of re- 
Vow. 1X 
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vealed religion, ample provision for its 
purpose—the instruction and conver- 
sion of the simple ; and, as it can be 
shewn that, in the practical portion of 
both its doctrinal principle, and of its 
mor:! code, there is contained a natu- 
ral tendency to alter and renew the 
corrupt heart. So it may, on a little 
r flection, appear that there is a simi- 
lar tendency in the phenomena of the 
natural world to operate strongly and 
beneficially on every mind that is 
awake to such impressions. 

In passing to the notice of these, we 
should premise, that a large portion of 
mankind appear insensible to either 
the influences of religion or those of 
external nature ; but, on a more exact 
view it may be, in both cases, attribu- 
table to causes of the same class,—the 
mind engrussed by worldly objects, 
and wholly under the dominion of sor- 
did and lowering passions, There 
is also, in all a capacity of being 
awakened to a momentary sense of 
nature or of divine truth. 

Most people are more or less awake 
to the influences of natural scenery. 
This susceptibility is the foundation of 
the landscape-painter’s art, and the bet- 
ter part of the poet’s; it is the study 
or the taste of the intellectual and re- 
fined ; and almost every one professes 
to be subject to it in some degree. Nor 
can we consistently with our philoso- 
phy, suppose that the high-souled 
touches of feeling and fancy which are 
at the bottom of all this, were designed 
to be waste and sterile dispositions of 
our nature. We cannot believe that 
the rapturous elevation of heart—that 
the kindling inspiration—the vividly 
colored impression of sentiment, that 
the tone of feeling which varies, like 
the many-coloured reflections of pris- 
matic light, with every changing aspect 
of nature,—has no better design than 
to glitter on the tourist’s page, or to 
evaporate in poetical mediocrity. 

In truth, the mind that studies na- 
ture rightly, must perceive in the class 
of impressions of which we are now 
speaking, something still more closely 
establishing the analogy we have been 
dwelling upon. We hous often felt 
something of an admonitory and pre- 
ceptive power in the aspect of a stri- 
king aud lonely scene, that is well 
worth tracing out. It is particularly 
to be recognized in the tendency of 
those who are most alive to the effects 
of scenery, to moralize upon the ap- 


pearances of nature, to find, “ tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, 
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sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” The same spiritualizing ten- 
dency even appears in a considerable 
department of language; hope and fear, 
care and pleasure, have founda common 
idiom in the changes of scene and 
sky. But it is meanwhile to be observed 
that these beautiful and often affect- 
ing moral impressions which crowd 
thickly on the mind, as soon as 
it becomes touched by the spirit of 
nature, are not in reality to be traced 
to any precise propriety of comparison, 
or any real significance in the appear- 
ance of the phenomenaaround us. But 
a tone of feeling is awakened, which 
compels the fancy into a train of 
emotions, moral and religious in their 
nature. The spirit becomes, by a 
latent but real provision, percipient of 
a purer intercourse ; the spiritual por- 
tion of human nature is for a moment 
extricated from the debasements of the 
world, and restored to the perceptions 
of its better nature. 

From this it will be apparent, how 
admirably adapted are the influences 
of natural scenery to harmonize with 
those of the religion of the Gospel. 
And thus while the instructed eye of 
science can discover in the whole, and 
in the minutest part, proofs of creative 
wisdom and all-pervading beneficence ; 
there is in the very music of the rill, the 
lowliest flower, the tinge of the sky, 
the decline or revolution of the year ; 
a depth of heart appealing persuasion, 
which comes as the voice of God to 
the rightly disposed breast. It is thus 
the Christian mind will read, in the 
phenomena of nature, the types and 
shadows of its course through this 
low world into eternity. And thus 
to take an impressive instance, the 
changes of the year as they revolve 
before our eyes in their fleeting circle 
of deeply felt vicissitudes, seem to 
shadow out the correspondent seasons 
of human life—the blossomy youth, 
the ardent hopeful maturity, the un- 
certain harvest, the chill decline and 
decay, where poetry hangs its un- 
availing wreath, and philosophy drops 
the comparison, while the Christian— 
but we reserve the continuation of this 
comparison for a moment more, that 
we may interpose some remarks from 
which it may derive a fuller interest. 

If the worldly minded person who 
feels his mind repelled by the imagined 
gloom of spiritual religion, while he is 
»rofoundly ignorant of that purer and 
Senstellier peace which the world 
cannot give, were to ask us for some 


sensible illustration of the nature of 
that happiness which the truly Chris- 
tian spirit can extract from adversity 
itself, we should refer him to the 
well-known language of the great 
volume of nature for impressive, 
though perhaps forgotten experiences. 
We would desire him, to recall to his 
mind those hills and dales, those moors, 
and lakes, and streams, those lawns, 
and plantations, and forests, the haunts 
of earlier years, which even among the 
corruptions and troubles of the world 
cannot be recalled without ‘the traces 
which they indelibly bear of older and 
better feclings—of affections and joys 
which would be called dead; but 
which the world has entombed alive 
in the corruptions which it too soon 
encrusts the heart. How often have 
such affecting recollections wrung the 
worldly breast, and drawn from its 
weariness the sentiment so affectingly 
expressed by Gray :— 
* I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary youth bestow, 
And breathe a second spring.” 

We would assure him, that the fresh- 
ness of heart, the singleness and sim. 
plicity of view, and the disengaged 
freedom, to which he would in his wis- 


dom refer these recollected gleams of 


early peace, are to be recovered in the 
cultivation of that wisdom and those 
affections, which they who know are 
beautifully said to become “as little 
children.” The Christian, as he be- 
comes more and more disengaged from 
the fallacies and snares of the world, 
gains by a parity of progress a pro- 
portional sense of more pure, holy, 
and true affections. He not .only be- 
comes “alive unto God,” but as a 
consequence, he acquires a sense of his 
presence in all his works; he reads 
the same mind in all; to him every 
object is a touch of the hand “which 
createth all worlds, and without him 
nothing was made that is made.” All 
is but a sacred language, of which the 
words were pronouuced by the Al- 
mighty voice ere the world was made. 

In the contemplation of this glo- 
rious world, the religious spirit alone 
is truly awake to the effects of nature. 
The Christian philosopher only does 
not translate them into false and 
earthly meanings. He does not find in 
those works, which are thoughts of God, 
a sympathy with passions which he is 
forbidden to cherish. To him the 


slightest thing that bears the impress 
of divine power is filled with hallowed 
meaning ; and it is impossible for him 
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to look abroad without being reminded 
of Him who has laid the foundations of 
the earth—and feeling that all things 
in heaven and earth bear testimony to 
the one great truth, on which his 
present peace and future hope are 
built. 

How beautifully to the mind thus 
prepared does the voice of the pre- 
sent season speak. And with what 
exquisite felicity have Christian moral- 
ists selected its fallen Jeaves and faded 
flowers as emblems of the tomb of 
man. And when the merely human 
instinct recoils in awe or terror from 
the fearfully impressive aspect of that 
event which terminates the shadowy 
vista of our days ; how simply sublime 
is the added type which the Christian’s 
hope supplies to complete the figure. 
Not more surely shall the withered 
flower again revive when the spring 
returns, than the dead, in Christ, shall 
rise at his second coming to judge the 
world. 

With this view, how happily has 
the commemoration of the Redeemer’s 
birth been placed in the very heart of 
this season of decay, illustrating as it 
were the passage through the valley of 
the shadow of death, disarming its 
terror and driving its gloom, and 
throwing an emblematic glory and 
moral sublimity over the ruins of the 
year. 

There is, it will be thought, no real 
gloom in the aspect of winter. The 
social spirit brightens as the face of 
nature gathers increasiug desolation ; 
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it brings round the reunions of home 
circles ; it teems with young associa- 
tions of festive liberty ; the most spirit- 
stirring hours are those of the sharp 
clear frost, and pleasant firesides of 
December. But, alas, how soon are 
these but the recollections of things 
departed—the shadows of the tomb. 
Most deeply interwoven with the 
solemn feeling, that our earthly joys 
are leaving us. As we advance 
through life, Christmas comes stamped 
with the memory of faces, which have 
ceased to greet us in the social ring. 
And the scenes where happiness 
breathed are sad, because they are 
become lonely. Now it is here that 
the Christian spirit may still extract a 
solemn pleasure from the associations 
of the season, from which life has 
thus departed into futurity. And as 
the parents of his childhood, and the 
loved companions of his youth, throng 
round him with the smiles and words 
of early years, faith and hope throw 
their blessed light from heaven upon 
the beautiful shades of remembered 
love. His very social affections breathe 
in heaven where his heart unites them 
all with Christ. And as the day of 
his departure approaches, it is welcome 
as was once the morn that was to light 
him on the homebound journey to meet 
the kindred of his younger days. Such 
is the moral of nature, to the mind 
that reads it with the one true prepa- 
ration—the volume written by the 
hand of God. 


THE HOURS. 


At early dawn, when from the eastern hill 

The golden eye of morn awakes the prime ; 

And dewy mists, from lowland field and rill 

Breathe upward, while each bowery wild lies still ; 
Methought I’ve heard the low-toned wheels of Time 
Up the far dusk, keeping their way sublime 

Still constant on ; while mortal labors stay. 

And hearing, sighed ! ! ‘tis thus the moments keep 
Their fleeting course,—and bear our lives away 
With even swiftness, whether toil, or sleep, 

Or pleasure cheat us, with supposed delay,— 

Mocked by the still-paced round of night and day. 

They—like the river to its far-off shore 

Through light from darkness glide ; once seen, and seen no more. 


J. U. Ue 
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SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


WE take some blaine to ourselves for 
not having earlier called the attention 
of our readers to this important sub- 
ject; but the omission was not alto- 
gether from neglect, as we were anxi 
ous to examine the system in all 
bearings, aud to try it as well by its 
practice as its principles, before we 
pronounced a decisive opinion re- 
specting its fitness or its unfitness for 
the purposes which it was intended to 
auswer, 

The time, however, has now come 
when any longer silence on our part 
would ainount to a culpable dereliction 
of duty. This system has already been 
in operati on five years. Of its funds 
the Roman Catholic clergy have 
largely availe d themselves for the pur- 

vse of affording instruction to the 
Cambiar classes of their communion. 
A proposal has been made from the 
diocese of Derry, sigued by clergymen 
of the Established Church, and uader 
the sanction of the bishop, in which it 
is recommended that a propusition be 
submitted to the National Board, upon 
a compliance with which the estab- 
lished clergy might cooperate with 
them in the work of national education. 
The individuals who subscribed their 
names to this proposal, are, some of 
them, men of high respectability, who 
have, on more occasions than one, 
proved the sincerity of their attachment 
to the cause of true religion; and if 
there be any of them (and we do not 
say that there are) who deserve the 
character of mere political adventurers, 
the worth of the majority, in our esti- 
mation, so far preponderates, as amply 
to entitle their project to the most 
respectful consideration. 

But before we proceed to any de- 
tailed account either of the system 
itself, or the proposition by which it is 
sought to be wudified, it will be ne- 
cessary to explain our views respect- 
ing the important subject to which that 
system re ‘fers ; a8, in our apprehension, 
it is from a neglect, or an ignorance, Pe 
the real nature of the subject, that both 
our legislaturs and our philanthropists 
have fallen into an error respe cting the 
manner in which national education 
should be conducted. 

Few things are more natural or more 
laudable, than that a Christian public 
should feel an anxious interest aout 
the moral well-being of that destitute 


portion of the community, who may be 
described as “the ignorant, and them 
that are out of the way.” Nor have 
we ever contemplated the parochial 
divisions of towns, and cities, and 
country districts, without feeling the 
influence of that beautiful principle, 
by which human creatures, no matter 
what may be the diversity of their 
rank or circumstances, are practically 
taught to consider themselves as a 
Christian family, nestling, as it were, 
for protection, under the wings of their 
common mother, the Church, and 
pledged to a mutual interchange of 
sympathy with their common joys and 
sorrows, that, if one member rejoice, 
all the others should rejoice, and if 
one member suffer, all the other mem- 
bers should suffer with it. 

As soon as ever the principle is 
acted upon, that knowledge is power, 
that moment the intellectual begins to 
supersede the merely physical energies 
of our nature ; and education and re- 
finement being the distinguishing dif- 
f-rences between the more exalted and 
the humbler classes of the community, 
the conferring these advantages upon 
such as have them not, becomes, to 
the Christian philauthropist, a pleasing 
and a bounden duty. Indeed, it is 
also a matter in which the state, if it 
be wise, will take an earnest and a 
leading interest; as nothing but a 
degree of instruction beyond the reach 
of the multitudes, who are placed ina 
servile or a «dk pe ndant condition, can 
very materially increase the chances of 
their becoming good citizens and good 
subjects. We do not say that such 
ought to be the only object of a Chris- 
tian government, in multiplying the 
facilities fur the instruction of a Chris- 
tian people. It is our conviction that 
higher and deeper than merely human 
responsibilities attach to all those to 
whom are entrusted the temporal go- 
vernance of their fellow-men. We 
have, indeed, an unalterable persuasion 
that man was made for a state of so- 
cicty , but our persuasion is just as fixed, 
that society has been ordained for the 
moral amelioration of man ; and, there- 
fore, any scheme of instruction, leaving 
that great end of our mortal being out 
of view, or giving it but a subordinate 
importance, must, in our minds, not 
on'y fall short of what should be aimed 
at, but, in so doing, must frustrate the 
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very inferior object which is sought to 
be attained. But this we affirm, that 
a wise and prudent government, look- 
ing only to its own security and well- 
being, would be naturally led to the 
conclusion of the inspired writer, that 
“righteousness exulteth a nation ;” and 
this should inspire them with a con- 
viction, that that instruction in righte- 
ousness, which is here commended, 
should constitute the basis of their 
educational system ; a conviction which, 
iu proportion as they are sagacious in 
disverniug even its temporal conse- 
quences, would be quite as constraining 
aud quite as efficacious as that which 
would actuate the Christian who sin- 
cerely believed and felt “that sin was 
ar proach to any people.” 

Now this brings us to the principal 
point at issue between the partizuns of 
the opposing systems, which are at 
present strugzling for the mastery in 
this country. Cun national education 
be advantageously prosecuted, without 
being based upon religion? The 
uffirmative of the proposition is main- 
tained by a large majority of the fa- 
vourers of the new national board. 
They would, perhaps, prefer an edu- 
cation strictly connected with religion ; 
but deeming that impcssible, they re- 
gard it, as fur as it goes, as a good “ per 
se,” and are disposed to say, 

“ Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra,” 

Their adversaries, on the contrary, 
maintain that the fear of the Lord must 
be the beginning of wisdom. They 
feel that any wisdom which degins in 
any other way, has its rovt in human 
depravity, and can never be expected 
to bear the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ousness. They are convinced that 
the wisdom which is from above must 
be “first pure, then peaceable ;” and 
they are not a little confirmed in their 
conviction by the godly admonition of 
another apostle, “to add to their faith, 
virtue, to virtue, knowledge.” Indeed, 
not merely an attention to the word of 
God, but an observation of the state of 
society, has satisfied them, that, to at- 
tempt the civil or political amelioration, 
without having made a previous provi- 
sion for the moral and religious well- 
being, of their fellow-men, would be be- 
ginning at the wrong end ; that it would 
be like planting tne tree with the root 
up and the branches down ; and that the 
only certain result must be, the destruc- 
tiun of both root and branches. They 
were satisfied, in fact, that merely human 
instruction, unaccompanied by divine 
knowledze, would .be “sowing the 


wind,” and that they could only expect 
by so doing, “to reap the whi:lwind.” 

The other party were of opinion, 
that human knowledge would naturally 
lead to divine; that a knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic could 
hardly be attained, without being ac- 
companied hy a thirst for still farther 
informaticn of a different and a higher 
kind. and that, most assuredly, the 
skill which had been acquired would 
enable those who bad aequired it more 
readily to read the Bible. 

Tothis it was answered, that, in the 
case supposed, it was not the power but 
the dispositien which was wanted ; that 
it was one thing to bring the horse to 
the water ; another, und a very different 
thing, to make him drink; that the 
very same means which facilitated the 
reading of the Bible, facilitated, also, the 
reading of many things which could 
oring with them very little profit, even 
if they were net, in a majority of in- 
stances, corrupting or profane; and 
that, human nature being what it is, 
what both reason and Scripture teach 
us it must be, until informed and actu- 
ated by the Spirit of God, the inclina- 
tion of the great majority of mankind 
must be, to abuse rather than to derive 
moral benefit from their merely tem- 
poral advantages. 

It will be seen, at a glance, that the 
parties whose conflicting views we are 
thus contrasting, were composed, in the 
muiu, respectively, of the worldly and 
the religious members of society. We 
do not mean, that the former would be 
truly designated as altogether without 
religion ; or, that the latter could be 
described, as altogether without a cer- 
tain admixture of worldliness ; Lut, as 
far as our observation has gone, we are 
convinced, that, in the one, feeling and 
principle predominated, which caused 
them, in every project which they 
patronised, to give the uppermost 
place in their thoughts to the world 
that now is; and that, in the other, 
feeling and principle predominated, 
which rendered them, in al] things 
which they put their hands unto, chiefly 
regardful of “the world that is to 
come.” We would say that they were 
also differenced by very opposite prac- 
tical persuasions respecting the cor- 
ruption of human nature. The one 
looked upon man as a being, fallen, 
indecd, from the high estate of pri- 
meval innocence, but still, by careful 
moral culture, enabled to stand in his 
own uprightness and integrity; and, 
therefore, requiring little more than 
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suitable aid for the development of 
natural powers, by which his inherent 
depravity might be corrected. They 
looked upon humanity as a mass of com- 
mingled good and evil, which possesses 
in itself a principle of depuration, 
and that, by instruction and discipline, 
such as it is man’s to give, a rectification 
and un adjustment may take place, by 
which individuals may be reclaimed, 
and the face of society most improv- 
ingly altered. ‘The other are thorough 
believers in the doctrine, that man has, 
indeed, “ very far gone from his ori- 
ginal righteousness ;” that, left to him- 
self, he must only go on from bad to 
worse, and is wholly incapable of ac- 
complishing his own redemption from 
that thraldom to sin in which he is taught 
that the crime of one has placed bim ; 
that it requires a strength not his own to 
take him out of that bondage of cor- 
ruption, which he feels to be as much 
his inheritance as his natural life from 
the first man, and that he can only 
hope, morally and religiously, to live 
and breathe again, by the preventing 
and assisting grace of God cooperating 
for his deliverance and his restoration. 
Our readers will, we are assured, par- 
don us for thus enlarging upon a dis- 
tinction between the supporters and 
the opposers of the national schools, 
when they consider that it is one which 
must have had no small influence in 
determining the respective parties in 
their widely different persuasions. It 
cannot be wondered at, that, thinking 
as they do, the one should rest in mere 
human instruction, as abundantly suf- 
ficient to attain all that may be neces- 
sary “for life and for godliness ;” and 
that the other should believe, that, 
until some deeper foundation has been 
laid, nothing effectual can be done for 
the promotion of that holiness which 
affords the only valid security for 
peace upon earth, and is the indis- 
pensible qualification for the happiness 
of heaven. 

We are the more earnest in advert- 
ing to the view which has been now 
disclosed, because we are well con- 
vinced, not only that the one party err, 
not knowing either human nature or 
the Scriptures as they should be 
known, but, that the other party have 
not been wise or consistent in follow- 
ing out the better views and the 
sounder principles, with which it was 
their privilege to be acquainted. 

The Kildare-place system—what is 
that? It is one according to which 
the Scriptures must, indeed, be read, 


but, by a strict compliance with which, 
they hardly can be digested. The 
children are made familiar with the 
letter, and may catch a portion of the 
spirit; but any systematic religious 
instruction is as little to be expected 
from such a perusal of the word of 
God as is there enjoined, where verbal 
or written commentary is rigidly in- 
terdicted, as the majority of unlearned 
persons could derive of astronomical 
knowledge, by simply gazing at the 
stars. 

We are very well aware of the 
amiable and considerate feelings which 
gave rise to these restrictive regula- 
tions. The object of the founders of 
that society was, to make it as exten- 
sively useful as possible. For this 
purpose, they were studious in avoiding 
to give any preference to any one par- 
ticular creed, and, most especially, to 
avoid every thing which could alarm 
the jealousy of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Their aim was to embrace 
as large a portion as possible of their 
benighted fellow countrymen, within 
the range of their instruction; and, 
provided the reading of the Bible was 
assented to, they were not desirous of 
inculcating the tenets of any particular 
sect, under the persuasion, that thus, 
without force or compulsion, those who 
had been so long led captive by their 
blind guides, would be, gradually, 
brought out of darkness, into the mar- 
vellous light of the gospel. 

Now, plausible as this view of the 
subject appears, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it erroneous. No suf- 
ficient provision could thus be made 
for instructing any portion of the 
people in the principles of true re- 
ligion. Therefore, the education which 
might have been afforded, inust have 
wanted the only foundation upon which 
it could be based, with any prospect 
of advantage. ‘That children should 
be permitted to read the Scriptures 
while all commentary is withheld, while 
all catechisms are prohibited, and the 
lips of the teachers absolutely pad- 
locked against any attempt at ex- 
plaining the various difficulties which 
must suggest themselves to tender 
minds—this is but a very doubtful 
boon; and, while such a regulation 
was, in strictness, required to be ob- 
served, it might well be contended that 
the Kildare- place Society neglected a 
most important part of its bounden duty; 
as faras it was noé complied with, it might 
be charged with a positive breach of 
faith. So that, religious instruction, 
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properly so called, must either be ne- 
glected according to rule, or taught 
contrary to rule—and we scarcely know 
which of the alternatives involved con- 
sequences the more injurious. 

We were present in the gallery of 
the House of Commons when the late 
lamented Mr. North made the last 
speech which he ever delivered, in de- 
fence of the Kildare-place institution, 
and in opposition to Lord Stanley's 
advocacy of the system at present in 
operation under the Board of National 
Education. His defence consisted in 
a laudatory detail of the Aderal regula- 
tions of his favourite society, and a 
glowing enumeration of specific in- 
stances, in which a desire to avoid all 
interference with religious peculiarities, 
and a respect for tender consciences 
was exhibited. One of these struck 
us very forcibly, and we will mention 
it for the edification of the reader : 


« I was present,” said the learned gen- 
tleman, ‘one day at the dinner of the 
schoolmasters, who are sent from the 
different parts of Ireland to learn the 
mode of teaching pursued in the model 
school, and I was struck, and, until it 
was explained, offended, by an omission 
which I thought very strange. The meal 
was commenced and coucluded without 
any grace having been said. _ Having de- 
sired an explanation of this, 1 was in- 
formed that the individuals at table were 
of different religious denominations, and, 
no common grace having been agreed on, 
in which they might all join, the gover- 
nors thought it better to dispense with 
any, lest some amongst the teachers 


should be offended !” 


Such, we solemnly assure the reader, 
constituted part of the defence which 
was offered by this gifted and amiable 
gentleman for the society of which he 
was the most distinguished ornament ; 
and, we ask, can any thing more 
be required to prove that its liberality 
was carried too far, and that Christi- 
anity itself was compromised, in an 
over anxiety for its dissemination ? 
We know, and we revere the good in- 
tentions of the gentlemen by whose un- 
wearied benevolence that society was 
sustained. Nothing ever was farther 
from their hearts than, by a specious 
latitudinarianism, to injure the cause 
of true religion. By insisting that 
the holy Scriptures should not be ex- 
plained, they imagined that they would 
propitiate the haters of the light ; by 
insisting that they should be read, they 
thought that all the children who fre- 
quented their schools would be made 
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wise unto salvation. In both antici- 
pations they were mistaken. Light 
enough was let in to arouse prejudice ; 
sufficient light was not let in to serve 
for adequate religious guidance ; and 
those upon whose minds any effect 
could be produced, must be rather 
confused and bewildered by it, than 
enlightened. The reading, writing, 
and arithmetic parts of the system went 
on very well. There were no diss 
senters respecting these, whose pre- 
possessions were to be consulted. It 
was ouly upon religion that such a 
diversity of opinion prevailed, as ren- 
dered it expedient, in the judgment of 
the founders of this society, to limit 
their exertions to the bare reading of 
the unexplained sacred word—a prac- 
tice which may, no doubt, in some in- 
stances, have been productive of useful- 
ness, but which,in many, must have been 
almost as uuprofitableas ifthe Bible had 
been contained in a dead language ! 
But, by far the most deplorable re- 
sult of this datitudinarian system, was, 
that it led to the present scheme of 
national education. The object of its 
founders was to realize a ‘maximum of 
extent, and a minimum of religious re- 
quirement ; and they so far diluted and 
generalised religion as to leave it little 
better than a name. This they did for 
the purpose of conciliating Roman 
Catholics, and they failed. Lord Stanley 
arrived here when the storm was 
raging, that had been stirred up by the 
artifices of the priests. He saw clearly 
the impossibility of subduing the op- 
position which had been aroused. He 
saw also that the religious instruction 
conveyed by the Kildare-place system, 
was the very next thing to no religious 
instruction at all; and that there would 
be no great inconsistency in those 
who had gone so far, going a little far- 
ther ; and, accordingly, he devised the 
plan which is at present so unhappily 
in such extensive operation, and to 
which but little shew of objection could 
be made by those who were so easily 
satisfied by the very small amount of 
religious instruction which was pro- 
vided for in the Kildare-place system. 
As an argumentum ad hominem ap- 
plied to the advocates of that system, 
Lord Stanley's speech was perfectly 
unanswerable ; and, indeed, the same 
may be said of the defence of the Na- 
tional Board, which has been put for- 
ward by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The man who pretends to 
keep a horse alive by giving him two 
or three barley corns a-day, does not 
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differ very widely from the man who 
resolves to destroy him, by starving 
him outright ; and the latter my by 
many, be thought to have the advan- 
tage, because he does not combine the 
mockery of feeding, with the misery 
of killing the animal by a tedious pro- 
cess of maceration. To our minds 
this is no extravagant exemplification 
of the difference between those who 
give no sufficient supply of religious in- 
struction, and those who give no religi- 
ous instruction at all ; and, although, un- 
doubtedly it does not justify the wis- 
dom of Lord Stanley’s plan, it silences 
those advocates of the Kilklare-place 
system, who object, that it does not 
make religion its busis. In truth, re- 
ligion was sv far slighted by the one 
party, as greatly to palliate its neglect 
by the other. 

This, however, must be said, that the 
truly honourable and. conscientious in- 
dividuals, by whom the Kildare-place 
system was devised, would never have 
suffered it to be perverted into an en- 
gine for the promotion of popery in 
Ireland. This, at least, was eifectually 
guarded against, by their zealous super- 
intendence, and it is very highly pos- 
sible that popery may havesuffered even 
fromthe degree of light which was let in 
upon it by the reading of the unadulter- 
ated word of God. Certuin it is that 
the Romish priests began very early to 
take the alarm; and the demagogues 
also suw that a handle might be made 
of it, to promote their political objects. 
Hence the outcry that was raised 
against it, und which never ceased un- 
til our infatuated rulers yielded to the 
demands of a faction, who, finding that 
darkness could no longer be substituted 
for light, contrived to procure a sort 
of light, which was better for their pur- 
poses than any darkness. 

We must repeat, that the Kildare- 
place Society were the body, who, by 
lowering the level of Christian require- 
ment for public instruction, furnished 
the excuse, which has been so readily 
acted upon, of abandoning it altogether. 
But, it must be said, that, in their 
schools, the Bible was, at least, a de- 
nizen. The children had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it read, in versions, 
which they were, in their respective 
denominations, taught to venerate.— 
The sayinys and the doings of the 
Lord of Life were exhibited to them, 
as they are presented to us by the in- 
spired penmen ; and nothing was done 
which could diminish their respect for 
that inestimable treasure of divine 


truth, by insinuating, into the young 
mind, any doubts respecting its genu- 
ineness and authenticity. In the na- 
tional schools, the Bible is a prohibited 
book, and the only translation of por- 
tions of the New Testament which is 
suffered to appear, is one which seems 
to have been made with little other 
view than that of bringing contempt 
on the established version ; and is so 
interlarded with notes, and criticisms, 
and references to the conflicting opi- 
nions of various learned theologians, as 
though it were designed in mockery of 
the tender capacities of those for whose 
use it has been prepared. We may 
not say, and we do not, indeed, believe, 
that the reverend and the right re- 
verend members of the Established 
Church belonging to the Board, in- 
tended thus to exhibit the uncer- 
tain guidance which is afforded by 
the written word, for the purpose of 
suggesting the more assured direction 
which is enjoyed by those who put 
themselves implicitly under the go- 
vernance of tradition ; but, if such had 
been their desiyn, their object could 
not be more completely answered. 
Assuredly, Dr. Murray has no reason 
to be dissatisfied with a system which 
is so well calculated to subserve the 
ends of the infallible church ; and if 
much has been gained by effecting the 
exclusion of the Bible from the schools, 
still more has been gained by effecting 
the introduction of such a poor, sus- 
picious, and unauthorised rendering of 
a portion of it, as must confirm all the 
prejudices against it which have been 
instilled into one class of learners, and 
cause it to be regarded, by the other, as 
but a very doubtful help in the way of 
life everlasting. 

It is much to be lamented, that the 
attention of government, and of Lord 
Stanley in particular, was not early 
turned to the working of that system 
which had been 30 long in operation, 
under the Association for Discounte- 
nancing Vice, and which was managed 
chiefly, by the instrumentality of the 
established clergy. This was indeed, 
a system, which, if more extensively 
furnished with means of usefulness, was 
calculated, in our judgment, to do 
more for the moral, religious, and lite- 
rary improvement of the people, than 
any other with which we are acquainted. 
The hKildare-place Society recom- 
mended itself by the accommodating 
character of its rules and regulations; 
and had such respect for the religious 
scruples of al/ those who were con- 
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nected with it, that it forebore to teach 
the religious principles of any. “ The 
Association” felt, that, by proceeding 
upon such a plan, it would be compro- 
mising the truth of God, and setting a 
most pernicious example of indifference 
respecting the mode in which he should 
be worshipped. Accordingly, while 
the Bible was read hy ail the children 
who frequented their schools, the cate- 
chism was taught, and suitable religious 
instruction was given, to all those be- 
louging to the church of England. 
The schoolmasters were all appointed 
by the clergymen of the respective 
parishes, and were strictly under their 
superintendence and control; and 
while mere literary instruction, toge- 
ther with such moral and religious in- 
formation as might be gleaned from 
reading the Holy Scriptures, was freely 
imparted to all, special care was taken, 
by the inculcation of our creeds and 
formularies, to promote, in all the mem- 
bers of the establishmeut, according to 
that model which the state has deemed 
the most approved, the knowledge and 
practice of our divine religion. 

And now for the result. The reader 
may suppose that this narrow and ex- 
clusive system, as he may be pleased to 
call it, had the effect of banishing Ro- 
min Catholics from the Association 
schools, and rendering them mere se- 
minaries for the children of the estab- 
lished church. Nosuchthing. These 
schools continue to this day to be just 
as frequently resorted to by children 
of the one denomination, as by children 
of the other. We believe, (we speak 
from memory,) that out of from four- 
teen to sixteen thousaud childrea, who 
are thus in process of education, full 
one half are Roman Catholics! And, 
what is more, this most uncompromis- 
ing society is the only one aguaiust 
which an outcry has not, at one time 
oranother, been raised, upon the ground, 
that its schools were mere traps for 
converts ! 

The character of these schools may 
be learned from the report of the edu- 
cation commissioners, a majority of 
whom entered upon their enquiry, 
with prejudices against the Established 
Church, not tobe easily overcome That 
report was made after a diligent, and, 
we may add, a jealous personal exami- 
nation of them, and it is as favourable, 
and, indeed, as flattering as their best 
friends could wish. ‘The writer of this 
paper was in the gallery of the House 
of Commons when Mr. Stanley dis- 
closed his project of the present 
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national system, and he had the sa~ 
tisfaction of seeing Mr Frankland 
Lewis rise in his place, and inter- 
cede for the schools of the Association, 
with an earnestness which proved his 
conviction of their worth, although, un- 
happily, without being able to prevail 
upon the honourable mover to leave 
even that little city of refuge to the 
abandoned and persecuted Protestants 
of Ireland. 

Now, what do these facts prove ?— 
They prove, that, after the fairest trial, 
a system of compromise has, compara- 
tively failed, and an uncompromising 
system has comparatively succeeded. 
They prove, that there is no use, but 
the contrary, in directing or encourag- 
ing the people to regard the Established 
Church as an offence. ‘he religion of 
the state is entitled to the respect of 
all ;—the civil magistrate should see that 
it is not treated with disrespect by 
any of the subjects of this realm. If 
it be corrupt, let it be reformed ; if it 
be erroneous, let it be eorrected. It 
claims no exemption from human im- 
perfection or human infirmity ;—it ar- 
rogates not to itself the attribute of in- 
fallibility. But, as long as it is the 
ESTABLISHED church, it is weakness and 
folly to admit the notion, that its mere 
existence should be regarded, by any 
class of our fellow-subjects, as a griev- 
ance, or that they, or any of them, are 
entitled to take exception against a 
system of national education, because, 
while it may be made available by all, 
it is conducted in a manner that ren- 
ders it peculiarly favourable to the 
moral and religious bringing up of the 
children who profess the national reli- 
gion. 

It is our belief, that, if the principle 
were fully and fairly acted upon, all 
those difficulties would vanish, which 
have, more or less, clogged and ob- 
structed every education project which 
has been acted upon since it was aban- 
doned. As far as education was use- 
ful, it would be sought, and it would 
be found, by all those who really 
desired it for its own sake, and who 
were disposed to make a good use of 
the opportunities which would be af- 
forded. This is abundantly proved by 
the success which attended the Asso- 
ciation schools. But, if the govern- 
ment of the country show an example 
of indifference respecting the Estab- 
lished Church, it is only natural that 
those who disseut from it, should ex- 
liibit an aversion; and if its natural 
protectors are not disposed to exert 
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themselves in defence of its rights, it 
cannot be supposed that they will be 
regarded with reverence by its natural 
enemies; or that these will forego any 
favourable opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself of crippling its means, 
abridging its privileges, or undermin- 
ing its authority. 

But, it will be said, if we limit the 
instrumentality for diffusing instruction 
through the mass of the population in 
Ireland, to the established clergy, its 
extent must be circumscribed indeed ; 
and, if we shackle it with the condi- 
tion of inculcating the tenets of the 
established church, upon the children 
professing that communion, it must 
become 80 unpopular as to be almost 
without any beneficial operation. To 
the latter allegation we reply, by de- 
nying the fact ; and we appeal to what 
has been already stated, respecting the 
working of the system set on foot by 
the Association for Discountenancinz 
Vice, as furnishing its substantial refu- 
tation. To the former, we reply by 
stating, that we are far, indeed, from 
wishing to limit the management and 
superintendence of such a national sys- 
tem as we desire to see in operation, 
to the clergy of the established church ; 
and we are not only favourably dis- 
posed to, but we earnestly covet, the 
cooperation of all those enlightened 
lay members who take a lively interest 
in the moral and religious well-being 
of their fellow-men ; and even of such 
dissenters as may agree in the doc- 
trine, while they object to the discipline 
of the Church of England. Of the 
fayourable disposition of many such, 
we feel well assured. We have al- 
ways, in our own minds, made a dis- 
tinction between the sweet and the 
bitter dissenters—between those who 
dissent from the tenderness of their 
consciences ; and those who dissent 
from the perversity of their natures— 
between those whose dissent indicates 
religious peculiarity, and those whose 
dissent indicates political discontent— 
between those whose dissent arises 
from a hatred of the established church, 
and those whose dissent arises from an 
aspiration after a perfection, to be 
sought, beside, or, beyond it; and of 
this latter, (which we hope we may call 
by far the more numerous class,) we 
are persuaded that a vast majority 
would be found, who would cordially 
cooperate with the established clergy, 
in carrying out, into extensive opera- 
tion, a system of national instruction, 
modelled upon the plan of that to 


which we have already so favourably 
adverted, and which has had so much 
success, under so many disadvantages, 

It is, indeed, much to be lamented, 
that, in the matter of education, quality 
has been made secondary to quantity, 
and depth has been less considered 
than surface. The efficiency of a given 
system has been judged of rather by 
the extent to which it may have 
reached, than by the fruits of which it has 
been productive. And hence, the 
hasty preference which is so frequently 
given, to plans, which, seemingly, em- 
brace much, while they accomplish little, 
above those which, seemingly, embrace 
little, while they accomplish much. 
There is a noisy barrenness, which is 
too often admired; and there is a 
noiseless industry, which is too often 
disregarded. 

Much of evil has, we are persuaded, 
resulted from an attempt to force edu- 
cation upon a reluctant people. It 
should be the object of wise men, rather 
to excite the appetite for instruction, 
than to anticipate, it by providing an 
over supply of food. When the de- 
sire of knowledge has once been awak- 
ened, and its advantages exhibited, in 
the present state of soviety the means 
of intellectual improvement will readily 
be found ; and the chief business of the 
enlightened Christian philanthropist 
should be, so to regulate the instruction 
to be conveyed, as that the intellectual 
should-‘not get an unfair start of the 
moral nature. 

We cannot look around us without 
seeing, that the facilities are great, as 
compared with those which existed at 
any former period, for quickening and 
developing the mere intellect, and 
storing the mere understanding of the 
multitude; while difficulties, almost 
equally numberless, present themselves, 
which must operate, if not removed, in 
seriously checking, or grievously per- 
verting the growth of those principles 
which would Jead them to embrace and 
to venerate true religion. The one set 
of faculties are, as it were, placed in a 
hot-bed, in which they must be prema- 
turely called forth ; the other are placed 
in achill and blighting atmosphere, in 
which their inherent energy must be 
impaired, and their best tendencies 
counteracted. Now, it should be the 
business of the enlightened Christian 
statesman to hold this steadily in view ; 
and, in devising a plan for the religious 
and intellectual improvement of the 
people, to act upon the conviction, that 
there are influences at work, both in 
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the state of society, and the nature of 
man, which, if left to themselves, have 
a tendency to discipline and invigorate 
his mental powers, while they have no 
tendency, but the reverse, to aid in the 
cultivation of his moral nature. And 
it should be his object to provide, by 
a system of compensation, for this great 
natural deficiency, and to see that that 
knowledge, which only concerns us as 
creatures. of time, should not be ae- 
quired at the expense of those princi- 
ples or those habits, which concern us 
as creatures of eternity. 

“ As creatures of eternity!” What 
an absurdity! ‘This will be the lan- 
guage of the political worldling, who, 
like Gallio, cares for none of these 
things. With him we do not argue, 
because to argue with him would be 
vain. We leave him to the more sure 
correction of experience ; which must, 
in the long run, satisfy the most scep- 
tical, of the worthlessness, and even of 
the mischief, ina merely worldly point 
of view, of any system of literary in- 
struction that is not based upon reli- 
gion. If we could even afford space 
ut present to bestow a very brief con- 
sideration on the state of France, where 
the experiment of mere literary educa- 
tion has been most fully tried, we 
might adduce abundant evidence to 
show, that it has ‘proved anything but 
a specific against the profligacy and 
the criminality of the people. 

But many, who strenuously object 
against any divorce between religious 
and intellectual education, seem to 
think that Ireland presents an exception 
to the general rule, which should, in 
almost all other cases, be observed ; and 
that that may be a good here, which, 
in England, or, in Scotland, should only 
be regarded us an unmitigated evil.— 
The justifying difference, they consider 
to be, the extent to which popery 
spreads in this country, which must 
oppose, as they imagine, an impassable 
barrier to the progress of any educa- 
tional system, which has, for its basis, 
the everlasting gospel, Besides, they 
imagine, as we before intimated, that 
the admission of literary must make 
way for religious instruction ; that any 
light must be, pro tanto, an encroach- 
ment upon the empire of darkness ;— 
and that, when children are taught to 
read, they must, of necessity, be nearer 
than they were before to the only ge- 
nuine sources of moral and religious 
illumination. Their argument is, that 
although they would not prefer the 
present national system to a more 
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scriptural one, if such were to be had ; 
yet, that it is, manifestly, better than 
none at all ;—the only alternative, as 
they contend, which remains, if it should 
be rejected. 

Now, while we admit that this is 
plausible, we contend that it is nothing 
more. It has, indeed, been refuted, 
in one of the preceding pages, by anti- 
cipation. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that literary light must, neces- 
sarily, lead to moral habits. We would 
usk those gentlemen who have put 
forth such a strong declaration on the 
subject, in their recent manifesto from 
the diocess of Derry, whether their wni- 
versity experience has led them to any 
such conclusion? ‘That clear convic- 
tions on the subject of our religious 
duties may, and frequently do, result 
from high enlightenment, is very true ; 
but the question is—are the disposi- 
tions increased, or the temptations di- 
minished, which prevent men from 
acting on those clear convictions? Is 
there not a law in their members, which 
will still war against the law of their 
minds? And is not this pronounced 
emphatically, to be THE condemna- 
tion, “ that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil ?” 

To our minds, nothing can be more 
preposterous, than to assert, that the 
mere ability to read and write, must ne- 
cessarily exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence on the moral as well as the men- 
tal character of those who are only 
thus far instructed. We must reject 
the authoritative declarations of Holy 
Writ, if we do not believe, that there 
is much in the unconverted man, by 
which such a power must be perverted. 
It may be very reasonably presumed, 
that men will do what they like, when no 
formidable obstacle is opposed to their 
desires ;—it cannot be reasonably pre- 
sumed that they will do what they 
ought, when natural propensities are 
to be resisted. Therefore, we contend, 
mere elementary instruction, in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, cannot be 
relied on as a certain means of leading 
to higher and more valuable attain- 
ments ; and the foundation is thus, at 
once, withdrawn from the only hypo- 
thesis, upon which the Irish national 
system can be, with any colour of 
plausibility, supported. 

But, we are told, this system does 
not exclude religious instruction. The 
clergy of the several persuasions are 
fully at liberty to impart religious in- 
struction to such-as desire it; and 
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there is even a provision made for 
this, in the specification of a particular 
time, when such religious instruction 
mav be conveyed. There is, but that 
only proves, that, during the hours of 
instruction, it is interdicted. We 
know, well, that there is a time for 
everything ; and, that, unless a certain 
order be observed in the communica- 
tion of knowledge, but little effectual 
progress can be expected. But will 
any one, who is more than a nominal 
professor of Christianity, will any sin- 
cere believer tell us, that there is any 


time during which a communication of 
the vital truths of religion should be 
absolutely forbidden? No one can tell 
when or how a youth may be prompted 
to ask his teacher some question, the 
answer to which, if rightly given, 
might go far to save his soul alive.— 


And shall a Christian instructor be 
placed, by a Christian state, in cireum- 
stances, in which he would be compelled 
to silence that child, by telling him, 
that such matters must not then be 
thought of, and that he must defer his 
enqniry to a more convenient season— 
which more convenient season may 
never come ; or, if it should, may only 
eome to bring him under the guidance 
of one by whom his moral nature may 
be perverted? It is no answer to 
this, to say, that the supposed must be 
an unfrequent case, In the present 
state of this country, we do not believe 
that the case is unfrequent ;—but that 
is not the question. Are we to justify 
a system in which such a case may 
occur ; where a schoolmaster must be 
compelled to haulk the moral appetite 
of a child, and to refer him for instruc- 
tion, in the most important concern 
about which he can be solicitous, to one 
who may only “darken counsel by 
words without ‘knowledge ?” Can that 
system be a good one which thus re- 
quires of any teacher to withhold the 
bread of life from one who may then, 
for the first time, begin to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ?—nay more, 
which absolutely makes it a matter of 
obligation upon him, instead of point- 
ing out to the eager enquirer after re- 
ligious truth, the only acceptable way 
of salvation, the new and the living 
way which Christ hath established with 
his hlood, to turn over his interesting 
pupil to one, by whom, if he be fed at 
all, he will be fed upon the husks of 
perverted doctrine, and who will hew 
out for him cisterns which hold no 
water ? 

Let us not be misunderstood, or 


misrepresented, as though we wished 
to convert our schoolmasters into the- 
ologians. No such thing. ‘Their prin- 
cipal duty must be of a different kind. 
But, cases wil] frequently occur in 
which to forbid them to vive any light 
or any guidance to a human being, 
solicitous for religious knowledge, 
must be to compel them to sin against 
God. And we ask the Christian sup- 
porters of the present Irish education 
scheme, is that a condition in which 
they would have any human creature 
placed ? Or, ought a system, requiring 
such a sacrifice of principle, have any 
Christian supporters ? 


We will be told that moral and reli- 
gious instruction is not withheld during 


the hours of school ; for that a book of 


extracts has been prepared, containing 
almost all that is interesting or valu- 


able in the Gospels, “ A book of ex- 
tracts!” That can be no substitute 
for the Holy Scriptures. It may be 
truly said, that, in the communication 
of religious truth, the manner in which 
it is conveyed is almost as important 
as the matter; and the “ ercenpta” 
from the divine word, bv which its 
plice is sought to be supplied, is al- 
most as little calculated to convey an 
adequate idea of the beauties which 
adorn and render it attractive, as the 


perishing flowers, which are rudely 
plucked from their native bed, are, of 
the beanties of a natural garden. 
Those who are dependent upon such 
a book for instruction, may read, in- 
deed, the sayings of our Lord, just as 
they may read the sayings of a So- 
crates ora Plato ; but they can hold 
no living converse with him “ who 
spake as never man spake;” and, what- 
ever may be the weight which they 
are disposed to acknowledge in his 
words, the purifying and vitalizing i in- 
fluences, which belong to the tran- 
seendant and heavenly character of 
the man-God, must be wanting. Now 
this it is that constitutes the very at- 
mosphere of Christianity ;—the very 
air, without which we can neither live, 
nor move, nor have any spiritual being. 
When the sacred context of holy writ 
is torn, as it were, live asunder, an es- 
sence tn ate g which deprives it of 
more than half its power; and the 
very most that can be accomplished 
will be, the construction of a specious 
morality out of the mouldering ele- 
ments of defunct religion. No wonder 
that infidels and Socinians should re- 


joice ina project which must so pow- 


erfully subserve their favourite sys- 
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tems! But we do not wish to bring 
onr little children to admire the statue 
of a dead Christ, but to listen to the 
converse of a living Saviour. It is 
thus alone, as we believe, that they can 
be thoroughly purified. It is thus alone 
that we can expect them to receive 
the spirit of grace and of adoption. 
Oh! there is a power in incarnate 
Goid-head, to disenthral, and to raise, 
and to regenerate the mind. which it 
does not enter into the imagination of 
the merely carnal man to conceive! 
There is something in the august hu- 
mility, the austere benignity, the un- 
compromising gentleness, the lofty low- 
liness of the Saviour, as he is presented 
to us by the inspired evangelists, in 
his passage through the valley of the 
shadow of death, for which no substi- 
tute can be found in any mutilated frag- 
ments of his history ; and those who 
imagine that any adequate provision 
is made for the spiritual well-being of 
the youthful generation, in the book of 
extracts which it has suited the views 
of the Education Board to substitute 
for the sacred volume, must not only 
be themselves, either ignorant of, or 
indifferent about, the power of true 
religion, but miserably unacquainted 
with the only effectual mode of bring- 
ing it home, savingly, to the hearts of 
Christians. 

Still, we will be told, that religion is 
a conecrn with which the state has 
nothing to do; and that we should 
carefully eschew the teaching of any 
particular creed, in any project of 
national education.—* That the state 
has nothing to do with religion!” 
Have we abjured our Christianity ? 
Is it a fable, that Christ’s divine reli- 
gion constitutes part of the common 
law of the land? Is this an antiquated 
prejudice, which it becomes us to get 
rid of, as we value the repute of modern 
illumination ? So thought not the 
great and the wise of old; the illus- 
trious founders of our noble consti- 
tution; who were not ashamed to lay 
its foundations deeply and strongly in 
a recognition of those sacred truths 
which God in his goodness and his 
mercy hus revealed, and without a 
knowledge of which, society itself 
could not subsist, for any noble or for 
any useful purpose. Therefore it was, 
that the religions well-being of the 
community was always connected in 
their minds, with every me of tempo- 
ral improvement ; and that the church 
was, as it were, married to the state, 
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and ordained to be a help-meet for it, 


in the discharge of its various and 
complicated duties, in this troublous 
and agitated world. There was thus 


a grace and a glory shed upon the 
fabric of human society, in the light of 


which it might well rejoice. Man was 
contemplated, from his hirth, by the 


civil governor, as a creature destined 
to immortality ; and suciety stood 
pledged, by the very principles upon 
which it was constituted, to see that a 
due provision was made, for the in- 
struction and the confirmation in righ- 
teousness, of every creature having an 


immortal soul, Accordingly, the clergy 
were the recognised guardians and pro- 
moters of national education; and no 
one conceived the possibility of teach- 
ing the rising generation their duty 
towards their neighbour, without laying 
the foundation of it in their duty to- 


wards. God, Instead of resolving 
religion into morality, it was their 
object to derive morality from religion. 
But our modern education mongers 
“have changed all that.” The church 
is no longer to be a help-meet for the 


state. Religion is no longer to be 


“the one thing needful.” Men are 
now to be brought up without any 
definite religious impressions, except, 
indeed, that Christianity is a sort of com- 
monage, and that it would be unjust 
and illiberal, to mark, with any peculiar 
preference, any one class above any 
other of professing Christians, 

Indeed, it would be more fair and 
open in the advocates of the Irish 
education scheme, ¢o begin by attacking 
the connection between church and 
state, than by abroguting the duties 
and nullifying the privileges of the 
established clergy. While the one 
subsists, the others should be recog- 
nised as subsisting also. But to filch 
from the church its prerogatives, while 
the name of a state connection is suf- 
fered to remain, is, at once, to degrade 
it, and to deceive the people. It is to 
cheat unsuspecting Christians with the 
mockery of an unreal pageant, when 
the power and the inflnence which it 
once possessed, to rebuke spiritual 
Schott in high places, has been 
taken away; when the high and the 
honourable alliance, by which it once 
was dignified, has been degraded to a 
species of concubinage ; and its exist- 
ence is only perceived in the scoffs 
and the tauntings of its enemies. 

But, may we not safely recognize 
the principle, that religious education 
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belongs peculiarly to the parents of 
the several children who frequent our 
national schools; and that, provided 
their wishes, in that respect, be com- 
plied with, the state will have done its 
duty. This is a view of the subject 
which has lately been put forward by 
some few of the Irish clergy, as a 
means of reconciling the remainder of 
their body to the Education Board, 
and securing, for the benefit of Pro- 
testant children, if not a portion of the 
national grant, at least some partici- 
pation in its advantages. Coming 
from the quarter it does, such a pro- 
posal is entitled to respect; and 
we will bestow upon it as calm and 
as dispassionate a consideration, as its 
respected propounders can require. 

In the first place, does not the state 
discharge its whole duty, when it 
regulates the religious bringing up of 
children, according to the wishes of 
their respective parents? It does not. 
If it be bound to promote Christianity, 
when it suffers itseif to be thus re- 
stricted, it either forgets or abandons 
the most important part of its Christian 
duty. Jt mistakes negligence for libe- 
rality, and indifference for toleration. 
But, are not parents to have a consci- 
ence; and, is not that conscience to be 
respected? It is; but they are also to 
respect the conscience of the state. A 
Christian legislature should, in its wis- 
dom, devise a plan of national instruc- 
tion, which in their judgment, may be 
best calculated to promote the know- 
ledge and the practice of our divine 
religion. Many who dissent from the 
national cre ed, cannot, probably, go 
the whole way along with them, in the 
principles upon which this national 

system is to be constructed ; and they 

are, accordingly, at perfect liberty to 
establish, for themselves, any other 
system, by which their own peculiar 
views may be best promoted. We 
would secure to them their indisput- 
able privilege to think and to act for 
themselves; and, having done so, 
they can require no more ; they cannot 
claim it as a privilege that the state shall 
not take the best means in its power, for 
promoting the moral and religious well- 
being of its members. 

To admit such a claim, would be to 
banish national Christianity. If one 
sect may prefer it, every ‘other may 
prefer it also; and thus, verity after 
verity of the Christian scheme, would, 
one by one, be blotted out, until reli- 
gion itself was totally extinguished. 


The claim of the Roman Catholic to 
.that sort of consideration which is 
now contended for, is not better than 
the claims of the Quaker, the Inde. 
pendent, the Arian, or the Socinian ; 
and, to admit such claims to the extent 
required, would be to make their into- 
lerance the regulator of our liberality, 
instead of making our own liberality 
the regulator of our toleration. It 
would, in fact, carry indulgence to- 
wards others to an extent that would 
amount to intolerance towards our- 
selves. That would be liberality with 
a vengeance ! 
The respected gentlemen who have 
yut themselves forward in this business 
fests in truth, mistaken the real ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that 
every parent in this country possesses 
the right of bringing up his children 
in what he conceives to be the right 
way. With that right the state inter- 
feres not. But when he urges it be- 
yond the most perfect liberty to pro- 
fess, and to practise his own mode of 
religious belief, and requires that the 
state shall teach no other, he claims, we 
humbly think, what is not warranted 
by either reason or Scripture ; and 
what cannot be conceded without a 
compromise of Christian truth, and an 
invasion of Christian liberty. 


“But are not the scruples of our 
erring brethren to be respected ?” 
They are, as scruples ; but they are not 
to be made the foundation of claims, 
which, urged to their full extent, must 
lead to a severance of the connection 
between Church and State, and to the 
disuse of any public or authoritative 
inculcation of the national religion. 


The leading idea by which our 
friends in Derry seem to be deluded, 
is, that by abandoning all peculiar care 
of religious, they will obtain some in- 
defineable control over general edu- 
cation ; and that the schools at present 
under the exclusive supervision of 
Roman Catholics, will be brought un- 
der their influence in such a way as, 
that, even though they should not do 
them much good, they may prevent 
them from doing the state much evil. 
This appears to us to be a chimerical 
expectation. In any such partnership as 
they propose to themselves, the greater 
must always predominate over the less ; 
and instead of their exercising a salu- 
tary influence over the benighted ma- 


jority, the benighted majority, -and their 


spiritual rulers, would exercise a most 
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pernicious influence over them.* In 
abandoning their bounden duty of 
taking care of their own, and holding 
up to the community at large a model 
of national education, such as they deem 
best and wisest, for the purpose of 
aiming at an authority which they 
never will be permitted to exercise— 
they are catching at the shadow, while 
they lose the substance. We could 
easily conceive (if our respect for the 
promoters of this scheme did not forbid 
the supposition) such advice given to 
them by some Tal'eyrand in canonicals, 
who has his own ends to serve, and 
who, in exhorting them to cast them- 
selves down from the pinnacle of the 
temple, may tell them that, in so doing, 
they will only more conspicuously 
commend themselves to the favour of 
God. “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
is the only answer which he should re- 
ceive from faithful men, who are re- 
solved to abide by the “ rock of ages,” 
and to rely upon the divine protection 
in the performance of their duty, how- 
ever painful or difficult it may be, 
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sumptuous hope that they may, in such 
wise, more effectually obtain the divine 
protection. 

We are very desirous of dealing ten- 
derly with the gentlemen from whom 
this suggestion has proceeded ; because 
we are willing to believe that they 
were solely actuated by a desire to 
heal divisions, and were under the firm 
persuasion that, upon the whole, re- 
ligion would be benefitted by their pro- 
ject. But we must tell them that their 
proposal was very ill-timed, and that 
there never probably was a time when 
it was less expedient. The Irish clergy 
amidst all their privations, were earn- 
ing undying reputation for themselves, 
by the steadiness with which the anti- 
Christian education project continued 
to be resisted. In England and Scot- 
land the people were beginning to open 
their eyes to the monstrous wickedness 
of such a project. It had lost some of 
its most ardent supporters. Every 
one began to see clearly that it must 
throw the whole education of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland into the hands of 


rather than deviate, in the least, from 


the priests. And the disclosures which 
the strict line of duty, from a pre- 


took place upon the intimidation com- 


* The following we extract from a very able essay entitled, « Thoughts on the 
Elements of Civil Government,” which we regret exceedingly that our space does 
not permit us to notice at present as it deserves. Speaking of an attempt at the 
united education of Roman Catholics and Protestants, upon the principle adopted by 
the National Board, the writer observes :— 


« The attempt will fail, because, although the Protestant prejudice against the plan 
did not exist to obstruct the success of the experiment by an absolute abandonment 
of it, there are causes which would necessarily and effectually render the project of 


united education of both classes abortive. First, the overpowering superiority in 
numbers of the Roman Catholic children in all the schools, and in whom an hatred of 
the name of Protestant is coeval with their first perceptions ; an hatred which would 
not certainly be mitigated by the presence of a popish schoolmaster, and perhaps a 
popish priest ; in this united system, this would almost inevitably make these schools 
rather arenas for personal conflicts than peaceful seats of literary or religious instruc- 
tion. Next to this, another cause not less powerful would operate against their 
plan—it is this; that however zealous the Protestant clergy might be in attending to 
the religious instruction of the Protestant children, they would necessarily constitute 
a very small minority compared with the numbers of the Popish clergy, who in the 
case supposed would perpetually hover round the schools in the true spirit of theolo- 
gical hatred, and probably, if we may judge from the tone of Bishop M‘Hale, and the 
Popish press towards the insulted clergy of the Protestant Church, would display an 
insolent arrogance, suggested and supported by the consciousness of a surrounding and 
resistless physical force, that would quickly compel the Protestant clergy to abandon 
this unequal contest. How various indeed, and numerous, are the topics which would 
hourly furnish matter for invective and exasperation of feeling between those two 
classes of priests, if, in every such school, they were to meet daily? what sources of 
virulent abuse from a rancorous press against the Protestant clergy already vilified 
with such perfect impunity! Surely they need not be brought to the recollection of 
any man whose eyes and ears are not closed against all that daily events, and the 
scandalous and scurrilous filth of the daily press, obtrude upon his observation. It is 
assuredly in the highest degree absurd, to hope that the clergy of those two opposing 
and conflicting sects could meet in the same places and for religious purposes, and 
surrounded by the respective disciples of those sects, without violations of public 
peace and Christian decorum, which never could be tolerated,” 
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mittee in the House of Commons, re- 
speeting the manner in which the 
spiritual influences of that body of men 
had been abused, were quite sufficient 
to convince all, who are open to con- 
viction, that to abandon the education 
of the people to their influence, would 
be tu take the most effectual means 
for the severance of British cunnection. 
This salutary persuasion, we repeat it, 
was rapidly upon the increase. In many 
places the constituencies impressed 
upon their representatives the wecessity 
of imposing some check upon the pro- 
gress of Romish ambition. Various 
associations started up, and are, this 
moment, in active operation, having for 
their ohject the detection aud exposure 
of the various expedients and subter- 
fuges, und disguises, by which the 
grasping and dominant character of 
popery was manifested, even when it 
was attempted to be concealed. The 
education project, in particular, seemed 
likely to be subjected to a seurch- 
ing examination. The speech of the 
Bishop of Exeter during the last 
session, produced a great effeet. 
Many noblemen opposed to him in 
politics, were convinced that a system 
chargeable with the grave abuses which 
he so powerfully detailed, was not cal- 
culated to produce any other than a 
most unhappy effect upon tie character 
of the Irish people. Thus, all things 
were working togetier for good. Light 
was every day breaking in upon the 
legislature, by which, sooner or later, 
they must be thoroughly enlightened ; 
and a little more of steady perseverance 
on the part of the Irish clergy, in their 
opposition to a system which could be 
only fruittul of demoralization and 
sedition, seemed all that was necessary 
to produce that salutary reaction in 
public opinion, from which upon that 
particular subject, the most desirable 
results might be expected. Is it not, 
therefore, to be lamented that the apple 
of discord should be thrown amongst 
the Irish clergy, just then when unani- 
mity was most to be desired, and that 
a pernicious preject of deceptive 
liberality should receive the sanction 
of respected names, just then when the 
weak, and the wavering, and the cor- 
rupt, were desirous of some excuse for 
retreating from a position, which they 
had felt themselves called upon to 
occupy, as churchmen and as Christians. 

And here we would have concluded, 
had not a new document mate its ap- 
pearance, which exhibits, under a new 
and a more suspicious phase, the con- 


duct, of some of our brethren in the 
north of Ireland. We were led 
to believe, from the first manifesto put 
forward with so much apparent modesty 
by the Derry committee, that, if the 
oar in general throughout Ireland 
dissented from it, it would be with- 
drawn. Nor were we singular in our 
opinion. That able paper, the Dublin 
Record, has given expression to a 
similar persuasion : 

«“ Any one reading their official docu- 
ment must have imagined that they had 
not the remotest idea of acting an isolated 
part in the transaction, but that they 
would have deferred to the opinion of 
their clerical brethren, as soon as that 
opinion should have been obtained.” 

Well—that opinion has been ob- 
tained, and it is decidedly against the 
Derry proposal. The clergy of Ire- 
land, amid all their sufferings, have 
nobly vindicated themselves from the 
suspicion of affording any countenance, 
direct or indirect, to a proposition 
which would have made them con- 
senting parties to a measure which 
would have handed over the edu- 
cation of the population of Ireland 
to the Most Rev. Peter Dens Murray, 
and his popish, and infidel, and lati- 
tudinarian colleagues. But our Derry 
brethren are not ouly not convinced 
by what has been done, of the inex- 
pediency of their proposal, and of the 
mischief of, at the present momeut, 
sowing divisions amongst the clergy, 
but they have issued another manifesto, 
reiteratiug their proposition, aud treat- 
ing with the most contemptuous in- 
difference the almost universal dissent 
from it of the rest of their brethren in 
Ireland. When it was doubtful how 
it would be received, they were modest 
and humble ; when that is no longer 
doubtful, they are confident and proud, 
and seemingly willing, themselves 
alone, to take their stand beside the 
Education Board, aud to aid in giving 
permanence to a system, which, we 
confidently pronounce, is the greatest 
curse that has ever been inflicted upon 
the country. 

Bur if the arrogance of these gentle- 
meu has surprised us, their ignorance 
has surprised us still more. It seems 
that it is only very recently that they 
have been led to suppose that there 
were any who suspected that education, 
divorced from religious instruction, was 
an evil rather than a good. This dis- 
plays a want of reflection, a want of 
luformation, or a want of honesty, 


greatly to be deplored, in a body of 
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men undertaking to be the guides and 
the instructors of their clerical brethren, 
and which causes in us feelings more 
powerful than astonishment, from the 
respect which we hitherto entertained 
for some amongst those who are sub- 
scribers to the Derry resolutions. As 
therefore, we do not wish to appear 
to stand alone upon a question of such 
vital importance, we will subjoin, from 
the first cotemporary publications 
which are at hand, an extract or 
two, which may serve to shew that we 
are not singular in the notions which 
we have put forward in the preceding 
pages, and that, to cultivate the intellect 
while the morals are neglected, (and 
neglected they must be in any system 
which precludes a specific mode of 
Christian instruction,) is but to enlarge 
the sphere of human depravity, and 
accumulate the incentives which 
tend to the perversion of our nature. 
The Church of England Quarterly Re- 
view for January, 1837, has the follow- 
ing passage : 


«“ We are assured by Plato, that if a 
man be only half educated, he is the 
wildest, the most intractable of all earthly 
animals. 

« This is a truth of all time, but one 
which takes an emphasis from the dan- 
gers peculiar to an advanced stage of 
civilization. 

« Now the knowledge of the obliquities 
of this wide and dangerous world, which 
springs up in the rank soil of the heart 
like weeds on a neglected tomb, is pre- 
cisely that half education which the philo- 
sopher alludes to, and deprecates; and 
which can only be uprooted and rendered 
innoxious, by inculcating, on the rising 
generation subjected to our control, 
ANTAGONIST IMPRESSIONS OF RELIGION, 
AND PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL WISDOM, 
Thus there will be substituted, in the 
place of that discontent, which in after 
years too often corrodes their moral and 
social feelings, a cheerful acquiescence in 
that graduated order of things, on the 
lowest round of which it hath pleased 
Providence to place them. So only will 
they discover what are the objects of the 
understanding, and stoop to the first prin- 
ciples of wisdom ; so only will they come 
to feel, in common with the wisest and 
the brightest men who ever crossed 
this threshold of eternity, that, ‘ the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; 
and to depart from evil, that is under- 
standing.’” 


This is surely a view of the matter 
which is entitled to a respectful con- 
sideration, and which the authors of 

Vou, IX. 
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the Derry manifesto would. have done 
well to digest, before they gave utter- 
ance to their flippant and sneering al- 
lusion to the weak persons who could 
for a moment doubt that any thing but 
good, or at least predominant good, 
must be the result of mere literary edu- 
cation. The following passage from 
our able contemporary, Blackwood, of 
the last month, (our readers will hold 
in mind, that it is our object in making 
these citations, not merely to confirm 
our views, but to corroborate our au- 
thority,) is still further illustrative of 
the practical effects of permitting a 
spiritually unenlightened population to 
vartake of the fruit of the tree of the 
bagulelies of good and evil. 


“In France, we need not now tell our 
readers, an experiment has been made on 
a great scale, for the last half century, of 
extending, as far as possible, intellectual 
cultivation, and at the same time depress- 
ing religion, so as to render it, in all but 
the rural parishes, practically speaking, 
a mere enfeebled relic of the olden time. 
Now, attend to the result of this great 
experiment upon the growth of crime, 
and the progress of human depravity, as 
evinced in the accurate and elaborate 
statistical tables of M. Guerry, a liberal 
writer, enamoured of popular education 
and democratic institutions, and who is, 
in consequence, utterly bewildered by the 
result of the returns which he himself has 
digested in so luminous an order. The 
result is thus given in his own words, 
which have been quoted with great can- 
dour by Mr. Bulwer, in his France, or 
the monarchy of the middle classes, 
‘ While crimes against person are most 
frequent in Corsica, the provinces of the 
south-east, and Alsace, where the people 
are well instructed, there are the fewest 
of those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Britanny, where the people are the most 
ignorant. And as for crimes against pro- 
perty, it is almost invariably those de- 
partments that are the best informed that 
are the most criminal—a tact which, if 
the tables be not altogether wrong, must 
show this to be certain, that if instruction 
do not increase crime, which may be a 
matter of dispute, there is no reason to 
believe that it diminishes it.’ 

“ To illustrate this important statisti- 
cal truth, M. Guerry has prepared maps 
of all the eighty-six departments of 
France, from which it distinctly appears, 
that wherever the number of educated 
persons is greatest, there crime is most 
frequent, and that wherever it is least, 
crime is most rare, and without any re- 
gard to density of population, the pre- 
valence of manufactures, or almost any 
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other cause. The tables on which these 
maps are founded, drawn from the labo- 
rious returns which the French govern- 
ment haye obtained from all the depart- 
ments of their empire, are so important, 
and so utterly fatal to the whole school of 
intellectual cultivation, that we make no 
apology for transcribing them in a note 
for the information of our readers.” 
(There is a note appended to this passage 
stating, that the editor has been obliged 
to leave out the tables—an omission 
which, considering their critical impor- 
tance at the present crisis, in so widely 
extended a work as Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, is exceedingly to be deplored.) 
“ With truth does the liberal but candid 
Mr. Bulwer add, ‘Mr. Guerry bowls 
down at once all the nine pins with 
which late statistical writers have been 
amusing themselves, and again sets up 
many of the old notions, which from their 
very antiquity, were out of vogue.’” 


Nothing but want of space prevents 
us from enlarging, by references to 
America, and to other cotntries, the 
oroof, that mischief, rather than benefit, 
is to be expected from any system of 
literary instruction, in which man’s 
moral nature is neglected. The Derry 
gentlemen make a general allusion to 
countries under a despotic form of 
government, as proving the converse 
of the proposition for which we con- 
tend ; but they adduce no details in 
corroboration of their views ; and even 
if they did, they could prove nothing 
to the purpose—because the experi- 
ment could not be fairly tried in des- 
potic countries, where external con- 
straint may often compensate the de- 
ficiency of internal principle, and where 
men may be compelled to cease to do 
evil, although they would not of them- 
selves have been inclined to do well. 

That a great deal of instraction, not 
tending to any useful end, is at present 
afforded in the country, is most true, 
and true it is, that we cannot prevent it. 
But we may, at least, avoid being re- 
sponsible for it; and its very existence 
is the very reason why we should be 
more than usually energetic in setting 
forth the advantages of that more com- 
plete system of instruction which it is 
our privilege to know and to value in 
such a way as may best exhibit our de- 
cided opinion of its superior advan- 
tages. 

What, then, would we have the 
friends of the best interests of Ireland 
to do, in the present critical emergency ? 
We think there is but one safe course, 
aud that, we have clearly indicated ia 


the preceding pages. They should 
fall back upon “ The Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice.” They should 
make that, and not the Kildare-place 
system their Torres Vedras in the ap- 
proaching contest. The truth is, that 
infinite mischief has arisen from the 
folly (so epidemic amongst even ex- 
cellent people of late years,) of coaxing 
the people to be instructed. The 
same sort of solicitation has been em- 
ployed by benevolent men, to induce 
them to suffer their children to attend 
the various schools which Christian 
zeal has established in the country, that 
is, had recourse to by those who are 
candidates for their votes at contested 
elections. And the consequence has 
been, that they have been led to as- 
cribe the same kind of interested 
motives to exertions of the one kind, 
as might very fairly be attributed to 
exertions of the other. This has 
caused a prejudice against the very 
thing which they were desirous of re- 
commending ; and any desire of edu- 
cation which might have been awakened 
amongst the people, has been accom- 
panied by a suspicion of the instrumen- 
tulity by which it is sought to be dif- 
fused. This suspicion is, of course, 
not discountenanced by the Romish 
clergy ; and thus, superstition comes in 
to aid their distrust, and many of the 
poor people are led: to believe, that, 
to consent to receive instruction upon 
the terms upon whieh it might be im- 
parted to them in many of our schools, 
would be little short of the guilt of 
selling their souls to the arch enemy. 
Now, it is our persuasion, that any 
violent assault upon a_prepossession 
like this, would only, for the present, 
aggravate the evil. It is an impression 
which can only be removed by time, 
and by exhibiting, steadily and per- 
severingly, the advantages of the system 
which they are taught to regard with 
so much abhorrence. And we appeal 
to facts for the proof, that mach was 
doing, and much is doing, in this quiet 
and unostentatious way, to win their 
confidence and excite their gratitude, 
and induce them to accept, with thank- 
fulness, the education that has been 
provided for them by our Church of 
England Association. They felt, that 
it was not only given freely, without 
money and without price, but, that no 
unfair means were employed to inter- 
fere with their religious opinions; and 
their respect for and attachment to the 
system, which thus provided them with 
useful knowledge, while that knowledge 
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was only communicated in an atmos- 
phere medicated, as it were, by the di- 
vine word, increased with their experi- 
ence of its manifold advantages. 

Once only was the voice of calumny 
raised against it. Mr. O'Connell was 
led, by some misstatement which ap- 
peared, to denounce it, as though it 
was unfaithful to its pledges, and did 
interfere with the religious principles 
of the Roman Catholic pupils, in such 
a way as might justly excite the sus- 
picions and the hostility of the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome. The 
Association felt themselves immediately 
called upon to repel this false accusation. 
Legal proceedings were forthwith taken 
against the demagogue, who, when he 
found that his charges could not be 
sustained, had the good sense to con- 
tradict them as publicly as they were 
made, and consented to pay the costs 
of any er which the Asso- 
ciation had taken, upon the under- 
standing that they would be satisfied 
with the atonement that had been 
made, and not proceed in the business 
any further. 

This, therefore, is.the system upon 
which we would earnestly advise the 
enlightened friends of education in 
this country now to fall back; it is 
really the only one that can meet the 
present evils. Compromise has been 
tried long enough, and it has failed. 
Yea, it has only served to provoke and 
to increase the exorbitant and grasping 
demands of those, who will never be 
satisfied with any thing that is given, 
while any thing is withheld ; to whom, 
in fact, concession is but an argument 
and a motive for encroachment; and 
who, indeed, argue, not unreasonably, 
that those who have, already, in their 
desire to conciliate, gone so far, have 
abandoned the only ground upon which 
they could safely stand in refusing to 
go any farther. 

We entertain no fears that the 
Derry proposal will find many ad- 
vocates amongst the spiritually en- 
lightened Protestants of Ireland. 
The clergy in general have loudly 
expressed their dissent. They will, 
as a body, never give their con- 
sent to any system of national instruc- 
tion which does not proceed upon the 
admission of this truth, that “the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 


dom.” They can have no reliance 
upon any wisdom which has not its be- 
ginning in the fear of the Lord. They 
know very well that mere brute in- 
telligence may be quickened, by culture, 
into a subtlety even surpassing the 
subtlety of the serpent. But such wis- 
dom is earthly, sensual, devilish, and 
can only give additional power to the 
unmitigated depravity of our fallen 
nature, 

Above all things, they will never 
formally abandon their poor, benighted, 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, to 
the uncontrolled despotism of their 
spiritual tyrants. Let the Derry pro- 
ge be agreed to, and one important 
unction of the Established Church be- 
comes forthwith paralysed. The clergy 
have, hitherto, held themselves ready to 
give, to every man who enquires of them, 
a reason for the faith that is in them. 
If an intelligent Roman Catholic child 
should now ask of any one who signed 
that recommendation for assistance to 
enable him to struggle out of the 
slough of popery, Ae must feel bound, 
by his own principle, to refer him to 
the priest for guidance, and might be 
fairly charged with want of good 
faith, if he aided in enabling him to 
dissipate his delusion. How can he, in 
such a case, fulfil his ordination vow, 
which requires of him to be always 
ready “to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrine, con- 
trary to God’s word?” But we will 
not suppose, even for a single mo- 
ment, that such a project will be 
entertained, which would confirm, 
and render almost irreversible, one of 
the most pernicious compacts ever 
entered into between a wicked or de- 
luded government, and a hood-winked 
people. What the end may be we 
know not. The issues of things are 
not in our power. But this we well 
know, that the present is a case in 
which there is no halting between two 
opinions ; in which it may be truly 
said, all those who are not for scrip- 
tural instruction, are against it; and 
respecting which every Protestant, 
who values sound doctrine or religious 
liberty, should say, from his inmost 
soul, away with it—it has the mark of 
the beast upon it—“as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord.” 
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FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER: OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Author of ‘* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Ir was on one of those nights in Au- 
gust, when the moon and stars shine 
through an atmosphere clear and 
cloudless, with a mildness of lustre 
almost continental, that a horseman, 
advancing at a rapid pace, turned off a 
remote branch of road up a narrow 
lane, and, dismounting before a neat 
whitewashed cottage, gave a quick and 
impatient knock at the door. Almost 
instantly, out of a small window that 
opened on hinges, was protruded a 
broad female face, surrounded, by way 
of nightcap, with several folds of flan- 
nel, that had originally been white. 

“Is Mary Moan at home ?” said the 
horseman. 

“For a maricle—ay!” replied the 
female ; “who’s down in the name o’ 
goodness ?” 

“Why, thin, I’m thinkin’ you'll be 
smilin’ whin you hear it,” replied the 
messenger. ‘The sorra one else than 
Honor Donovan, that’s now marrid up- 
on Fardorougha Donovan to the tune 
of thirteen years. Be dad, time for her, 
any how—but, sure it ‘ill be good whin 
it comes, we’re thinkin’.” 

“Well, betther late than never—the 
Lord be praised for all his gifts, any 
how. Put your horse down to the 
mountin’ stone, and I'll be wid you in 
half a jiffy, acushla.” 

She immediately drew in her head, 
and ere the messenger had well placed 
his horse at the aforesaid stirrup, or 
mounting stoue, which is an indispen- 
sible adjunct to the midwife’s cottage, 
she issued out, cloaked and bonneted ; 
for, in point of fact, her practice was 
so extensive, and the demands upon 
her attendance so incessant, that she 
seldom, if ever, slept, or went to bed, 
unless partially dressed. And such 
was her habit of vigilance, that she 
ultimately became an illustration of the 
old Roman proverb, Non dormio omni- 
bus ; that is to say, she could sleep as 
sound as a top to every possible noise 
except a knock at the door, to which 
she might be suid, during the greater 
part of her professional life, to have 
been instinctively awake. 

Having ascended the mounting- 
stone, and placed herself on the crup- 
per, the guide and she, while passing 
down the narrow and difficult lane, 
along which they could proceed but 
slowly aud with caution, entered into 
the following dialogue, she having first 


turned up the hood of her cloak over 
her bonnet, and tied a spotted cotton 
kerchief round her neck. 

“ This,” said the guide, who was 
Fardorougha Donovan’s servant-man, 
“is a quare enough business, as some 
o’ the nabours do be sayin’—marrid 
upon one another beyant thirteen year, 
an’ ne’er a sign of a haporth, Why 
then begad it is quare.” 

“ Whisht, whisht ;” replied Molly, 
with an expression of mysterious and 
superior knowledge ; “dont be spakin’ 
about what you dont understand— 
sure, nuttin’s impossible to God, avick 
—dont you know that ?” 

“Oh, bedad, sure enough—+hat we 
must allow, whether or not, still” — 

“Very well; seein’ that, what more 
have we to say, barrin’ to hould our 
tongues. Childre sent late always 
come either for great good or great 
sarra to their paarents—an’ God grant 
that this may be for good to the honest 
people—for indeed honest people they 
are, by all accounts. But what myself 
wonders at is, that Honor Donovan 
never once opened her lips to me 
about it. However, God’s will be 
done! The Lord send her safe over 
all her throubles, poor woman! And, 
now that we’re out o’ this thief of a 
lane, lay an for the bare life, and never 
heed me. I’m as good a horseman as 
yourself ; and, indeed, I’ve a good 
right, for I’m an ould hand at it.” 

“I’m thinkin’,”” she added, after a 
short silence, “it’s odd I never was 
much acquainted with the Donovans. 
I'm tould they're a hard pack, that 
loves the money.” 

“ Paix,” replied her companion, “ let 
Fardarougha alone for knowin’ the 
value of a shillin’!—they’re not in 
Europe can hould a harder grip o’ 
one.” 

His master, in fact, was a hard frugal 
man, and his mistress a woman of 
somewhat a similar character: both 
were strictly honest, but, like many 
persons to whom God has denied 
offspring, their hearts had for a consi- 
derable time before been placed upon 
money as their idol; for, in truth, the 
affections must be fixed upon some- 
thing, and we generally find that where 
children are denied, the world comes 
in and hardens by its influence the best 
and teuderest sympathies of humanity. 

After a journey of two miles they 
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came out on a hay-track, that skirted 
an extensive and level sweep of mea- 
dow, along which they proceeded with 
as much speed as a pillionless midwife 
was edaitte of bearing. At length, on 
a gentle declivity facing the south, 
they espied in the distance the low, 
long whitewashed farm-house of Far- 
dorougha Donovan. There was little 
of artificial ornament about the place, 
but much of the rough heart-stirring 
wildness of nature, as it appeared in a 
strong, vigorous district, well cultivated, 
but without being tamed down by 
those finer and more graceful touches, 
which now-a-days mark the skilful hand 
of the scientific agriculturist. 

To the left waved a beautiful hazle 
glen, which gradually softened away 
into the meadows above mentioned. 
Up behind the house stood an ancient 
plantation of whitethorn, which, during 
the month of May, diffused its fra~ 
grance, its beauty, and its melody over 
the whole farm. The plain garden 
was hedged round by the graceful 
poplar, whilst here and there were 
studded over the fields either single 
trees or small groups of mountain ash, 
a tree still more beautiful than the 
former. The small dells about the 
farm were closely covered with” black- 
thorn and holly, with an occasional oak 
shooting up from some little cliff, and 
towering sturdily over its lowly compa- 
nions. Here grew a thick interwoven 
mass of dog-tree, and upon a wild 
hedgerow, leaning like a beautiful wife 
upon a rugged husband, might be seen 
supported by clumps of blackthorn that 
most fragrant and exquisite of creepers 
the delicious honey-suckle. Add to 
this the neat appearance of the farm 
itself, with its meadows and cornfields 
waving to the soft sunny breeze of 
summer, and the reader may admit, 
that without possessing any striking 
features of pictorial effect, it would, 
nevertheless, be difficult to find an 
uplying farm upon which the eye could 
rest with greater satisfaction. 

Ere arriving at the house they were 
met by Fardorougha himself, a small 
man, with dark, but well-set features, 
which being at no time very placid, 
appeared now to be absolutely gloomy, 
yet marked by strong and profound 
anxiety. 

“ Thank God!” he exclaimed on 
meeting them ; “ Is this Mary Moan ?” 

« It is—it is,” she exclaimed: “ how 
are all within ?—Am I in time ?” 

“Only poorly,” he returned ; “ you 
are, I hope.” 


The midwife, when they reached 
the door, got herself dismounted in all 
haste, god was about entering the 
house, when Fardorougha, laying his 
hand upon her shoulder, said in a tone 
of voice full of deep feeling— 

“T need say nothing to you: what 
you can do, you will do—but one thing 
I expect—if you see danger, call in 
assistance. 

“ It’s all in the hands o’ God, Fardo- 
rougha, acushla: be as aisy in your 
mind as you can: if there’s need for 
more help you'll hear it; so keep the 
man an’ horse both ready.” 

She then blessed herself, and entered 
the house, repeating a short prayer, or 
charm, which was supposed to possess 
uncommon efficacy in relieving cases of 
the nature she was then called upon to 
attend. 

Fardorough Donovan was a man of 
great good sense, and of strong, but 
not obvious or flexible feeling ; that is 
to say, on strong occasions he felt 
accordingly, but exhibited no remarka- 
ble symptoms of emotion. In matters 
of a less important character, he was 
either deficient in sensibility altogether, 
or it affected him so slightly as not to 
be perceptible. What his dispositions 
and feelings might have been, had his 
parental affections and domestic sym- 
pathies been cultivatéd by the tender 
intercourse which subsists between a 
parent and his children, it is not easy 
to say. On such occasions many a new 
and delightful sensation—many a sweet 
trait of affection previously unknown— 
and, oh! many, many a fresh impulse 
of rapturous emotion never before felt 
gushes out of the heart; all of which, 
were it not for the existence of ties so 
delightful, might have there lain, sealed 
up for ever. Where is the man who 
does not remember the strange impres- 
sion of tumultuous delight which he 
experienced on finding himself a hus- 
band ? And who doesnot recollect that 
nameless charm, amounting almost toa 
new sense, which pervaded his whole 
being with tenderness and transport on 
kissing the rose-bud lips of his first- 
born babe? It is indeed by the ties of 
domestic life that the purity and affec- 
tion and the general character of the 
human heart are best tried. What is 
there more beautiful than to see that 
fountain of tenderness multiplying its 
affections instead of diminishing them, 
according as claim after claim arises, 
to make fresh demands upon its love. 
Love, and especially parental love, like 
jealousy, increases by what it feeds on. 
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But, oh ! from what an unknown world 
of exquisite enjoyment are they shut 
out, to whom Providence has not 
vouchsafed those beloved beings on 
whom the heart lavishes the whole ful- 
ness of its rapture! No wonder, that 
their own affections should wither in 
the cold gloom of disappointed hope, 
or their hearts harden into that 
moody spirit of worldly-mindedness 
which adopts for its offspring the 
miser’s idol. 

Whether Fardorougha felt the want 
of children acutely or otherwise, could 
not be inferred from any visible indi- 
cation of regret on his part by those 
who knew him. His own wife, whose 
facilities of observation were so great 
and so frequent, was only able to sus- 

ect in the aflirmative. For himself 
S neither murmured nor repined, but 
she could perceive that atter a few 
years had passed, a slight degree of 
gloom began to settle on him, and an 
anxiety about his crops and his few 
cattle, and the produce of his farm. 
He also began to calculate the amount 
of what might be saved from the fruits 
of their united industry. Sometimes, 
but indeed upon rare occasions, his 
temper appeared inclining to be iras- 
cible or impatient; but in general it 
was grave, cold, and inflexible, without 
any outbreaks of passion, or the slight- 
est disposition to mirth. His wife’s 
mind, however, was by no means so 
firm as his, nor so free from the traces 
of that secret regret which preyed 
upon it. She both murmured and re- 
pined, and often in terms which drew 
_ Fardorougha a cool rebuke for her 
want of resignation to the will of God. 
As years advanced, however, her dis- 
appointment became harassing even to 
herself, and now that hope began to 
die away, her heart gradually partook 
of the cool worldly spirit which had 
seized upon the disposition of her 
husband. Though cultivating but a 
small farm, which they held at a high 
rent, yet by the dint of frugality and 
incessant diligence they were able to 
add a little each year to the sinall 
stock of money which they had con- 
trived to put together. Still would the 
unhappy reflection that they were 
childless steal painfully and heavily 
over them; the wife would some 
times murmur, and the husband re- 
prove her, but in a tone so cool and 
indifferent that she could not avoid 
concluding that his own want of re- 
signation, though not expressed, was 
at heart equal to her own. Each also 
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became somewhat religious, and both 
remarkable for a punctual attendance 
upon the rites of their church, and that 
in proportion as the love of temporal 
things overcame them. In this man- 
ner they lived upwards of thirteen 
years, when Mrs. Donovan declared 
herself to be in that situation which 
in due time rendered the services of 
Mary Moan necessary. 

From the moment this intimation 
was given, and its truth confirmed, a 
faint light, not greater than the dim 
and trembling lustre of a single star, 
broke in upon the darkened affections 
and worldly spirit of Fardorougha Do- 
novan. Had the announcement taken 
place within any reasonable period 
after his marriage, before he had be- 
come sick of disappointment, or had 
surrendered his heart from absolute 
despair to an incipient spirit of avarice, 
it would no doubt have been hailed 
with all the eager delight of uublighted 
hope and vivid affection; but now a 
new and subtle habit had been super- 
induced, after the last cherished expec- 
tation of the heart had departed; a 
spirit of foresight and severe calculation 
descended on him, and had so nearly 
saturated his whole being, that he 
could not for some time actually de- 
termine whether the knowledge of his 
wife’s situation was more agreeable to 
his affection, or repugnant to the parsi- 
monious disposition which had quick- 
ened his heart into an energy incom- 
patable with natural benevolence, and 
the perception of those tender ties 
which spring up from the relations of 
domestic life. For a considerable 
time this struggle between the two 
srinciples went on; sometime a new 
1ope would spring up, attended in the 
back-ground by a thousand affecting 
circumstances—on the other hand 
some gloomy and undefinable dread of 
exigency, distress, and ruin, would 
wring his heart and sink his spirits 
down to positive misery. Notwith- 
standing this-conflict between growing 
avarice and affection, the star of the 
father’s love bad risen, and though, as 
we have already said, its light was dim 
und unsteady, yet the moment a single 
opening occurred in the clouded mind, 
there it was to be seen serene and 
pure, a beautiful emblem of undying 
and solitary affection struggling with 
the cares and angry passions of life. 
By degrees, however, the husband’s 
heart became touched by the hopes of 
his younger years, former associations 
revived, and remembrances of past 
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tenderness, though blunted in a heart 
so much changed, came over him like 
the breath of fragrance that has nearly 
passed away. He began, therefore, 
to contemplate the event without fore- 
boding, and by the time the looked-for 
period arrived, if the world and its de- 
basing influences were not utterly over- 
come, yet nature and the quickening 
tenderness of a father’s feelings had 
made a considerable progress in a heart 
from which they had been long ba- 
nished. Far different from all this was 
the history of his wife since her per- 
ception of an event so delightful. In 
her was uo bitter and obstinate prin- 
ciple subversive of affection to be over- 
come. For although she had in latter 
years sank into the painful apathy of a 
hopeless spirit, and given herself some- 
what to the world, yet no sooner did 
the unexpected light dawn upon her, 
than her whole soul was filled with 
exultation and delight. The world 
and its influence passed away like a 
dream, and her heart melted into a 
habit of tenderness at once so novel 
and exquisite, that she often assured 
her husband she had never felt hap- 
piness before. 


Such are the respective states of 


feeling in which our readers find Far- 
dorougha Donovan and his wife, upon 


an occasion whose consequences run 
too far into futurity for us to determine 
at present whether they are to end in 


happiness or misery. For a consider- 
able time that evening, before the ar- 
rival of Mary Moan, the males of the 
family had taken up their residence in 
an inside kiln, where, after having 
kindled a fire in the draught hole, or 
what the Scotch call the “ logie,” they 
sat and chatted in that kind of festive 
spirit which such an event uniformly 
produces among the servants of a 
family. Fardorougha himself remained 
for the most part with them, that is to 
say, except while ascertaining from time 
to time the situation of his wife. His 
presence, however, was only a restraint 
upon their good humour, and his nig- 
gardly habits raised some rather un- 
complimentary epithets during his 
short visits of enquiry. It is customary 
upon such occasions, as soon as the 
mistress of the family is taken ill, to 
ask the servants to drink “an aisy bout 
to the misthress, sir, an’ a speedy re- 
covery—not forgettin’ a safe landin’ to 
the youngsther, and, like a Christmas 
compliment, many of them to you both. 
Whoo! death alive, but that’s fine 
stuff—Oh, begorra, the misthress can't 
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but thrive wid that in the house, Thank 
you, sir, an’ wishin’ her once more safe 
over her throubles!—divil a betther 
misthress ever,” &c. &c. &c. 

Here, however, there was nothing 
of the kind. Fardorougha’s heart in 
the first instance was against the ex- 
pense, and besides, its present brood- 
ings resembled the throes of pain which 
break out from the stupor that presses 
so heavily upon the exhausted functions 
of life in the crisis of a severe fever. 
He could not, in fact, rest nor remain 
for any length of time in the same spot, 
With a slow but troubled step he 
walked backward and forward, some 
times uttering indistinct ejaculations 
and broken sentences, such as no one 
could understand. At length he ap- 
proached his own servants, and ad- 
dressed the messenger whose name 
was Nogher M‘Cormick. 

“ Nogher,” said he, “ I’m throubled.” 

“ Throubled! dad, Fardorougha, you 
ought to be a happy and a thankfal 
mau this night, that is, if God sinds 
the mistress safe over it, as I hope he 
will, plase goodness,” 

“I’m poor, Nogher, I’m poor, an’ 
here’s a family comin’.” 

*« Faith take care it’s not sin you're 
committin’ by spakin’ as you're doin’.” 

“ But you know I’m poor, Nogher.” 

“But I know you're not, Fardo- 
rougha; but I’m afraid, if God has’nt 
sed it, that your heart’s too much fix’d 
upon the world. Be my faix it’s on 
your knees you ought to be _ this 
same night, thankin’ the Almighty 
for his goodness, and not grumblin’ 
an’ sthreelin’ about the place, flyin’ 
in the face of God for sendin’ you 
an’ your wife a blessin’—for sure I 
hear the Seripthur says that all 
childres a blessin’ if they’re resaved as 
sich ; an’ vo be to the man says serip- 
thur dat’s born wid a milstone about 
his neck, espishally if he’s cast into the 
say. 1 know you pray enough, but be 
my sowl, it hasn’t improv’d your morals, 
or it’s the mistress’s health we'd be 
drinkin’ in a good bottle o’ whiskey at 
the present time. Faix myself w ouldn’t 
be much surprized if she had a hard 
twist in quensequence, an’ if she does, 
the fau’t ’s your own an’ not ours, for 
we're willin’ as the flowers o’ May to 
drink all sorts o’ good luck to her.” 

“ Nogher,’ said the other, “ it’s truth 
a great dale of what you've sed—may 
be all of it.” 7 

‘ Faith, I know, returned Nogher, 
that about the whisky it’s parfit gos. 


pel.” 
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“In one thing I'll be advised by 
you, an’ that is, I'll go to my knees 
and pray to God to set my heart right 
if it’s wrong—I feel strange—strange 
Nogher—happy, an’ not happy.” 

“ You needn't go to your knees at 
all,” replied Nogher, “if you give us the 
whiskey ; or if you do pray, be in arnest, 
that your heart may be inclined to do 
it.” 

“ You desarve none for them words,” 
sa‘d Fardorougha, who felt that No- 
gher’s buffoonery jarred upon the better 
feelings that were rising within him,— 
“ you desarve none an’ you'll get none— 
for the present at least, an’ I’m only a 
fool for spaking to you.” 

He then retired to the upper part of 
the kiln, where in a dark corner he 
knelt with a troubled heart, and prayed 
to God. 

We doubt not but such readers as 
possess feeling will perceive that Far- 
dorougha was not only an object at 
this particular period of much interest, 
but also entitled to sincere sympathy. 
Few men in his circumstances could 
or probably would so earnestly struggle 
with a predominant passion as he did, 
though without education, or such a 
knowledge of the world as might enable 
him, by any observation of the human 
heart in others, to understand the 
workings of his own. He had not been 
ten minutes at prayer when the voice 
of his female servant was heard in loud 
and exulting tones, calling out ere she 
approached the kiln itselt— 

“Fardorougha, ca woul thu ?— 
Where's my footin’, masther ? Wherte’s 
my arles ?—Come in—come in, you're 
a wantin’ to kiss your son—th¢ mistress 
is dyin’ till you kiss your son.” 

The last words were uttered as she 
entered the kiln. 

« Dyin’ !” he repeated—*the mistress 
dyin’—oh Susy let a thousand childre 
go before her—dyiu’! did you say 
dyin’ ?” 

"« Ay did I, an’ it’s truth too, but it’s 
wid joy she’s dyin’ to see you kiss 
one o’ the purtiest young boys in all 
the barony of Lisnamona—myself’s 
over head and ears in love wid him in 
ready.” 

He gave a rapid glance upwards, so 
much so, that it was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and immediately accompanied c 
into the house. The child in the 
meantime had been dressed» and lay 
on its mother’s arm in the bed when 
its father entered. He approached the 
bedside and glanced at it—then at the 
mother who lay smiling beside it—she 





extended her hand to him whilst the 
soft sweet tears of delight ran quietly 
down her cheeks. When he seized 
her hand he stooped to kiss her, but 
she put her other hand up and said— 

“ No, no, you must kiss Aim first.” 

He instantly stooped over the babe, 
took it in his arms, looked long and 
earnestly upon it, put it up near him, 
again gave it a long intense gaze, after 
which he raised its little mouth to his 
own, and then imprinted the father's 
first kiss upon the fragrant lips of his 
beloved first-born. Having gently de- 
posited the precious babe upon its 
mother’s arm, he caught her hand and 
imprinted upon her lips a kiss ;—but 
to those who understand it we need 
not describe it—to those who cannot, 
we could give no adequate notion of 
that which we are able in no other 
way to describe than by saying that 
it would seem as if the condensed en- 
joyment of a whole life were concen- 
trated into that embrace of the child 
and mother. 

When this tender scene was over, 
the midwife commenced— 

“ Well, if ever a man had rason to 
be thank rr 

“Silence woman,” he exclaimed in 
a voice which hushed her almost into 
terror. 

“ Let him alone,” said the wife, ad- 
dressing her, “let him alone, I know 
what he feels.” 

“ No,” he replied,“ even you Honota 
dont know it—my heart, my heart 
went astray, and there, undher God and 
my Saviour, is the being that will be 
the salvation of his father.” 

His wife understood him and was 
touched ; the tears fell fast from her 
eyes, and extending her hand to him, 
she said as he clasped it : 

“ Sure, Fardorougha, the world wont 
be as much in your heart now, nor 
your temper so dark as it was.” 

He made no reply ; but placing his 
other hand over his eyes, he sat in 
that posture for some minutes. On 
raising his head the tears were running 
as if involuntarily down his cheeks. 

“ Honora,” said he, “ I'll go out for 
a littke—you can tell Mary Moan 
where any thing’s to be had—let them 
all be trated so as that they dont take 
too much—an’ Mary Moan you wont 
be forgotten.” 


He then passed out, and did not 
appear for upwards of an hour, nor 


could any one of them tell where he 
had been. 
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« Well,” said Honora, after he had 
left the room, “we’re now married near 
fourteen years; and until this night I 
never see him shed a tear.” 

« But sure, achushla, if anything can 
touch a father’s heart the sight of his 
first child will. Now keep yourself asy, 
avourneen,and tell me ane the whis- 
key an’ any thing else that may be a 
wantin’ is, till I give these crathurs of 
sarvints a dhrop of something to com- 
fort thim.” 

At this time, however, Mrs. Dona- 
van’s mother and two sisters, who had 
for some hours previously been sent 
for, just arrived, a circumstance which 
once more touched the newly awaken- 
ed chord of the mother’s heart, and 
gave her that confidence which the 
presence of “ one’s own blood,” as the 
people express it, always communicates 
upon such occasions. After having 
kissed and admired the babe, and be- 
dewed its face with the warm tears of 
affection, they piously knelt down, as 
is the custom among most Irish families, 
and offered up a short but fervent 
prayer of gratitude as well for an event 
so happy, as for her safe delivery, and 
the future welfare of the mother and 
child. When this was performed, they 
set themselves to the distribution of the 
blythe meat or groaning malt, a duty 
which the midwife transferred to them 
with much pleasure, this being a mat- 
ter which, except in cases of necessity, 
she considers beneath the dignity of 
her profession. The servants were ac- 
cordingly summoned in due time, and 
headed by Nogher, soon made their 
appearance. In events of this nature, 
servants in Ireland, and we believe 
every whiere else, are always allowed 
a considerable stretch of good-humour- 
ed license in those observations which 
they are in the habit of making. In- 
deed this is not so much an extempo- 
raneous indulgence of wit on their 
part, as a mere repetition of the set 
phrases and traditionary apothegms 
which have been long established 
among the peasantry, and as they are 
in general expressive of present satis- 
faction and good wishes for the future, 
so would it be looked upon as churlish- 
ness, and in some cases on the part of 
the servants, asign of ill-luck to neglect 
them. 

“ Now,” said Honora’s mother to the 
servants of both sexes, “now childre, 
that you've aite a trifle, you must taste 
something in the way of dhrink. It 
would he too bad on ¢his night above 
all nights we’ve secn yet, not to havea 
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glass to the stranger’s health at all 
evints. Here Nogher, thry this, avick 
—you never got agluss wid a warmer 
heart.” 

Nogher took the liquor, his grave 
face charged with suppressed humour, 
and first looking upon his fellow-ser- 
vants with a countenance so droll yet 
dry, that none but themselves under- 
stood it, he then directed a very sober 
glance at the good woman. 


“ Thank you, ma’am,” he exclaimed ; 
“be goxty, sure enough if our hearts 
wouldn’t get warm now, they’d never 
warm. A happy night it is for Fardo- 
rougha and the misthress, at any rate. 
I'll engage the stranger was worth 
waitin’ for, too. I'll hould a thrifle, 
he’s the beauty o’ the world this min- 
nit—an’ I'll engage its breeches we'll 
have to be gettin’ for him some o’ these 
days, the darlin’. Well, here’s his 


health, any way ; an’ may he” 


“ Husth arogorah!” exclaimed the 
midwife ; “stop, I say—the tree afore 
the fruit, all the world over: dont you 
know, an’ bad win to you, that if the 
sthranger was to go tomorrow, as good 
might come afther him, while the 
paarent stocks are to the fore. The 
mother an’ father first, acushla, an’ thin 
the sthranger.” 

“ Many thanks to you, Mrs. Moan,” 
replied Nogher, “for settin’ me right 
—sure we'll know something ourselves 
whin it comes our own turn, plase 
goodness. If the misthress isn’t asleep, 
by goxty, I’d call in to her, that I’m 
dhrinkin’ her health.” 

“ She’s not asleep,” said her mother ; 
“ an’ proud she'll be, poor thing, to hear 
you, Nogher.” 

* Misthress!” he said in a loud voice, 
“are you asleep, ma’am ?” 

“No, indeed, Nogher,” she replied, 
in a good-humoured tone of voice. 

“ Well ma’am,” said Nogher, still in 
a loud voice, and scratching his head, 
“here’s your health : an’ now that the 
ice is bruk—be goxty, an’ so it is sure,” 
said he in an undertone to the rest— 
“ Peggy, behave yourself,” he continued 
to one of the servant-maids, “ mockin’s 
catchin’ : faix, you dunna what’s afore 
yourself yet—beg pardon—I’m for- 
gettin’ myself—an’ now that the ice is 
bruk, ma’am,” he resumed, “ you must 
be dacent for the futher. Many a 
bottle, plase goodness, we'll have this 
way yet. Your health, ma’am, an’ a 
speedy recovery to you—an’ a sudden 
uprise—not forgettin’ the masther— 
long life to him !” 
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“ What!” said the midwife, “ are you 
forgettin’ the sthranger ?” 

Nogher looked her full in the face, 
and opening his mouth, without saying 
a word, literally pitched the glass of 
spirits to the very bottom of his throat. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, ma'am,” he 
replied, “is it three healths you'd have 
me dhrink wid the one glassful ?—not 
myself indeed ; faix, I’d be long sorry 
tu make so little of him—if he was a 
bit of a girsha I'd not scruple to give 
him a corner o’ the glass, but, beiw a 
young man, althers the case intirely— 
he must have a bumper for himself.” 

‘A girsha!” said Peggy, his fellow- 
servant, feeling the indignity just 
offered to her sex—‘ Why, thin, bad 
manners to your assurance for that 

same: a girsha’s as well intitled to a 
full glass as a gorsoon, any day.” 

» Hus th a colleen,” said Nogher 
good-humouredly, “ sure, it’s takin’ 
patthern by sich a fine example you 
ought to be. This, Mrs. Moan, is the 
purty crature I was mintionin’ we 

came along, that inutinds to get span- 
shelled wid myself some o’ these days— 
that is, if she can bring me into good 
humour, the thief.” 

And if it does happen,” 
Peggy, “ you'll have to 
afther him, Mrs. Moan. He’s pleasant 
enough now, but I'll be bound no man 
‘ill know betther how to hang his fiddle 
behind the door whin he comes home 
to us.” 

“ Well, acushla, sure he may, if he 
likes, but if he does he knows what’s 
afore him—not sayin’ that he ever will, 
I hope, for it’s a woful case whin it 
comes to that, ahagur.” 

“ Paix, it’s a happy story for half the 
poor wives of the parish that you're in 
it,” said Peggy, “sure, only for"—— 

“ Be dhe husth Vread, agus glak sho— 
hould your tongue, Peggy, ‘and taste 
this,” said the mothe ar of her misthress, 
handing her a glass: “If you intind 
to go together, in the name o’ goodness 
fear God more than the midwife, if you 
want to have luck an’ grace.” 

“Qh, is it all this?” exclaimed the 
sly girl; “fuaix, it ‘ill make me hearty 
if { dhrink so much—bedeed it will. 
Well, misthress, ‘ your health, an’ a 
spec edy uprise to you—an’ the same to 
the masther, not forgettin’ the sthranger 
—long life an ’ good health to him.” 

She then put the glass to her lips, 
and after several small sips, appearing 
to be so many unsuccessful attempts at 
overcoming her reluctance to drink it, 
she at length took eourage, and bolting 
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it down, immediately applied her apron 
to her mouth, making at the same time 
two or three wry faces, gasping, as if 
to recover the breath which it did not 
take from her. 

The midwife, in the mean time, felt 
that the advice just given to Nogher 
and Peggy contained a clause some- 
what more detrimental to her impor- 
tance than was altogether agreeable to 
her ; and to sit calmly under any impu- 
tation that involved a diminution of 
authority, was not within the code of 
her practice. 

“ If they go together,” she observed, 
“it’s right to fear God, no doubt ; but 
that’s no rason why they shouldn’t pay 
respect to thim that can sarve thim or 
otherwise.” 

“Nobody says aginst that, Mrs, 
Moan,” replied the other ; “ it’s all fair, 
an’ nothin’ else.” 

‘A midwife’s nuttin’ in your eyes, 
we suppose,” rejoined Mrs. Moan; 
“but maybe there’s thim belongin’ to 
you could tell to the conthrary.” 

“QOblaged to you, we suppose, for 
your sarvices—an’ we're not denyin’ 
that aither.” 

“ For me sarvices—maybe thim same 
sarvices warn’t very sweet or treacle- 
to some o’ thim,” she rejoined, 
with a mysterious and somewhat indig- 
nant toss of the head. 

“ Well, well said the other in a 
friendly tone, “that makes no maxim 
one way or the other, only dhrink this 
—sure we're not goin’ to quarrel about 
it, any how.” 

“God forbid, Honora More; but 
sure it ud ill become me to hear my 
own corree—no, no, avourncen,” she 
exclaimed, putting back the glass; “ I 
cant take it this-a-way ; it doesn’t 
agree wid me ; you must put a grain 
o’ shugar an’ a dhrop o’ bilin’ wather 
to it. It may do very well hard for 
the sarvints, but I’m not used to it.” 

“| hird that myself afore,” observed 
Nogher, “that she never dhrinks hard 
whisky. Well, myself never tasted 
punch bat wanst, an’ be goxty its great 
dhrink. Death alive, Honora More,” 
he continued, in his most insinuating 
manner, “make us all a sup. Sure, 
blood alive, this is nota common night, 
afther what God has sint us; Fardo- 
rougha himself would allow you, if he 
was here ; deed, be dad, he as good as 
promised me he would ; an’ you know 
we have the young customer's health 
to dhrink yet.” 

“Throth, an’ you ought,” said the 
midwife ; “the boy says nuttin’ but the 
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thruth—it’s not a common night ; an’ 
if God has given Fardorougha sub- 
stance, he shouldn’t begridge a little, 
if it was only to show a grateful heart.” 

« Well, well,” said Honora More— 
which means great Honora, in opposi- 
tion to her daughter, Fardorougha’s 
wife ; this being an epithet adopted 
for the purpose of eunbediatenieting 
the members of a family when called 
by the same name—* Well,” said she, 
“I suppose it’s as good. My own 
heart, dear knows, is not in a thrifle, 
only I have my doubts about Fardo- 
rougha. However, what’s done can’t 
be undone ; so, once we mix it, he’ll be 
too late spake if he comes in, any 
way.” 

The punch was accordingly mixed, 
and they were in the act of sitting down 
to enjoy themselves with more comfort 
when Fardorougha entered. As before, 
he was silent and disturbed, neither 
calm nor stern, but labouring, one 


would suppose, under strong feelings of 


a decidedly opposite character. On 
seeing the punch made, his brow ga- 
thered into something like severity : 
he looked quickly at his mother-in-law, 
and was about to speak, but, pausing a 
moment, he sat down, and after a little 
time said in a kind voice— 

“ It’s right, iv’s right—for his sake, 
an’ on his account, have it; but, Ho- 
nora, let there be no waste.” 

“Sure we had to make it for Mrs. 
Moan whether or not,” said his mother- 
in-law—* she can’t dhrink it hard, poor 
woman.” 

Mrs. Moan, who had gone to see 
her patient, having heard his voice 
again, made her appearance with the 
child in her arms, and with all the im- 
portance which such a burthen usually 
bestows upon persons of her calling, 

“Here,” said she, presenting him 
the infant, “ take a proper look at this 
fellow. That I may never, if a finer 
swaddy ever cross’d my hands. Throth 
if you wor dead tomorrow he'd be mis- 
taken for you—your born image—the 
sorra thing else—eh alanna—the Lord 
love my son—faix you've daddy’s nose 
upon you any how—an’ his chin to a 
turn, Oh thin, Fardorougha, but there’s 
many a couple rowlin’ in wealth that 
‘ud be proud to have the like’s of him ; 
an that must die an let it all go to 
strangers, or to them that doesn’t care 
about them, ’ceptin’ to get grabbin’ at 
what they have, an’ that think ever 
day a year that they’re above the a 
What! manim-an—kiss your child, 
man alive. That I may never, but he 
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looks at the darlin’ as if it wasa sod of 
turf. Throth you're not worthy of 
havin’ such a bully.” 

Fardorougha, during this dialogue, 
held the child in his arms and looked 
upon it earnestly as before, but without 
betraying any visible indication of 
countenance that could enable a spec- 
tator to estimate the nature of what 
passed within him. At length there 
appeared in his eye a barely percep- 
tible expression of benignity, which, 
however, soon passed away, and was 
replaced by a shadow of gloom and 
anxiety. Nevertheless in compliance, 
with the commands of the midwife, he 
kissed its lips, after which the servants 
all gathered round it, each lavishing 
upon the little urchin those hyperbo- 
lical expressions of flattery, which after 
all most parents are willing to receive 
as something approximating to Gospel 
truth. 

“ Be dad,” said Nogher, “that fel- 
low ‘ill be the flower o’ the Donovans, 
if God spares him—be goxty I'll engage 
he'll give the purty girls many a sore 
heart yet—he'll play the dickens wid 
’em or I’m not bere—a wough! do you 
hear how the young rogue gives tongue 
at that; the sorra one o’ the shaver 
but knows what I’m sayin’.” 

Nogher always had an eye to his 
own comfort, no matter under what 
circumstances he might be placed. 
Having received the full glass, he 
grasped his master’s hand, and in the 
usual set phrases to which, however, 
was added, much extempore matter of 
his own, he drank the baby’s health, 
congratulating the parents in his own 
blunt way, upon this accession to their 
happiness. The other servants con- 
tinued to pour out their praises in terms 
of delight and astonishment at his ac- 
complishments and beauty, each, in imi- 
tation of Nogher, concluding with a 
toast in nearly the same words. 

How sweet from all other lips is the 
praise of those we love! Fardorougha 
who, a moment before, looked upon his 
infant’s face with an unmoved counte- 
nance, felt incapable of withstanding 
the flattery of his own servants when 
uttered in favour of the child. His 
eye became complacent, and while 
Nogher held his hand, a slight pressure 
in return was proof sufficient that his 
heart beat in accordance with the hopes 
they expressed of. all that the unde- 
veloped future might bestow upon him. 

When their little treat was over 
the servants withdrew for the night, 
and Fardorougha himself, still labour- 
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ing under an excitement so complicated 
and novel, retired rather to shape his 
mind to some definite tone of feeling 
than to seek repose. 

How strange is life, and how mys- 
teriously connected is the woe or the 
weal of a single family with the great 
mass of human society. We beg the 
reader to stand with us upon a low, 
sloping hill, a little to the left of Far- 
dorougha’s house, and, after having 
solemnized his heart by a glance at the 
starry gospel of the skies, to cast his 
eye upon the long whitewashed dwell- 
ing, as it shines faintly in the visionary 
distance of a moonlight night. How 
full of tranquil beauty is the hour, and 
how deep the silence, except when it is 
broken by the loud baying of the 
watch-dog, as he barks in sullen fierce- 
ness at his own echo ; or perhaps there 
is nothing heard but the sugh of the 
mountain river, as with booming sound 
it rises and falls in the distance filling 
the ear of midnight with its wild and 
continuous melody. Look around 
and observe the spirit of repose which 
sleeps on the face of nature, think 
upon the dream of human life, and of 
all the inexplicable wonders which are 
read from day to day in that miraculous 
page—the heart of man. Neither 
your eye nor imagination need pass 
beyondthat humble roof before you, in 
which it is easy to perceive by the 
lights passing at this unusual hour 
across the windows, that there is some- 
thing added either to their joy or to 
their sorrow. There is the mother, in 
whose heart was accumulated the un- 
wasted tenderness of years, forgetting 
all the past in the first intoxicating in- 
fluence of an unknown eestacy, and 
looking to the future with the eager 
aspirations of affection. There is the 
husband too, whose heart the lank de- 
vil of the avaricious—the famine-struck 
god of the miser, is even now contend- 
ing with the almost extinguished love 
which springs up in a father’s bosom 
on the sight of his first-born. 

Reader, who can tell whether the en- 
trancing visions of the happy mother, 
or the gloomy anticipations of her ap- 
prehensive husband, are more proplhe- 
tic of the destiny which is before their 
child. Many indeed and various are 
the hopes and fears felt under that roof, 
and deeply will their lights and sha- 
dows be blended in the life of the being 
whose claims are so strong upon their 
love. There; for some time past the 
lights in the window have appeared 
less frequently, one by one we presume 
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the inmates have gone to repose, no 
other is now visible, the last candle is 
extinguished, and this humble section 
of the great family of man is now at 
rest with the veil of a dark and fearful 
future unlifted before them. 

There is not perhaps in the series of 
human‘passions any one so difficult to 
be eradicated out of the bosom as 
avarice, no matter with what seeming 
moderation it puts itself forth, or under 
what disguise it may appear. And 
among all its cold-blooded characteris- 
tics there is none so utterly unaccount- 
able as that frightful dread of famine 
and ultimate starvation which is also 
strong in proportion to the impossi- 
bility of its ever being realized. In- 
deed when it arrives to this we should 
not term it a passion but a malady, and 
in our opinion the narrow-hearted pa- 
tient should be prudently separated 
from society, and treated as one la- 
bouring under an incurable species of 
monomania. 

During the few days that interven- 
ed between our hero's birth and his 
christening, Fardorougha’s mind was 
engaged in forming some fixed prin- 
ciple by which to guide his heart in 
the conflict that still went on between 
avarice and affection. In this task he 
imagined that the father predominated 
over the miser almost without a strug- 
gle, whereas, the fact was, that the 
subtle passion, ever more ingenious 
than the simple one, changed its exter- 
nal character, and came out in the 
shape of affectionate forecast and pro- 
vident regard for the wants and pros- 
pects of his child. This gross decep- 
tion of his own heart he felt as a re- 
lief, for, though smitten with the world, 
it did not escape him that the birth 
of his little one, all its circumstances 
considered, ought to have caused him 
to feel an enjoyment unalloyed b 
the care and regret which checked his 
sympathies as a parent. Neither was 
conscience itself altogether silent, nor 
the blunt remonstrances of his servants 
wholly without effect. Nay, so com- 
pletely was his judgment over-reached 
that he himself attributed this anoina- 
lous state of feeling to a virtuous 
effort of Christian duty, and looked 
upon the encroachments which a de- 
sire of saving wealth had made on his 
heart as a manifest proof of much pa- 
rental attachment. He consequently 
loved his wealth through the mediuin 
of his son, and laid it down as a 
fixed principle that every act of parsi- 
mony on his .part was’ merely one of 
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prudence, and had the love of a father 
and an affectionate consideration for 
his child’s future welfare to justify it. 

The first striking instance of this 
close and griping spirit appeared upon 
an occasion which seldom fails to open, 
in Ireland at least, all the warm and 
generous impulses of our nature. When 
his wife deemed it necessary to make 
those hospitable preparations, for their 
child’s christening which are so usual 
in the country, he treated her intention 
of complying with this old custom as a 
direct proof of unjustifiable folly and 
extravagance—nay, his remonstrance 
with her exhibited such remarkable 
good sense and prudence, that it was a 
matter of extreme difficulty to contro- 
vert it, or to perceive that it originated 
from any other motive than a strong 
interest in the true welfare of their 
child. 

“ Will our wasting meat and money, 
an’ for that matthur health and time 
on his christenin’, aither give him 
more health or make us love him bet- 
ther? It’s not the first time, Honora, 
that I’ve heard yourself make little of 
some of our nabours for goin’ beyant 
their ability in gittin’ up big christenins, 
Dont be foolish now thin when it comes 
to your own turn.” 

The wife took the babe up, and after 
having gazed affectionately on its inno- 
cent features, replied to him in a voice 
of tenderness and reproof— 

“God knows, Fardorougha, an’ if I 
do act wid folly as you call it in gettin’ 
ready his christenin’, surely, surely you 
oughtn’t to blame the mother for that— 
little I thought, acushla oge, that your 
own father’ud begrudge you as good a 
christenin’ as is put over any other na- 
bour’s child. I’m afraid, Fardorougha, 
he’s not as much in your heart as he 
ought to be.” 


« It’s a bad proof of love for him, Ho- 
nora, to put to the bad what may an’ 
would be sarviceable to him hereafther. 
You only think for the present, but I 
cant forget that he’s to be settled in the 
world, an’ you know yourself what poor 
means we have of doin’ that, an’ that 
if we begin to be extravagant an’ waste- 
ful bekase God has sent him, we may 
beg wid him afore long.” 

“ There’s no danger of us beggin’ wid 
him. No,” she continued, the pride of 
the mother having been touched, “my 
boy will never beg—no avourneen— 
you never will—nor shame or disgrace 
will never come upon him aither. Have 
you no trust in God, Fardorougha ”” 
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“ God never helps them that neglect 
themselves, Honora.” 

“ But if it was plasing to his will to 
remove him from us, would you ever 
forgive yourself not lettin’ him have 
a christenin’ like another child?” re- 
joined the persevering mother. 

“ The priest,” replied the good man, 
“will do as much for the poor child as 
the rich—there’s but one sacrament for 
both—anything else is waste, as I suid, 
an’ I wont give into it. You dont 
considher that your way of it’ud spend 
as much in one day as ‘ud clothe him 
two or three years.” 

“* May I never sin this day, Fardo- 
rougha, but one ’ud think you're tired 
of him already. By not givin’ in to 
what’s dacent you know you'll only 
fret me—a thing that no man wid half 
a heart ’ud do to any woman supportin’ 
a babby as I am—a fretted nurse 
makes a child sick, as Molly Moan 
tould you before she went, so that 
it’s not on my own account I’m spakin’, 
but on his—poor weeny pet—the Lord 
love him! Look at his innocent purty 
little face, an’ how can you have the 
heart, Fardorougha ? Come avourneen 
—give way to me this wanst—throth 
if you do, you'll see how I'll nurse 
him—an what a darlin lump o’ sugar 
I'll have him for you in no time!” 

He paused a little at this delicate 
and affecting appeal of the mother, but 
except by a quick glance that passed 
from her to their child, it was impossible 
to say whether or not it made any im- 
pression on his heart, or in the slightest 
degree changed his resolution. 


“ Well, well,” said he, “let me alone 
now—Il'll think of it—I'll turn it over 
an’ see what’s best to be done; do you 
the same, Honora, an’ may be your 
own sinse will bring you to my side of 
the question at last.” 

The next day, his wife renewed the 
subject with unabated anxiety, but 
instead of expressing any change in 
her favour, Fardorougha declined 
even to enter into it at all. An evasive 
reply was all she could extort from 
him, with an assurance that he would 
in a day or two communicate the reso- 
lution to which he had finally come. 
She perceived at once, that the case 
was hopeless, and after one last inef- 
fectual attempt to bring him round, 
she felt herself forced to abandon it. 
The child, therefore, much to the mo- 
ther’s mortification, was baptized with- 
out a christening, unless the mere pre- 
sence of the godfather and godmother, 
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in addition to Fardorougha’s own 
family, could besaid to constitute one. 

Our readers, perhaps, are not aware 
that a cause of deep anxiety hitherto 
unnoticed by us, operated with latent 
power upon Fardorougha’s heast. But 
so strong in Ireland is the ‘beautiful 
superstition—if it can with truth be 
termed so—that children are a blessing, 
only when received as such, that even 
though supported by the hardest and 
most shameless of all vices—avarice, 
Fardorougha had not nerve to avow 
this most unnatural source of his dis- 
tress. The fact, however, was, that to 
a mind so constituted, tiie apprehension 
of a large family, was in itself a con- 
sideration, which he thought might at 
a future period of their lives, reduce 
both him and his to starvation and 
death. Our readers may remember 
Nogher M‘Cormick’s rebuke to him, 
when he heard Fardorougha allude to 
this, and so accessible was he then to 
the feeling, that on finding his heart at 
variance with it, he absolutely admitted 
his error, and prayed to God that he 
might be enabled to overcome it. 

It was therefore on the day after the 
baptism of young Connor, for so had 
the child been called after his paternal 

randfather, that as a justification for 
his own conduct in the matter of the 
christening, he disclosed to his wife 
with much reluctance and embarrass- 
ment, this undivulged source of his 
fears for the future, alleging it as a just 
argument for his declining to be guided 
by her opinion. 

The indignant sympathies of the 
mother abashed, on this occasion, the 
miserable and calculating impiety of 
the husband—her reproches were open 
and unshrinking, and her moral sense 
of his conduct just and beautiful. 

“ Fardorougha,” said she, “ I thought 
up to this time—to this day, that there 
was nothing in your heart but too 
much of the world—but now I’m afeard 
if God hasn’t sed’ it, that the devil 
himself’s there. You’re frettin for fraid 
of a family, but has God sent us any 
but this one yit? No—an I would’nt 
be surprised, if the Almighty would 
punish your guilty heart, by making 
the child he gave you, a curse, instead 
of a blessin’-—I think as it is, he has 
brought little pleasure to you for so 
far, and if your heart hardens as he 
grows up, it’s more unhappy you'll get 
every day you live.” 

« That's s very fine talk, Honora, but 
to people in our condition, I cant see 
any very great blessin’ in a houseful of 
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childre. If we're able to provide for 
this one, we'll have rason to be thank- 
ful widout wishin’ for more.” 

“ It’s my opinion, Fardorougha, you 
dont love the child.” 

“ Change that opinion then, Honora, 
I do love the child—but there’s no 
needcessity for blowin’ it about to every 
one I meet. If I didn't love him, I 
wooldn’t feel as I do about all the 
hardships that may be before him. 
Think of what a bad sason, or a failure 
of the craps, might bring us all to, 
God grant that we mayn’t come to the 
bag and staff before he’s settled in the 
world at all, poor thing.” 

“Oh very well, Vardorougha, you 
may make yourself as unhappy as you 
like ; for me, I'll put my trust in the 
Saviour of the world for my child, 
If you can trust in any one better than 
God do so. 

“ Honora, there’s no use in this talk— 
it ‘Il do nothing aither for him or us— 
besides, I have no more time to dis- 
coorse about it.” 

He then left her, but as she viewed 
his dark inflexible features ere he went, 
an oppressive sense of something not 
far removed from affliction, weighed 
her down. The child had been asleep 
in her arms during the foregoing dia- 
logue, and after his father had departed, 
she placed him in the cradle, and 
throwing the corner of her blue apron 
over her shoulder, she rocked him into 
a sounder sleep, swaying herself at 
the same time to and fro, with that 
inward sorrow, of which among the 
lower classes of Irish females, this 
motion is uniformly expressive. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that as the early graces of childhood 
gradually expanded (as they did) into 
more than ordinary beauty, the avarice 
of the father was not occasionally en- 
countered in its progress by sudden 
gushes of love for his son. It was 
impossible for any parent, no matter how 
strongly the hideous idol of mammon 
might sway his heart, to look upon a 
creature so fair and beautiful, without 
being frequently touched into some- 
thing like affection. The fact was, that 
as the child advanced towards youth, 
the two principles we are describing 
nearly kept pace one with the other. 
That the bad and formidable passion 
made rapid strides, must be admitted, 
but that it engrossed the whole spirit 
of the father, is not true. The mifd 
and gentle character of the boy—his 
affectionate disposition, and the ex- 
traordinary advantages of his person, 
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could not fail sometimes, to surprizé 
his father into sudden bursts of affec- 
tion. But these, when they occurred, 
where looked upon by Fardorougha, 
as so many proofs that he still enter- 
tained for the boy love sufficient to 
justify a more intense desire of accu- 
mulating wealth for his sake. Indeed, 
ere the lad had numbered thirteen 
summers, Fardorougha’s character as 
a miser had not only gone far abroad 
through the neighbourhood, but was 
felt by the members of his own family, 
with almost merciless severity. From 
habits of honesty, and a decent sense 
of independence, he was now degraded 
to rapacity and meanness; what had 
been prudence, by degrees degenerated 
into cunning ; and he who when com- 
mencing life, was looked upon only as 
a saving man, had now become notori- 
ous for extortion and usury. 
A character such as this, among a 
eople of generous and lively feeling 
like the Irish, is in every state of life 
the object of intense and undisguised 
abhorrence. It was with difficulty, he 


could succeed in engaging servants, 
either for domestic or agricultural pur- 
poses, and perhaps, no consideration, 
except the general kindness which was 
felt for his wife and son, would have 
induced any 


person whatsoever to 
enter into his employment. Honora 
and Connor, did what in them lay to 
make the dependents of the family 
experience as little of Fardorougha’s 
griping tyranny as possible. Yet with 
all their kind-hearted ingenuity and 
secret bounty, they were scarcely able 
to render their situation barely tolerable. 

It would be difficult to find any lan- 
guage, no matter what pen might wield 
it, capable of pourtraying the love 
which Honora O’Donovan bore to her 
gentle, her beautiful, and her on/y son. 
Ah! there, in that last epithet, lay the 
charm which wrapped her soul in him, 
and in all that related to his welfare. 
The moment she saw that it was not 
the will of God to bless them with 
other offspring, her heart gathered 
about him with a jealous tenderness, 
which trembled into agony at the idea 
of his loss. 

Her love for him, then multiplied 
itself into many hues, for he was in 
truth the prism, on which when it fell, 
all the varied beauty of its colours, 
became visible. Her heart gave not 
forth the music of a single instrument, 
but breathed the concord of sweet 
sounds, as heard from the blended me- 
lody of many. Fearfully different 
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from this were the feelings of Fardo- 
rougha, on finding that he was to be 
the first and the last vouchsafed to their 
union. A _ single regret, however, 
scarcely felt, touched even him, when 
he reflected that if Connor were to 
be removed from them, their hearth 
must become desolate. But then came 
the fictitious conscience, with its ne- 
farious calculations, to prove that in 
their present circumstances, the dispen- 
sation which withheld others was a 
blessing to him that was given. Even 
Connor himself, argued the miser, 
will be the gainer by it, for what would 
my five loaves and three fishes be among 
so many. The pleasure, however, that 
is derived from the violation of natural 
affection, is never either full or satis- 
factory. The gratification felt by Far- 
dorougha, upon reflecting that no 
further addition was to be made to their 
family, resembled that which a hungry 
man feels who dreams he is partaking 
of a luxurious banquet. Avarice, it is 
true, like fancy, was gratified, but the 
enjoyment, though rich to that parti- 
cular passion, left behind it a sense of 
unconscious remorse, which gnawed his 
heart with a slow and heavy pain, that 
operated like a smothered fire, wast- 
ing what it preys upon, in secrecy 
and darkness. In plainer terms, he 
was not happy, but so absorbed in the 
ruling passion—the pursuit of wealth, 
that he felt afraid to analyze his anxiety, 
or trace to its true source the cause of 
his own misery. 

In the mean time, his boy grew up 
the pride and ornament of the parish, 
idolized by his mother, and beloved by 
all that knew him. Limited and scanty 
was the education which his father 
could be prevailed upon to bestow 
upon him ; but there was nothing that 
could deprive him of his natural good 
sense, nor of the affections which his 
mother’s love had drawn out and cul- 
tivated. One thing was remarkable in 
him, which we mention with reluctance, 
as it places his father’s character in a 
frightful point of view ; it is this, that 
his love for that father, was such as is 
rarely witnessed, even in the purest 
and most affectionate circles of domes- 
tic fife. But let not our readers infer 
either from what we have written, or 
from any thing we may write, that 
Fatdorougha hated this lovely and 
delightful boy ; on the contrary, earth 
contained not an object, except his 
money, which he loved so well. His 
affection for him, however, was only 
such as could proceed from the dregs 
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of a defiled and perverted heart. This 
is not saying much, but it is saying all. 
What in him was parental attachment, 
would in another man, to such a son, 
he unfeeling and detestable indifference. 
His heart sank on contemplating the 
pittance he allowed for Connor's edu- 
cation; and no remonstrance could 
prevail on him to clothe the boy with 
common decency. Pocket-money was 
out of the question, as were all those 
considerate indulgences to youth, that 
blunt when timely afforded, the edge 
of early anxiety to know those amuse- 
ments of life, which if not iunocently 
gratified before passion gets strong, are 
apt to produce at a later period, that 
giddy intoxication, which has been the 
destruction of thousands. When Con- 
nor, however grew up, and began to 
think for himself, he could not help 
feeling, that from a man so absolutely 
devoted to wealth as his father was, 
to receive even the slenderest proof of 
affection, was in this case no common 
manifestation of the attachment he 
bore him. There was still a higher 
and nobler motive. He could not close 
his ears to the character which had 
gone abroad of his father, and from 
that principle of generosity, which in- 
duces a man, even when ignorant of 
the quarrel, to take the weaker side, 
he fought his battles, untilin the end, 
he began to believe them just. But 
the most obvious cause of the son’s 
attachment we have not mentioned, 
and it is useless to travel into vain dis- 
quisitions, for that truth which may be 
found in the instinctive impulses of 
nature. He was Connor's father, 
and though penurious in every thing 
that regarded even his son’s common 
comfort, he had never uttered a harsh 
word to him during his life, or denied 
him any gratification which could be 
had without money. Nay,akind word, 
or a kind glance, from Fardorougha, 
fired the son’s resentment against the 
world which traduced him; for how 
could it be otherwise, when the habi- 
tual defence made by him, when ar- 
raigned for his penury, was an anxiety 
to provide for the future welfare aud 
independence of his son. 

Many characters in life, erpees diffi- 
cult to be understood, but if those who 
wish to analyze them only consulted 
human nature, instead of rushing into 
farfetched theories, and traced with 

atience the effect which interest, or 
habit, or inclination is apt to produce 
on men of a peculiar temperament, 
when placed in certain situations, there 
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would be much less difficulty in avoid. 
ing those preposterous exhibitions which 
run into caricature, or outrage the 
wildest combinations that can be 
formed from the common elements of 
humanity. 

Having said thus much, we will beg 
our readers to suppose that young 
Connor is now twenty-two years of 
age, and request them besides, to pre- 
pare for the gloom which is about to 
overshadow our story. 

We have already stated that Far. 
dorougha was not only an extortioner 
but a usurer. Now, as some of our 
readers may be surprised that a man in 
his station of life could practise usury 
or even extortion to any considerable 
extent, we feel it necessary to inform 
them that there exists among Irish 
farmers a class of men who stand, with 
respect to the surrounding poor and 
improvident, in a position precisely 
analogous to that which is occupied by 
a Jew or money-lender among those 
in the higher classes who borrow, and 
are extravagant upon a larger scale. 
If, for instance, a struggling small far- 
mer have to do with a needy landlord 
or an unfeeling agent, who threatens to 
seize or eject if the rent be not paid to 
the day, perhaps this small farmer is 
forced to borrow from one of those 
rustic Jews the full amount of the gale ; 
for this he gives him at a valuation, 
dictated by the lender’s avarice and 
his own distress, the oats, or potatoes, 
or hay, which he is not able to dispose 
of in sufficient time to meet the demand 
that is upon him. This property, the 
miser draws home, and stacks or houses 
it until the markets are high, when he 
disposes of it at a price which often se- 
cures for him a profit amounting to 
one-third, and occasionally one-half 
above the sum lent, upon which in the 
meantime, interest is accumulating. 
For instance, if the accommodation be 
twenty pounds, property to that amount 
at a ruinous valuation is brought home 
by the accommodator. This perhaps 
sells for thirty, thirty-five, or forty 
pounds, so that deducting the labour of 
preparing it for market, there is a gain 
of fifty, seventy-five, or an hundred per 
cent. besides, probably, ten per cent. 
interest, which is altogether distinct 
from the former. This class of per- 
sons will also take a joint bond or 
joint promissory note, or, in fact any 
collateral security they know to be 
valid, and if the contract be not ful- 
filled, they immediately pounce upon 
the guarantee. They will, in fact, as 
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a mark of their anxiety to assist a 
neighbour in distress, receive a pig 
from a widow, or a cow from astruggling 
small farmer, at thirty or forty per 
cent. beneath its value, and claim the 
merit of being a friend into the bargain. 
Such men are bitter enemies to paper 
money, especially to notes issued by 
rivate bankers, which they never take 
in payment. It is amusing, if a per- 
son could forget the distress which oc- 
casions the scene, to observe one of 
these men producing an old stocking, 
ora long black leathern purse—or a 
calf-skin pocket-book with the hair on, 
and counting down, as if he gave out 
his heart’s blood drop by drop, the spe- 
cific sum, uttering at the same time, a 
most lugubrious history of his own po- 
verty, and assuring the poor wretch he 
is fleecing, that if he (the miser) gives 
way to his good nature, he must ulti- 
mately become the victim of his own 
benevolence. In no case, however, do 
they ever put more in the purse or 
stocking than is just then wanted, and 
sometimes they will be short a guinea 
or ten shillings, which they borrow 
from a neighbour, or remit to the un- 
fortunate dupe in the course of the 
day. This they do in order to en- 
hance the obligation, and give a dis- 
tinct proof of their poverty. Let not, 
therefore, the gentlemen of the Mino- 
ries, nor our P. s and our M s 
nearer home, imagine for amoment that 
they engross the spirit of rapacity and 
éxtortiontothemselves. Tothecredit of 
the class, however, to which they belong, 
such persons are notso numervus as for- 
merly,and tothe still greater honour of 
the peasantry be it said, the devil hiniself 
is not hated with half the detestation 
which is borne them. In order that 
the reader may understand our motive 
for ititroducing such a description as 
that we have now given, it will be ne- 
cessary for us to request him to ac- 
company a stout well-set young man, 
named Bartle Flanagan, along a green 
diteh, which, planted with osiers, leads 
to a small meadow belonging to Far- 
dorougha Donovan. In this meadow, 
his son Connor is now making hay, and 
on seeing Flanagan approach, he rests 
upon the top of his rake, and exclaims 
in a soliloquy :— 

“ God help you and yours, Bartle— 
if it was in my power, I take God to 
witness, I’d make up wid a willin’ 
heart, for all the hardship and mis- 
sue my father brought upon you 
all.” 

He then resumed his labour, in order 
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that the meeting between him and 
Bartle might take place with less em- 
barrassment, for he saw at once that the 
former was about to speak to him. 

“[sn’t the weather too hot, Connor, 
to work bareheaded. I think you 
ought to keep on your hat. 

“ Bartle, how are you—off or on, it’s 
the same thing; hat or no hat, it’s 
broilin’ weather, the Lord be praised ; 
what news, Bartle ?” 

“ Not much, Connor, but what you 
know—a family that was strugglin’ but 
honest, brought to dissolation. We're 
broken up; my father and mother’s 
both livin’ in a cabin they tuck from 
Billy Nulthy ; Mary and Alick’s gone 
to sarvice, an’ myself’s just on my way 
to hire wid the last man I ought to go 
to—your father, that is, supposin’ we 
can agree.” 

“As heaven’s above me, Bartle, 
there’s not a man in the county this 
day sorrier for what has happened than 
myself. But the truth is, that when my 
father heard of Tom Grehan, that was 
your security, havin’ gone to America, 
he thought every day a month till the 
note was due. My mother an’ I did 
all we could, but you know his tem- 
per; twas no use. God knows, as I 
said before, I’m heart sorry for it.” 

“ Every one knows, Connor, that if 
your mother an’ you had your way an’ 
will, your fathér wouldn’t be sich a 
screw as he is.” 

“In the meantime, don’t forget that 
he is my father, Bartle, an’ above all 
things, remimber that I'll allow no man 
to speak disparaginly of him in my 
presence.” 

“T believe you'll allow, Connor, that 
he was a scourge an’.a curse to us, an’ 
that none of us ought to like a bone in 
his skin.” 

“It could’nt be expected you would, 
Bartle, but you must grant, after all, that 
he was only recoverin’ his own. Still, 
when you know what my feeling is 
upon the business, I don't think it’s 
generous in you to bring it up between 
us.” 

“T could bear his harrishin’ us out 
of house an’ home,” proceeded the 
other, “otily for one thought that still 
crasses in an me.” 

«“ What is that, Bartle God knows 
I can’t help feelin’ for you,” he added, 
smote with the desolation which his 
father had brought upon the family. 

“He lent us forty pounds,” pro- 
ceeded the young man ; “and when he 
found that Tom Grehan, our security, 
went to Aménica, he came down upon 
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us the minute the note was due, canted 
all we had at half price, and turned us 
to starve upon the world ; now, I could 
bear that, but there’s one thing a 

“ That’s twice you spoke about that 
one thing,” said Connor, somewhat 
sharply, for he felt hurt at the obstinacy 
of the other, in continuing a subject so 
distressing to him; “but,” he con- 
tinued, in a milder tone, “tell me, 
Bartle, for goodness’ sake, what it is, 
au’ let us put an end to the discoorse. 
I'm sure it must be unpleasant to both 
of us.” 

“It does'nt signify,” replied the 
young man, in a desponding voice— 
she’s gone ; it’s all over wid me there ; 
I’m a beggar—I'm a beggar.” 

“ Bartle,” said Connor, taking his 
hand, “ you're too much down-hearted, 
come to us, but first go to my father ; 
I know you'll find it hard to deal with 
him. Never mind that, whatever he 
offers you, close wid him, an’ take my 
word for it that my mother and I be- 
tween us, will make you up dacent 
wages ; an’ sorry I am that it’s come 
to this with you, poor fellow.” 

Bartle’s cheek grew pale as ashes ; 
he wrung Connor’s hand with all his 
force, and fixed an unshrinking eye on 
him as he replied— 

“Thank you, Connor, now—but I 
hope I'll live to thank you betther yet, 
and if I do, you need’nt thank me for 
any return I may make you or yours. 
I will close wid your father, an’ take 
whatsomever he'll offer me; for Con- 
nor,” and he wrung his hand again ;— 
“Connor O'Donovan I hav’nt a house 
or home this day, nor a place under 
God's canopy where to lay my head, 
except upon the damp floor of my fa- 
ther’s naked cabin. Think of that, 
Connor, an’ think if I can forget it; 
still,” he added, “ you'll see Connor— 
Connor you'll see how Ill forgive it.” 

“ It’s a credit to yourself to spake as 
you do,” replied Connor; “call this 
way, an’ let me know what’s done, an’ 
I hope, Bartle, you an’ I will have 
some pleasant days together.” 

“Ay, an’ pleasant nights too, I 
hope,” replied the other ; “to be sure 
I'll call; but if you take my advice, 
you'd tie a hankerchy about your head : 
it’s mad hot, an’ enough to give one a 
faver barehexded. 

Having made this last observation, 
he leaped across a small drain that 
bounded the meadow, and proceeded 
up the fields to Fardorougha’s house. 

Bartle Flanagan was a young man, 
about five feet six in height, but of a 


remarkably compact and athletic form, 
His complexion was dark, but his coun- 
tenance open, and his features well set 
and regular. Indeed, his whole ap- 
pearance might be termed bland and 
prepossessing. If he ever appeared to 
disadvantage it was whilst under the 
influence of resentment, during which 
his face became pale as death, nay, al- 
most livid, and, as his brows were 
strong and black, the contrast between 
them and his complexion, changed the 
whole expression of his countenance 
into that of a person whose enmity a 
prudent man would avoid. He was 
not quarrelsome, however, nor subject 
to any impetuous bursts of passion ;— 
his resentments, if he retained any, 
were either dead or silent, or at all 
events, so well regulated that his ac- 
quaintances looked upon him as a young 
feilow of a good-humoured and friendly 
disposition. It is true, a hint had gone 
abroad that on one or two occasions he 
was found deficient in courage, but, as 
the circumstances referred to were 
rather unimportant, his conduct by 
many was attributed rather to good 
sense and a disinclination to quarrel on 
frivolous grounds, than to positive 
cowardice. Such he was, and such he 
is, now that he has entered upon the 
humble drama of our story. 

On arriving at Fardorougha’s house, 
he found that worthy man at dinner, 
upov a cold bone of bacon and_pota- 
toes. He had only a few minutes be- 
fore returned from the residence of the 
County Treasurer, with whom he went 
to lodge, among other sums, that which 
was sO iniquitously wrung from the 
ruin of the Flanagans. It would be 
wrong to say that he felt in any degree 
embarrassed on looking into the face 
of one whom he had so oppressively 
injured. The recovery of his usurious 
debits, no matter how merciless the 
process, he considered only as an act 
of strict justice to himself, for his con- 
science having long ago outgrown the 
perception of his own inhumanity, 
now only felt compunction when death 
or the occasional insolvency of a se- 
curity defeated his rapacity. 

When Bartle entered, Fardorougha 
and he surveyed each other with per- 
fect coolness for nearly half a minute, 
during which time neither uttered a 
word. The silence was first broken by 
Honora, who put forward a chair, and 
asked Flanagan to sit down. 

“Sit down, Bartle,” said she, “ sit 
down, boy ; an’ how is all the family ?” 

“’Deed, can’t complain,” replied 
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Bartle, “as time goes; an’ how are 
you, Fardorougha ? although I need’nt 
ax, you're takin’ care of number one, 
any how.” 

“I’m middlin’, Bartle, middlin’; as 
well as a man can be that has his heart 
broke every day in the year strivin’ to 
come by his own, an’ can’t do it ; but 
I’m a fool, an’ ever was—sarvin’ others 
an’ ruinin’ myself.” 

“ Bartle,” said Mrs. Donovan, “ are 
you unwell, dear ; you look as pale as 
death. Let me get you a drink of 
fresh milk.” 

“If he’s weak,” said Fardorougha, 
“an’ he looks weak, a drink of fresh 
wather ’ud be betther for him; ever an’ 
always a drink of wather fora weak 
man, or a weak woman aither; it re- 
covers them sooner.” 

“Thank you, kindly, Mrs. Dono- 
van, an’ I’m oblaged to you, Fardo- 
rougha, for the wather ; but I’m not a 
bit weak ; it’s only the heat o’ the day 
ails me—for sure enough it’s broilin’ 
weather.” 

“’Deed itis,” replied Honor, “ killin’ 
weather to them that has to be out 
undher it.” 

“ If it’s good for nothin’ else, it’s good 
for the hay-makin’,” observed Fardo- 
rougha. 

“I’m tould, Misther Donovan,” said 
Bartle, “ that you want a sarvint man ; 
now, if you do, I want a place, an’ you 
see I’m comin’ to you to look for 
ene.” 

“ Heaven above, Bartle,” exclaimed 
Honor,-“ what do you mane ? is it one 
of Dun Flanagan’s sons goin’ to sar- 
vice ?” 

“ Not one, but all o’ them,” replied 
the other, coolly, “an’ his daughters, 
too, Mrs. Donovan ; but it’s all the wa 
0’ the world. If Misther Donovan sf 
hire me, I'll thank him.” 

“Don’t be Mistherin me, Bartle ; 
Misther them that has manes an’ sub- 
stance,” returned Donovan. 

“ Oh God forgive you, Furdorougha,” 
exclaimed his honest and humane wife, 
“God forgive you! Bartle, from my 
heart, from the core o’ my heart I pity 
you, my poor boy. An’ is it to this 
Fardorougha you've brought them ?— 
Oh Savour o’ the world |” 

She fixed her eyes upon the victim 
of her husband’s extortion, and in an 
instant they were filled with tears. 

“What did I do,” said the latter, 
“but strive to recover my own. How 
eould I afford to lose forty pounds ? 
An’ I was tould for sartin that your 
father knew Grehan was goin’ to Ame- 
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when he got him to go security. 
Whisht Honor, you're as foolish a wo- 
man as riz this day ; hav’nt you your 
sins to cry for ?” 

“God knows I have, Fardorougha, 
an’ more than my own to cry for.” 

“TI dar say you did hear as much,” 
said Bartle, quietly replying to the ob- 
servation of Fardorougha respecting 
his father ; “but you know it’s a folly 
to talk about spilt milk. If you want 
a sarvint I'll hire; for, as I said a 
while agone, Z want a place, an’ except 
wid you I dont know where to get 
one.” 

“If you come to me,” observed the 
other, “ you must go to your duty, an’ 
obsarve the fast days—but not the 
holydays.” 

“Sarvints isn’t oblaged to obsarve 
them,” replied Bartle. 

“ But | always put it in the bargain,” 
returned the other. 

“ As to that,” said Bartle, “I dont 
much mind it. Sure it'll be for the 
good o’ my sowl, any way. But, what 
wages will you be givin’ ?” 

“Thirty shillins every half-vear;— 
that’s three pounds,—sixty shillins a- 
year. A great deal o’ money.—l’m 
sure I dunna where it’s to come from.” 

“It’s very little for a year’s hard 
labour,” replied Bartle; “but little us it 
is, Fardorougha, owin’ to what has 
happened betwixt us, believe me—an’ 
you may believe me—I'm right glad 
to take it.” 

“ Well, but Bartle, you know there’s 
fifteen shillins of the ould account still 
due, an’ you must allow it out o’ your 
wages ; if you dont, it’s no bargain.” 

Bartle’s face became livid; but he 
was perfectly cool;—indeed so much 
so that he smiled at this last condition 
of Fardorougha. It was a smile, how- 
ever, at once so ghastly, dark, and 
frightful, that, by any person capable of 
tracing the secret workings of some 
deadly passion on the countenance, its 
purport could not have been mistaken. 

“God knows, Fardorougha, you 
might let that pass,—considher that 
you've been hard enough upon us.” 

“God knows I say the same,” ob- 
served Honor. “Is it the last drop o” 
the heart’s blood you want to squeeze 
out, Fardorougha ?” 

“ The last drop! What is it but my 
right? Am I robbin’ him? Isn't it 
due? Will he, or can he deny that? 
An’ if it’s due isn’t it but honest in 
him to pay it? They're not livin’ can 
say I ever defrauded them of a penny. 
I never broke a bargain ; an’ yet you 
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n on me, Honor, as-if I was a 
rogue! If I hadn’t that boy below to 
provide for, an’ settle in the world, 
what ’ud I care about money ? It’s for 
his sake I look afther my right.” 

“T’ll allow the money,” said Bartle. 
“ Fardorougha’s right; it’s due, an I'll 
pay him—ay will-I, Fardorougha, set- 
tle wid you to the last farden, or beyant 
it, if you like.” 

“T wouldn’t take a farden beyant it, 
in the shape of debt. Them that’s de- 
cent enough to makea present—may,— 
for that’s a horse of another colour.” 

“When will I come home?” en- 
quired Bartle. 

“You may stay at home, now. that 
you're here,” said the other. “ An’ in 
the mane time, go an’ help Connor to 
put that hay in mpneee. Anything 
you want to bring here you can bring 
afther your day’s work to-night.” 

“Did you ate your dinner, Bartle,” 
said Honor; “bekase if you didn’t 
I'll get you something.” 

“It’s not to this time o’ day he’d be 
widout his dinuer, I suppose,” observed 
his new master. 

“You're very right, Fardorougha,” 
rejoined Bartle; I'm thankful to you, 
ma’am, I did ate my dinner.” 

“ Well, you'll get a rake in the barn, 
Bartle,” said his master; “an’ now tramp 
down to Connor, an’ [’ll see how you'll 
handle yourselves, both o’ you, from 
this till night.” 

Bartle accordingly proceeded to- 
wards the meadow, and Fardorougha, 
us was his custom, throwing his great 
coat loosely about his shoulders, the 
arms dangling on each side of him, 
proceeded to another part of his farm. 

Flanagan’s step, on his way to join 
Connor, was slow and meditative. The 
kindness of the son and mother touch- 
ed him; fur the line between their dis- 
position and Fardorbugha’s was too 
strong and clear to allow the slightest 
suspicion of their participation in the 
spirit which regulated his life. The 
father, however, had just declared that 
his anxiety to accumulate money arose 
from a wish to settle his son indepen- 
dently in life; and Flanagan was too 
slightly acquainted with human cha- 
racter to see through this flimsy apo- 
logy for extortion. He took it for 
granted that Furdorougba spoke truth, 
and his resolution received a bias from 
the impression, which, however, his 
better nature determined to subdne, 
In this uncertain state of mind he 
turned about almost instinctively, to 
look in the direction which Fardo- 
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reugha had, taken, and as he observed 
his diminutive figure creeping along 
with his great coat about him, he felt 
that the very sight of the man who 
had broken up their hearth and, scat- 
tered them on the world, filled his 
heart with a deep and deadly animo- 
sity that occasioned him to pause us a 
person would do who finds himself un 
expectedly upon the brink of a pre- 
cipice. 

Connor, on seeing him enter the 
meadow with the rake, knew at once 
that the terms had been concluded be- 
tween them; and the excellent young 
man’s heart was, deeply moved. at the 
destitution which forced Flanagan to 
seek for service with the very indivi- 
dual who had occasioned it, 

“TI see, Bartle,” said he, “you have 
agreed.” 

“ We have,” replied Bartle. “ But 
if there had been any other place to 
be got in the parish—(an’ indeed only 
for the state I’m in)—I wouldn’t have 
hired myself to him for nothing, or for 
next to nathing, as I have done.” 

“ Why, what did he promise ?” 

“Three pounds a year, an’ out o’ 
that I’m to pay him fifteen shillins that 
my father owes him still.” 

“Close enough, Bartle, but dont be 
cast down; I'll undertake that) my 
mother an’ I wil! double it,—an’ as for 
the fifteen shillins 1'll pay them out o’ 
my own pocket—when I get money, 
I needn't tell you that we're all kept 
upon the tight, crib, and. that little 
eash goes far with us; for all that we'll 
do what I promise, go as it may.” 

“It’s more than I ought to expect, 
Connor; but yourself and your mo- 
ther, all the counthry would put their 
hands undher both your feets.” 

“I would give a great dale, Bartle, 
that my poor father had a little of the 
feeliu’ that’s in my mother’s heart; but 
it’s his way, Bartle, an’ you know he’s 
my father, an’ has been kinder to me 
than to. any livin’ creature on this 
earth. I never got a harsh word from 
him yet. An’ if he kept me stinted in 
many things that I was entitled to as 
well as other persons like me, still, 
Bartle, he loves me, an’ I cant but feel 
great affection for him, love the money 
as he may.” 

This was spoken with much serious- 
ness of manner, not unmingled with 
somewhat of regret, if not of sorrow. 
Bartle fixed his eye upon.the fine face 
of his companion, with a look in which 
there was a character of compassion. 
His countenance, however, while he 
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gazed on him, maintaiued its natural 
colour,—it was not pale.” 

“ 1 am sorry, Connor,” said he slow- 
ly, “ 1 am sorry that I hired wid your 
father.” 

“An’ I’m glad of it,” replied the 
other : “ why should you be sorry ?” 

Bartle made no answer for some 
time, but looked into the ground, as if 
he had not heard him. 

“ Why should you be sorry, Bartle ?” 

Nearly a minute elapsed before his 
abstraction was broken. “ What’s 
that ?” said he at length : “ What were 
you asking me ?” 

“ You said you were sorry ?” 

“ Oh ay!” returned the other, inter- 
rupting him ; “but I didn’t mind what 
I was sayin’: ‘twas thinkin’ o’ somethin’ 
else I was—of home, Bartle, an’ what 
we're brought to; but the best way’s 
to dhrop all discoorse about that for 
ever.” 

“ You'll be my friend if you do,” said 
Connor. 

“ T will, then,” replied Bartle : “we'll 
change it. Connor, were you ever in 
love ?” 

O'Donovan turned quickly about, 
and, with a keen glance at Bartle, 
replied, 

“Why, I dont know: I believe I 
might, once or so.” 

“ J am,” said Flanagan bitterly ; “I 
am, Connor.” 

“ Au’ who's the happy crature, will 
you tell us ?” 

“No,” returned the other; “ but if 
there’s a wish that I’d make against 
my worst enemy, ‘twould be, that he 
might love a girl above his manes; or 
if he was her aquil, or even near her 
aquil, that he might be brought” 
he paused, but immediately proceeded, 
“ Well, no matter ; I am indeed, Con- 
nor.” 

“ An’ is the girl fond o’ you ?” 

“J dont know ; my mind was made 
up to tell her ; but it’s past that now ; 
L know she’s wealthy and proud both, 
and so is all her family.” 

“How do you know she’s proud 
when you never put the subject to 
her ?” 

“ I’m not sayin’ she’s proud, in one 
sinse ; wid respect to herself, I believe, 
she’s humble enough ; I mane, she 
doesn’t give herself many airs, but her 
people’s as proud as the very sarra, an’ 
never match below them; still, if I'd 
opportunities of bein’ often in her 
company, I'd not fear to trust to a 
sweet tongue for comin’ round her.” 

“ Never despair, Bartle,” said Con- 
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nor ; “ you know the ould proverb, ‘a 
faint heart ;’ however, settin’ the purty 
crature aside,swhoever she is, I think 
if we divided ourselves—you to that 
side, an’ me to this—we’d get this hay 
me in half the time ; or do you take 
which side you plase.” 

“ It’s a bargain,” said Bartle; “I 
don’t care a trawneen: I'll stay where 
I am, thin, an’ do you go beyant: let 
us hurry, too, for, if I’m not mistaken, 
its too sultry to be long without rain ; 
the sky, too, is gettin’ dark.” 

“[ obsarved as much myself,” said 
Connor ; “an’ that was what made me 
spake.” 

Both then continued their labour 
with redoubled energy, nor ceased for 
a moment until the task was executed, 
and the business of the day concluded, 

Flanagan’s observation was indeed 
correct, as to the change in the day and 
the appearance of the sky. From the 
hour of five o’clock the darkness gra- 
dually deepened, until a dead black 
shadow, fearfully still and solemn, 
wrapped the whole horizon. The sun 
had altogether disappeared, and nothing 
was visible in the sky but one unbroken 
mass of darkness, unrelieved even by a 
single pile of clouds. The animals, 
where they could, had betaken them- 
selves to shelter ; the fowls of the air 
sought the covert of the hedges, and 
ceased their songs ; the larks fled from 
the mid heaven; and occasionally might 
be seen a straggling bee hurrying 
homewards, careless of the flowers 
which tempted him in his path, and 
only anxious to reach his hive before 
the deluge should overtake him. The 
stillness indeed was awful, as was the 
gloomy veil which darkened the face 
of nature, and filled the mind with that 
ominous terror which presses upon the 
heart like a congciousness of guilt. In 
such a time, and under the aspect of a 
sky so much resembling the pall of 
death, there is neither mirth nor laugh- 
ter, but that individuality of apprehen- 
sion, which, whilst it throws the con- 
science in upon its own records, and 
suspends conversation, yet draws man 
to his fellows, as if mere eontiguity 
were a safeguard against danger. 

The conversation between the two 
young men, as they returned from their 
abour, was short but expressive. - J 

“ Bartle,” said Connor, “are you 
afeard of thundher? The rason I ax,” 
he added, “is, bekase your face is as 
white as a sheet.” 

“I have it from my.mother,” replied 
Flanagan ; “but at all evints such an 
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evenin’ as this is enough to make the 
heart of any man quake.” 

“I feel my spirits low, by rason of 
the darkness, but I’m not afraid. It’s 
well for them that have a clear con- 
science : they say, that a stormy sky is 
the face of an angry God” 

«“ An’ the thundher his voice,” added 
Bartle : “ but why are the brute bastes 
an’ the birds afraid, that commit uo 
sin ?” 

“ That’s thrue,” said his companion ; 
“it must be natural to be afraid, or 
why would they indeed ?—but some 
people are naturally more timersome 
than others.” 

“I intinded to go home for my other 
elo’es an’ linen this evenin’,” observed 
Bartle, “ but I wont go out to-night.” 

“T must, thin,” said Connor ; “ an’, 
with the blessin’ o’ God, will too ; come 
what may.” 

“ Why, what is there to bring you 
out, if it’s a fair question to ax ?” en- 
quired the other. 

“A promise, for one thing ; an’ my 
own inclination—my own heart—that’s 
nearer the thruth—tfor another. Its the 
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first meetin’ that I an’ her I’m goin’ to 
ever had,” 

“ Thighum, Thighum, 1 undher- 
stand,” said Flanagan : “ well, I'll sta 
at home ; but, sure it’s no harm to wis 
you success—an’ that, Connor is more 
than J’d/ ever have where I wish for it 
most.” 

This closed their dialogue, and both 
entered Fardorougha’s house in silence. 

Up until twilight the darkness of the 
dull and beavy sky was unbroken ; but 
towards the west there was seen a 
streak whose colour could not be deter- 
mined as that of blood or fire. By 
its angry look, it seemed as if the sky 
in that quarter were about to burst 
forth in oue awful sweep of contlagra- 
tion. Connor observed it, and very 
correctly anticipated the nature and 
consequences of its appearance ; but 
what will not youthful love dare and 
overcome ? With an undismayed heart 
he set forward on his journey, which 
we leave him to pursue, and beg permis- 
sion, meanwhile, to transport the reader 
to ascene distant about two miles farther 
towards the inland part of the country. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


Ir is not our custom to notice our pe- 
riodical contemporaries ; but it would 
be a custom most “honored in the 
breach,” that should withhold a Con- 
servative journal from welcoming to 
the field a confederate so vigorous and 
promising as “ The Church of England 
Quarterly Review.” Nor should we, 
where so many able and intelligent 

apers and periodicals deserve the 
Pighest praise for their active efficiency 
in the righteous common cause, think 
it fitting to pay such @ tribute to this 
first demonstration of one, but for the 
paramount importance of the ground 
taken up by our new ally. 

The enemies of the Constitution 
have in nothing so clearly manifested 
that evil wisdom which has been attri- 
buted to the “children of this world,” 
as in their assaults upon the Church. 
Their opponents have ably met these 
iniquitous assailants, as well they 
might, on constitutional ground—they 
have worsted them in every question 
of legal or equitable principle—they 
have chased them out of oa “refuge 
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of lies,” and exposed them through 
every artifice. But broadly and deeply 
as the Church is based in constitutional 
right and expediency, she has a nobler 
claim on the Conservative mind of 
England. The Church of England is 
not a political institution, built up for 
the mere purpose of maintaining cer- 
tain corporate rights, privileges, and 
immunities—or even for the strong 
support and strength it has ever so 
nobly yielded to the proud structure of 
our civil rights,—it derives its best 
claim to our love as individuals, and 
to our adherence as British Conserva- 
tives, from the fact, that it is the Church 
of Christ, built upon the Rock of 
Ages. In proportion as this sound 
basis is lost sight of, force incalcu- 
labie is abandoned, and we struggle 
on the quicksands of expediency.— 
This, also, has been felt through the 
ranks of our opponents, and has mark- 
ed their recent evolutions. While in- 
fidelity legislates for the Church, an 
antichristian casuistry labours to de- 
trude the word of redemption from 
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the pulpit ; and every artifice of cun- 
ning, and stretch of power are used to 
lure the Christian public into an un- 
holy compromise, that may lay the 
Church open to the approaches of her 
cruel enemies. At such a time, it is 
consoling and encouraging to receive 
an accession of strength, in a well- 
written, deeply-learned, and ably-ma- 
naged English quarterly, the very 
motto of which is our church’s best 
assurance of victory : 


TliAas ddou ob xarioxdorouc aire 


the promise of God himself. We 
cordially offer the hand of fellowship 
to a periodical which enters on our 
common cause, not only with an un- 
compromising avowal of our common 
principles, but which enters the contest 
with an explicit declaration of the 
vital and fundamental truth, so apt to 
be lost sight of in the clash of human 
strife, that we are “of the fold of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” (Int. p. 
1.) For, let the strife end as it may, whe- 
ther in the cabinet or in the field, this 
is our trust. It is our avowed trust as 
individuals, and we should consistently 
bear it on our ensign in the field. 

Nothing can more justly illustrate 
the vital union between Christian 
truth, and the constitutional stability 
of our laws and government, than the 
secret but constant union of act and 
purpose which is to be traced through 
the last forty years between infidelity 
and disaffection, through all their va- 
ried forms and disguises. We ean 
trace them—the worthy offspring of 
atheism and regicide, from the bloody 
cradle of the French revolution, down 
the series of their transitions, through 
clubs, pamphlets, speeches, itinerant 
mongers of treason, infidel treatises on 
natural theology, and unprincipled re- 
views, until we find them spring up to 
their portentous maturity in the un- 
equivocal denunciations of a Whig 
government, and the armed dictation 
of an Irish mob. 

It is our best assurance, that we 
hold “the ark of the covenant” within 
our camp. And it is not more our 
duty to contend as men for this sacred 
deposit, than to put our firm trust as 
Christians in that indwelling Spirit, 
which has promised, “I will be with 
you to the end.” It should be our 
watchful care, that we do not, in word 
or deed, separate ourselves from this 
safeguard,—for our adherence is our 
faith only. It is not the true principle 
of Conservative policy to enter into 
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the maze of tortuous and thorny ques- 
tions. The complex results of revo- 
lutionary change are beyond the power 
of legislative provision—they are as 
the hands that administer, or the de- 
sign that overrules them. But our 
part is, fearlessly and irrespectively to 
do right—to follow the laws, and de- 
pend on the power of that Providence 
which shapes our destinies, rough-hew 
them as we will. There is no fanati- 
cism in this—it is the creed of the 
Christian Conservative, although its 
still small voice is sometimes faintly 
to be heard amid the stormy waters of 
national strife. 

We are not less satisfied with the 
political opinions which “ The Church 
of England Review” expresses on all 
the great leading topics of the day. 
It leaves not a shadow of doubt as to 
its principles on any question of mo- 
ment. In an able introduction it takes 
up, one by one, and boldly testifies 
against the accumulated crimes and 
follies which have converted reform 
into destruction. The vain theories 
which have converted the interests of 
a great nation into an experimental 
plaything—the extemporaneous legis- 
lation that sacrifices all beyond the 
moment, and, with the kite-flying wis- 
dom of an insolvent trader, aggravates 
the ruin it procrastinates. ‘There is, 
in truth, yet wanting that master-art, 
or science, of which political economy 
is but a little subdivision—a just view 
of the whole and every portion of the 
interests of a nation, in which the 
rights of all classes and communities 
shall be strictly and precisely viewed. 
So that in any question that may arise, 
it cau be traced in its remote as well 
as its immediate bearings, and justice 
distributed by the legislator with the 
impartiality of.the judge. If an ap- 
proach to this exists, it is in the laws 
of England, as they were delivered to 
us, the result not of theory but expe- 
rience. 

Our cotemporary, also testifies on 
the evils of that monstrous abortion of 
commercial cupidity—of wealth forced 
from the hotbed of poverty and demo- 
ralization—nursed with starvation and 
female prostitution, and infant sacrifice 
—that Juggernaut of avarice and cru- 
elty, the manufacturing system. But 
this’ we must not trust ourselves to 
dwell on,—it leads to another link in 
the chain of errors, or crimes, which 
with a fearful consistency, mark the 
tendencies of the hour. Our new ally 
strongly deprecates the pernicious se- 
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paration which has been effected, be- 
tween intellectual and moral education. 
Knowledge without religion, has been 
made the lever for the radical to work 
with—and where religion is not taught, 
depravity must needs spring up. This 
is the secret. A course of unprin- 
cipled, but not improvident policy—has 
from afar prepared the way, for the 
events that have come to pass, and are 
at ourdoors. They perverted for their 
own use the maxim of Solomon, “train 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” Such was the plan and principle 
of the worthy schoolmaster, consistent 
enough with the policy that would 
needs make national infidelity the right- 
ful step to the downfal of the chureh— 
and degrade the people, before they 
break down the constitution. We need 
not with this new and promising perio- 
dical, run through the whole dark list 
of iniquities, to the opposition against 
which they boldly pledge themselves. 
Their pledges, strongly and uncom- 
promisingly advanced, may be de- 
scribed in three words, as cvextensive 
with the principles of conservatism. 
We may look in their pages for the 
maintenance of the rights of our church, 
on its own true basis of Christian truth ; 
of our constitution on its own time- 
tested principle of balanced powers, 
and impartial provisions. And for a 
firm, unsparing and unflinching oppo- 
sition to the unhallowed union of the 
Opposite extremes of flighty economi- 
cal theory, and low grasping chicanery, 
which have come together in a hollow 
truce, for the ruin of the nation. 
There is one pledge of the “ Church 
of England Review,” which specially en- 
titles it to the notice of the conserva- 
tive periodicals—the promise to watch 
over the conduct of the press. The 
exclusive circulation, of most of the 
party journals, to some extent must 
neutralize all attempts to control their 
influence. Every one must have no- 
ticed the unswerving confidence of 
statement, which gives an air of simple 
truth and honest zeal, to the most 
daring and frauduleut falsifications ; 
and the implicit reliance, which is thus 
gained among the numbers who read 
to be misinformed. Among these, it 
is a general error to assume that any 
adverse statement can find its way, 
unless by extreme chance. Our co- 
temporary has yet, so far as his inten- 
tion has been carried into practice, 
judiciously selected his mark. Some 
of the higher periodicals, from the 


seeming moderation of their reason- 
ings—and their established literary 
reputation, have a wide neutral circu- 
lation, and under the shew of fairness, 
have no doubt the effect of deceiving 
some, and slackening the zeal or 
lulling the prudence of others, 
Among these, the Edinburgh Review 
stands foremost, /ongo intervadllo ; both 
for ability, moderation, and a large 
qualification of sound criticism and 
high feeling ; and therefore a propor- 
tional power to do evil. Against this, 
our Church of England ally takes up 
the cause of our Episcopal Church, in 
a brief but cleverly written notice of 
the article on “ Lathbury’s History of 
the English Episcopacy,” in which the 
Episcopal Church is assuined to be in- 
tolerant in its spirit. The defence 
against a charge so thoughtless is of 
course brief :—it is a summary appeal 
to the well-known characters of our 
great Christian divines, whose writings 
breathe the mild and tolerant spirit, 
which was only to be rivalled by the 
saintly spirit with which er braved 
persecution—resisted encroachment— 
and suffered martyrdum.  Chilling- 
worth and Hales, and Hall and Dave- 
nant and Skinner, and those others who 
were persecuted for the truth, by the 
Puritan parliament, are cited as in- 
stances to enforce this defence, and re- 
ciiminate a charge, which we must 
add is most audaciously flippant. That 
a church which holds the great central 
position—out of which all protestant- 
ism draws its nutriment, as members 
from the body ; from which Christian 
sects arise on each side and into which 
they return; which interchanges fel- 
lowship, and in its articles professes 
Christian unity with all Protestant 
churches that agree in the fundamental 
truths of Christianity ; that such should 
be called intolerant, is an absurd con- 
tradiction. It would be equally absurd 
to insist that it should not maintain the 
truths committed to its charge. To 
demand this, is to deny those truths. 
That it should not firmly guard the 
doctrines of which it is the appointed 
depositary, against the Infidel, the 
Socinian, the Arian, who deny Christ, 
or the Romanist who sets him aside, 
and “makes his word of no effect,” 
canuot be demanded in fairness by 
those who pretend to assent to its doc- 
trines, or who even admit that con- 
sistent principle of self- preservation, 
without which no institution can exist. 

We pass the able article on Dr, 
Wiseman’s lectures on the real pre- 
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sence, &c.—that not less clever on 
the somewhat trite subject of Lord 
Brougham’s superficial work on natu- 
tal theology, which first received its 
direct and full confutation inthe pages 
of our Magezine, and many other 
clever articles, making together as in- 
viting a bill of fare as any we have 
seen during the present season, to 
dwell for a few more sentences on the 
subject of the article in which our 
London friends encounter the West- 
minster Review on the “voluntary 
principle.” There never was perhaps a 
proposition more decisively betraying 
the hostility of its motive, because it 
contains a fallacy too obvious to have 
escaped the most careless or ignorant 
of our legislators. It is obvious that 
in proportion to the want of Christian 
instruction, must grow the reluctance 
to pay for it. The church frequenting 
crowd who are morally benefitted, and 
who seek to be spiritually enlightened 
by the ministry of the pulpit, are yet, 


for the most part under the influence of 


Oh, ifas Arabs Fancy: 


“OH, IF AS ARABS FANCY.” 


BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 
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mingled motives, the nature of which 
is perfectly understood to be a strife 
between conscience and natural dispo- 
sitiuns—acting more or less on every 
one. To add the keenest of all men’s 
worldly passions to this natural unbe- 
lief of the heart—is to throw a fearful 
weight into tie wrong scale. 

We have gone out of our way to 
notice this periodical, on account of 
the frank and uncompromising tone of 
its promise, and because we think this 

romise is in a great measure realized 

in the conduct of its first number. 
These are not the times when a bold 
and able confederate should be re- 
ceived by the constitutional press with 
ungracious silence. We trust the 
“Church of England Quarterly,” so 
auspiciously begun, may be received 
by the right-thinking portion of the 
community according to its deserts, 
and that it may continue long and 
prosperously to fill the useful office of 
a Christian Conservative Review. 


Oh! if, as Arabs fancy, the traces on thy brow 

Were symbols of thy future fate, and I could read them now, 
Almost without a fear would I explore the mystic chart, 

Believing that the world were weak to darken such a heart. 

As yet to thy untroubled soul, as yet to thy young eyes, 

The skies above are very heaven—the earth is paradise ; 

The birds that glance in joyous air—the flowers that happiest be, 
That “toil not, neither do they spin,”—are they not types of thee 
And yet, and yet—beloved child—to thy enchanted sight, 

Blest as the present is, the days to come seem yet more bright. 

For thine is hope, and thine is love, and thine the glorious power, 
That gives to hope its fairy light, to love its richest dower. 

For me that twilight time is past—those sun-rise colours gone— 
The prophecies of childhood—and, the promises of dawn ; 

And yet wnat 1s, tho’ scarcely heard, will speak of WHAT HAS BEEN, 
While Love assumes a gentler tone, and Hope a calmer mien. 

Oh! could we know—oh! could we feel, that blessings haunt each spot, 
—Even children, each its angel hath, albeit we see them not— 
That earth to them who live in faith, still is what they believe, 

And they, who fear deception most, themselves indeed deceive. 


My child, my love, my Nannie, at this hour my heart flows free, 
d 


And wanders over fie 


and flower where I have strayed with thee ; 


Thy very voice, thy very smile is present with me still, 
And it commands me from afar, almost against my will. 


Today I trod enchanted ground, and saw the sunset gleam 

Upon Kilcoleman’s fading tower and Spenser’s lonely stream, 

Even then, as in my youth, I felt the minstrel shadow come, 

And my heart, that sported all day long,—sank, powerless—passive—dumb. 
How was it that thine image, Anne, was with me in that hour, 

All that thou wert and art ?—and, when my soul resumed its power, 

1 sought—I almost fear in vain—that feeling to prolong, 


And give it utterance in verse,—accept—forgive the song! 
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DR. WALL’S REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—PART II. 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir,—I shall feel much obliged if you can afford room, in the next Number 





of your Periodical, for the following observations. They constitute the re- 
mainder of the reply which | have thought it necessary to make to the late attack 


on my work in the Edinburgh Review. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


Trin, Col. Dub., January 10, 1837. 


After having indulged very freely in 
general invective against my essay, the 
reviewer at length proceeds to give 
two specific examples of the faults im- 

uted to me; the one to shew my 
ignorance and tendency to blunders ; 
and the other, the calumnious malig- 
nity of my disposition. It was rather 
incautious in him thus to descend to 
particulars, as he has thereby afforded 
me an opportunity of placing in the 
clearest light the true nature of his 
attack ; but when an assailant loses his 
temper, he is very apt to be thrown ‘off 
his guard. The passages which he has 
selected as specimens of my style are 
introduced with the following re- 
marks— 


“ To expose even a portion of the 
numberless errors and inconsistencies into 
which Dr. Wall has been betrayed, far 
less to point out the rash judgments 
he has pronounced, and the unwar- 
ranted censures in which he is so 
prone to indulge, would require a 
volume as large as his own. As a speci- 
men of his manner, however, we shall 
give two examples; one of his propensity 
to blunder, and another of his proficiency 
in abuse.” 


I shall commence with the second 
example, as being that upon which my 
very accurate and candid censor has 
grounded his most serious charge 
against me ; and I quote the passage 
exactly in the form in which he has 
thought fit to present it to the reader : 


“In placing M. Champollion in his 
true light before the public, I do not feel 
the same compunction. [He had just 
finished his attack on Warburton.] With 
ability enough to enable him to be mis- 
chievous, this writer endeavoured to sap 
the foundations of religious belief, by at- 
tacking the historic truth of the Bible ; 
for he pretended to establish, through 
means of his phonetic system, the cor- 
rectness of a chronicle which is at vari- 


Cuas, Wm. Watt. 






ance with the account of time deducible 
from the Mosaic record, by at least three 
thousand five hundred years; and when- 
ever the nature of his subject permitted 
it, he lost no opportunity of throwing out 
hints ayainst the veracity of the Jewish 
historian in other matters as well as in 
chronology. To expose, therefore, the 
nature of his efforts, in order to defeating 
them, will, I trust, be considered a useful 
act; and although it is impossible not to 
pity the miserable being who could have 
been capable of pursuing such an object, 
still the mischief he attempted is not to 
be allowed to pass without obstruction, 
merely from a reluctance to subject him 
to public scorn, He has been convicted, 
from his own writings, of falsehood—of 
falsehood for the purpose of robbing 
another of the exclusive credit of a dis- 
covery to which he knew him to be justly 
entitled. He endeavoured, under false 
pretences, to suppress a publication which 
interfered with his dishonest claim; but 
some copies of it escaped destruction, and 
have since come out to prove, at the 
same time, his falsehood and his dis- 
honesty—admirably fit companions for 
infidelity.” —Inquiry, pp. 85, 86. 


By the allegations contained in this 
extract, the honest indignation of the 
reviewer was, it seems, raised to the 
highest pitch, and at length vented 
itself in the following burst of eloquent 
and triumphant vituperation : 


“It is impossible for us to express the 
feelings which were excited in our minds, 
on perusing this attack upon one who is 
no longer in the land of the living to de- 
fend himself from such gross a: persions. 
We are not strangers to the wexknesses 
and infirmities of M, Champollion, any 
more than we are to his real and un- 
questionable merits; nor have we any 
disposition to extenuate the one, in con- 
sequence of our honest admiration of the 
other. But we owe it to truth and a 
sense of justice to declare our conviction 
that the charges here brought against 
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Champollion’s memory have, in as far as 
regards religion, no other or better founda- 
tion than the imagination of his accuser. 
In point of fact, it is not true that he 
‘endeavoured to sap the foundation of 
religious belief, by attacking the historic 
truth of the Bible ;’—it is not true that, 
in his speculative attempts to reconcile 
the royal canon of Manetho with the 
chronological tablet of Abydos, discovered 
by Mr. Banks, M. Champollion ever 
dreamt of impeaching ‘the account of 
time deducible from the Mosaic record ;’"— 
it is not true that his readings or investi- 
gations, in connection with this or any 
other branch of his subject, ever led him 
to draw conclusions inconsistent with the 
validity and accuracy of the chronology 
of Moses, or that, in any case, the most 
remote limit of his researches was carried 
beyond the age of the patriarch Abraham ; 
—and, least of all, is it true that he ‘lost 
no opportunity of throwing out hints 
against the veracity of the Jewish his- 
torian in other matters as well as in 
chronology.’ We defy Dr. Wall to es- 
tablish by evidence any one of the charges 
which he has here preferred. He seems 
to suppose that, because M, Champollion 
attached credit to the canon of Manetho 
in some points, he must be held as ad- 
mitting the whole; and that his memory 
must be made responsible, not only for 
the extent to which his own researches 
were carried, but also for any conclusion, 
however absurd, which his accuser may 
choose to deduce from them.” 


In the extract from my work, as ex- 
hibited by the reviewer, it may be 
observed that falsehood and dishonesty, 
as well as infidelity, are printed in 
italics ; as much as to intimate that all 
the three charges have alike been 
made without any just foundation. In 
the ensuing animadversions, however, 
on my statement, this mode of vindi- 
cating the object of his ‘honest ad- 
miration’ from the first two charges, is 
not sustained by any: more open attack 
on their validity ; and it is only ina 
very indirect and insidious manner that 
they are still assailed. Indeed a plain 
and direct refutation of those charges 
could not have been attempted by my 
censor, since I am completely borne 
out as to their correctness even by the 
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Edinburgh Review itself. In its 116th 
Number, article ten, full details, drawn 
from the E¥amen Critique of M. 
Klaproth, are given of the instance of 
M. Champollion’s total disregard of 
truth and literary honesty which is 
only briefly alluded to in the above 
extract ; and more charges of a like 
nature are superadded in the same 
article from the same authority, as may 
be seen by the following passages :— 


« This, indeed, constitutes one of the 
heaviest offences which Champollion has 
committed against the ordinary rules of 
literary honesty. With the Coptic, as 
we now have it, he was but very imper- 
fectly acquainted ; yet in his transcrip- 
tions of Egyptian phrases, which he pre- 
tended to have deciphered by means of 
his phonetic alphabet, he scrupled not to 
set down as Coptic a great number of 
words which exist neither in the Bible, 
nor in the legends, nor in the lexicons ; 
and, what is even more wonderful, he has 
favoured us with translations, which, if 
correct, could only have been disclosed to 
him by means of special inspiration—there 
being no human means by which he 
could ever have penetrated the mystery 
he professes to have revealed.* * Quelle 
foi la critique peut-elle avoir aux effets 
de cette sorte de divination?” The plain 
answer is, none whatever.”—Vol. lvii. p. 
472. . . “He is continually betrayed 
into incongruities and inconsistencies, so 
gross and palpable, as to warrant the sus- 
picion of bad faith, with which M. 
Klaproth has in fact charged his memory.’’ 
—p. 475. 


Even in the Reviewer's first article 
on hierogiyphs, which was written 
when his admiration of the hieroglyphic 
achievements of Champollion was at 
its greatest height, it is asserted that 
an allegation of this writer against the 
priority of Young's discovery was 
utterly unworthy of credit; and three 
reasons in proof of the fulsehood of his 
allegation are given, of which it will be 
sufficient here to quote the last :— 


«« Even if there were no weight in the 
considerations which have now been 
stated, the habitual disingenuity and want 
of candour manifested by M. Champollion 


* Here, it seems, the Reviewer adopted the charge of frequent commission of 
double « forgery,” which was made by Klaproth against Champollion, though he is 
quite indignant that I should have presumed to allude to even a single offence of his 
own, which he is pleased to say I called by the same harsh name, but which I repre- 
sented’ as one of a very different nature, involving, indeed, a strange confusion of 
intellect, but no premeditated fraud. 
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in every case where Englishmen are con- 
cerned, would be sufficient to discredit 
his allegation in a matter where his per- 
sonal vanity and national pride are both 
deeply interested. We have no inclina- 
tion to say any thing unnecessarily se- 
vere; but while we are ready to admit 
that M. Champollion ‘has accomplished 
too much to stand in need of assuming 
to himself the merits of another,’ the fact, 
we think, is undoubted, that he has done 
so; and, by the instances which we shall 
have occasion to produce, it will be proved 
from his own mouth that Dr. Young is 
not the only individual who has reason to 
complain of him, and that his sense of 
literary justice is extremely dull when the 
claims of Englishmen are in question.” 
—No, Ixxxix. p. 121. 


After he had fully proved, by vari- 
ous instances, the falsehood and dis- 
honesty of Champolliou, the Reviewer 
could hardly turn round now and 
assert that his favonrite of the present 
moment was totally innocent in respect 
to these vices ; yet he has indirectly 
approximated towards such a course, 
by distinguishing between the French- 
man’s “ real and unquestionable merits” 
on the one side, and his “ weaknesses 
and infirmities” on the other, and by 
insinuating that, in ranking the literary 
offences of this author under the latter 
head, he has resorted to no art of ex- 
tenuation, but has given a just descrip- 
tion of their nature. Whether this 
sudden alteration of his views has been 
produced by returning affection for 
Champollion, or by hostility to me, I 
will not undertake to determine ; but 
whatever may have been the impelling 
motive, the change itself is very obvi- 
ous, and the oscillation of a fickle mind 
is here strongly exemplified. 

Through our critie’s altered repre- 
sentation of the subject, it will be ob- 
served, the impression is obviously in- 
tended to be made upon the reader, 
that [ have cast ‘gross aspersions’ 
upon M. Champollion, by giving his 
“weaknesses and infirmities” worse 
names than they really deserve. But 
leaving the more indirect attack, let us 
proceed to consider that in which the 
most important of the charges made by 
me, in the passage under discussion, is 
plainly and distinctly stigmatized as a 
downright falsehood. And here, I 
conceive, I have some right to com- 
plain of the extreme rudeness of the 
assault. I, indeed, taxed the French 
writer with falsehood. 1 did so, how- 
ever, only after he had been convicted 


in the most unequivocal manner of 
having committed this offence on 
several occasions, and for the basest 
purposes ; but my assailant has thought 
proper in the present instance to assert 
—repeatedly to assert—thut my state- 
ments respecting the party in question, 
“in as far as regards religion,” are un- 
true, without adducing the slightest 
proof of the correctness of his assertion, 
How unbecoming is this violence of 
manner! Surely no cause can be good 
which requires to be supported by such 
means. 

But to come at once to the main 
point,—I had stated that Champollion 
“ pretended to establish, through means 
of his phonetic system, the correctness 
of a chronicle which is at variance with 
the account of time deducible from the 
Mosaic record, by at least three thou- 
sand five hundred years.” The Re- 
viewer roundly asserts the falsehood 
of this statement, and denies that the 
French author ever attempted to verify 
more of the canon of Manetho than 
would carry us back to the age of the 
patriarch Abraham, or that he was 
ever so absurd as to infer the truth of 
the entire canon from the truth of a 
part. Really, when I read the pas- 
sage already quoted, of which this is 
the substance, [ was astonished. Al- 
though at my age the miud is not 
easily excited to wonder, yet I do con- 
fess I was taken by surprise on read- 
ing that passage. I had no conception 
that any writer could have the eftron- 
tery, under the circumstances of the 
case, to put forward such a declaration. 
What! will it be believed that, in the 
first article upon hieroglyphs in the 
same Review, and probably from the 
pen of the same reviewer, Cham- 
pollion is lauded to the skies for having 
completely effected that which, in the 
article now before us, it is confidently 
and vehemently denied that he ever 
attempted ? Ido not expect or wish 
the reader to take my word for so ex- 
traordinary a fact, but I request him to 
exercise his own judgment upon the 
subject, and to compare the passage 
now under consideration with the fol- 
lowing extracts from the same publi- 
cation : 


« Thus, by a series of readings among 
the most remarkable in the history of 
scholarship, (but of which we regret to 
say that our limits have permitted us to 
give only a faint outline,) has M, Cham- 
pollion traced the use of hieroglyphico- 
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phonetic signs, first, from the age of 
Antoninus upwards to that.of Alexander ; 
secondly, from that of Alexander to the 
Persian Conquest; and, lastly, through 
the different dynasties up to the com- 
mencement of the 18th, about the year 
1874 before the Christian era*—exem- 
plifying, at every stage of his progress, 
the accuracy of the royal chronological 
canon of Manetho, as preserved by Julius 
Africanus and Josephus, and which the 
majority of learned men have hitherto 
treated with undeserved neglect.”—No, 
Ixxxix. p. 144, 

«“ Such is a. tolerably complete view of 
the series of interesting discoveries in 
hieroglyphic literature, recently achieved 
by the united ingenuity and perseverance 
of Dr. Young and M, Champollion; with 
incidental notices of the results which 
have been obtained in the course of their 
laborious and successful researches. The 
historical importance of these results, in- 
dependent of their connection with the 
system of writing, it would, in our opi- 
nion, be difficult to exaggerate. The 
names of the most renowned of the 
Egyptian princes, Misphrathouthmosis, 
Thouthmosis, Amenophis, Rameses- 
Maiamoun, Ramesesthe Great, Sesonchis, 
&c. have been deciphered from monu- 
ments erected during their respective 
reigns; and, after having been long 
abandoned as fabulous, have once more 
been brought within the pale of history. 
The canon of Manetho, which the learned 
in their ignorance had so long contemned, 
has been verified in every point—first, by 
the general investigations of M. Cham- 
pollion ; and, secondly, by the discovery 
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of that very remarkable monument, the 
chronological table of Abydos.”—p. 146. 

From the gloomy picture of literary 
delinquency which has been just pre- 
sented to our view, I gladly turn away 
to peint attention to one alleviating 
circumstance ; and in fairness and can- 
dour—from which I trust no unworthy 
treatment will ever tempt me in the 
way of retaliation to deviate—| feel my- 
self bound to acquit the reviewer of any 
design of cooperating with Champollion 
in the attempt to undermine the historic 
truth of the Bible, when he concurred 
with that writer in maintaining the 
complete accuracy of Manetho’s canon, 
It appears to me but fair to conclude 
that he must have assented to the cor- 
rectness of the canon in ignorance of 
its contents ; because, now that he has 
been better informed, he altogether 
abandons its defence. But the same 
excuse cannot be offered for Cham- 
pollion ; it cannot be said for him 
that he was ignorant of the extreme 
discrepance between the accounts of 
time given by the canon and the Bible, 
as he alludes to the attempt of some 
learned men to reconcile those accounts 
by the supposition of the co-existence 
of several of Manetho’s dynasties, the 
kings of those dynasties reigning at the 
same time in different parts of Egypt 
(which supposition he pronounces to 
be an absurdity) ;+ and still further, 
as he alludes to the alarm felt by people 
at the excessive antiquity which the 
canon assigns to the Egyptian mo- 
narchy—an antiquity which, it seems, 


* In the copy which appears in the Encyclopedia Britannica of Dr. Young's 


chronological table of the lengths of the reigns of the Egyptian sovercigns, determined 
according to the computation of Manetho, there is an error of the press by which 
the xviii. dynasty is represented as having commenced in the year 1874, instead of 
1774 B.c.—an error which must be obvious to every one acquainted with the subject, 
and which the slightest attention to the table in question would enable an intelligent 


reader at once to detect. This error, however, was overlooked by the Reviewer in 
his first essay upon hieroglyphs, as is proved by the above extract; and that he is 
still misled by it, is evident trom the passage of his critique on my work, in which he 
speaks of the immediate researches of Champollion, as if they had been carried back 
as far as “the age of the patnarch Abraham.” Even admitting the correctness of 
Manetho’s canon, when cleared from the above misrepresentation, the remotest part 
of it which the French author pretended to verity, namely the xviii, dynasty, did not 
commence till half a century after Abraham’s death, or near a century after the 
more remarkable and eventful portion of his life had terminated. Truly my hyper- 
critical censor is well entitled to use the authoritative:tone with which he takes ‘upon 
him tu pronounce on the ignorance and inaceuracy of other writers. 

+ “Les inscriptions sacrées des monumens de |’Egypte offrent une’ concordance 
frappante et dans les noms et dans la succession ou la filiation des rois, avec'ce que 
presente Ja serie des dynasties Eyyptiennes donnée par Manéthon, série réduite a ses 
véritables valeurs chronologiques, Sans qu ’i) soit besoin pour cela de recourir au sys- 
téme absurde des dynasties collatérales, si ce n’est en un seul point de cette longue 
succession.” Précis, 2d ed. p. 294. 
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was not in the least alarming to him ;* 
nor, indeed, could it be so to any one 
else, except from the trifling circum- 
stance that, if established, it would 
completely overturn the chronology 
of the Bible. 

But to return to the reviewer—dis- 
missing the graver charge against him, 
still what can we say for his consis- 
tency? The pendulum or the weather- 
cock now fails to supply an adequate 
illustration, because other qualities are 
displayed in the present instance, be- 
sides mere wavering or fickleness of mind 
—qualities which I forbear to specify ; 
it would indeed be quite unnecessary to 
point them out. Perhaps my assailant 
will deny that he wrote the first of 
the two articles containing the passages 
which I have been comparing. Well! 
let us suppose he did not ; let us give 
him the benefit of this supposition, and 
see how his case will stand. I have 
already noticed the indecency of his 
declaring a statement to be untrue 
without the support of a particle of 
evidence or proof; but what shall we 
think of him, if it tarn out that he 
made this declaration not only without 
proof, but against proof—aguainst proof 
of the clearest kind, placed before him 
in the very book which, in reviewing, 
he professes to have read with atten- 
tion—“ with more attention than it 
deserves?” According to this cham- 
= audacious manifesto, Champol- 
ion never inferred the truth of the 
whole canon of Manetho from the 
assumed truth of part of it; never 
insisted on the entire certaiuty of this 
canon; and the charge I preferred 
against him under this head is in every 
respect untrue. Our adventurous critic 
is so confident of the total and un- 
qualified falsehood of my charge, that 
he defies me to establish in any one 
point its validity by evidence. To 
this defiance I shall reply merely by 
giving the direct evidence of Cham- 
pollion himself, as the reader may find 
it in the 243rd page of my Inquiry, 
quoted from the second edition of the 
Précis, pp. 296-7. 

“Ce fait capital, que les cartouches 
renfermant les noms propres des rois de 
la xviii. dynastie, dont le tableau d’ Aby- 
dos contient les cartouches prénoms 
rangés chronologiquement, Jus au moyen 
de mon alphabet hiéroglyphique, donnent 


* «__[ Manetho’s Canon] est bien loin d'accorder 4 la monarchie égyptienne cette 
durée excessive qui effrayait imagination et semblait‘appeler de doute sur la totalité 


exactement des noms propres, que nous 
retronvons écrits en lettres grecques et 
dans les dynasties de Manethon, et pour 
Ja plupart dans Hérodote et Diodore de 
Sicile, prouve donc, d’un cdté, la certi- 
tude entiere de l'histoire égyptienne trans. 
mise en grec par ce prétre de Sében- 
nytus, et d’autre part, la haute antiquité 
des caractéres signes de sons ou phone- 
tiques dans le systéme d’ écriture hierogly- 
phique ou sacrée des anciens Egyptiens.” 


Now what becomes of the reviewer's 
assertion of the falsehood of my charge, 
and of the ostentatious defiance with 
which he has accompanied it? We have 
here the direct evidence of Champol- 
lion himself, that he maintained the 
certain truth of the entire canon of 
Manetho, which he deduced froin the 
truth of one of its parts, The in- 
ference, indeed, is as absurd as the 

remise is unfounded, but still it is 
bis own; itis not mine, as our critic 
would have the reader believe. Thus 
the case of my assailant appears to be 
very little bettered—and that of the 
Edinburgh Review is not at all so— 
by the supposition of A being a dif- 
ferent person from B. Upon the 
monstrous heap of incongruities which 
the attempt to make me out a calum- 
niator of Champollion, has, under every 
supposition, involved both A and his 
employers, it is as needless as it would 
be disagreeable to dwell. Neither 
shall I lengthen out this reply by again 
going over the same ground in refer- 
ence to the second part of A’s defiance; 
his mode of proving my “ proficiency 
in abuse,” having been, I conceive, 
already sufficiently developed. But if 
the reader should feel any inclination 
to pursue the subject farther, he will 
find the charge I brought against 
Champollion—of his “throwing out 
hints against the veracity of the 
Jewish historian in other matters as 
well as in chronology”—fully sustained 
with respect to two prominent facts of 
the Mosaic history, by extracts from 
the Précis, given in my Inquiry, pp. 
119, 120-1-2. The efforts, indeed, of 
this writer to throw discredit on the 
facts to which I allude, are not made 
openly and directly; but still upon a 
fair examination there cannot remain 
the slightest doubt of their tendency ; 
and although the reviewer appears to 
be displeased at my having pointed 


méme des assertions de son auteur.”—p. 294. 
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out this tendency, yet with all due 
deference to his superior taste and 
judgment, I cannot avoid thinking that, 
by the exposure, I have performed an 
act of some utility. 

The champion of the Edinburgh Re- 
view concludes his proof of my having 
calumniated Champollion by a remark, 
which is in itself very little worthy of 
attention, and deserves to be noticed 
ouly on account of its supplying an 
exact sample of the tactics employed 
by him throughout the entire article. 
The remark is conveyed in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

« Dr. Wall’s bitterness, however, seems 
to have originated in a blunder of his 
own. He has, we think, mistaken the 
one brother for the other—Champollion 
le Jeune, who is no more, for Champollion- 
Figeac, who, we believe, still survives, 
and is the author of some chronological 
speculations, printed in one of the letters 
to the Duke de Blacas, more remarkable 
for their boldness than solidity. To one 
so prone to accuse, a glimpse of these 
speculations, with the name of Champol- 
lion prefixed, would be sufficient, without 
further inquiry, to convict the one bro- 
ther of the errors or extravagancies, which 
are solely imputable to the other.” 


In reply to the very candid sug- 
gestion contained in this passage, it 
is only necessary for me to observe 
that every one of the charges alluded 
to as preferred oy me against Cham- 
poms is grounded on and sustained 
ny extracts from the Précis, the pages 
from which these extracts are taken 
being distinctly specified ; and _ still 
farther the reader is apprized that 
the references are made to the second 
edition of the work, published at 
Paris in the year 1828. The word 
Précis is not indeed always inserted, as 
the great number of quotations from it 
rendered this as unnecessary, as it 
would have been tedious ; but when- 
ever the context does not make it per- 
fectly evident that it is from this book 
that an extract is given, its name is 
subjvined, as well as the number of 
the page in which the quoted passage 
is to be found. How then, the re- 
viewer himself could possibly believe 
me guilty of the blunder which he has 
here imputed to me—of charging the 
author of the Précis with an offence 
that was not committed by him but by 
another writer of the same name—I am 
utterly at a loss tounderstand. To re- 
fute such an imputation and throw back 
the discredit of it on the source from 
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which it proceeded, nothing more is 
necessary than a simple statement of 
the real facts of the case ; and the same 
observation may be justly applied to 
every part of the Philippic which has 
been directed against my essay. 


The example which the reviewer 
has selected to prove my ignorance 
and ——- to blunder is put for- 
ward and commented on by him inthe 
following manner :— 


«The learned professor of Hebrew 
having concluded his essay on hierogly- 
phics, annexes the following notice :— 

‘ I subjoin a copy of a paper just put 
into my hands, which I give as a matter 
of curiosity connected with the subject, 
but without vouching for its perfect cor- 
rectness, as I have not seen the Greek of 
which it supplies a translation. Should 
there be many characters common to the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions [inscription] on 
the Rosetta stone and on this monument, 
I am in great hopes that the deciphering 
of the former record will lead to that of 
the latter; and that a considerable addi- 
tion will thus be made to the number of 
hieroglyphs, whose ideagraphic signifi- 
cations will have been ascertained by pur- 
suing the method I have proposed.’ 

As to the ‘method’ here referred to, of 
‘ascertaining the ideagraphic significations 
of hieroglyphs,’ we can give no opinion 
respecting it, because, although we have 
read Dr, Wall’s book with more atten- 
tion than it deserves, we have not been 
fortunate enough to discover that he 
proposes any method for accomplishing 
the object in question; or that he pos- 
sesses a single clear and distinct idea on 
the subject of hieroglyphical interpreta- 
tion. But, however this may be, it is 
impossible for any one at all acquainted 
with Egyptian literature, and the dis- 
coveries which have latterly been made 
in that new field of inquiry, to read the 
words which we have just quoted, with- 
out astonishment at the strange and un- 
accountable ignorance they manifest upon 
the part of this censorious professor. 
The ¢ paper’ of which he subjoins a copy, 
and in regard to which he seems to be so 
much at a loss, contains translations of 
the three Greek inscriptions on the pe- 
destal of the Egytian obelisk, removed 
from the island of Philz for Mr. Bankes, 
under the dire@tion of the late Mr. Bel- 
zoni, and now erected at Kingston Hall, 
Dorsetshire ;—the very monument, be- it 
observed, from which M. Champollion, 
by means of the drawings furnished by 
Mr. Bankes, was enabled to construct his 
phonetic alphabet—to correct the values 
which had been assigned to several cha- 
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racters by Dr. Young,—to decipher the 
hiergglyphical name of Cleopatra: fully 
written in phonetical characters;—to 
detect the Egyptian name of one of 
the Ptolemies expressed by the same 
characters which occur in the inscription 
of Rosetta,—and to publish the numerous 
readings contained in his Lettre a M. 
Dacier, which appeared in September, 
1822. Of all this, however, Dr, Wall, 
writing, or at least publishing in the year 
1835, appears to be profoundly ignorant. 
He has evidently not the remotest con- 
ception, either of the importance of the 
monument discovered by Mr. Bankes, or 
of the interesting results which the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of M: Champollion 
had deduced from it. ‘Should’ there be 
many characters common to the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on the Rosetta stone 
and on this monument, I am in great 
hopes (says he) that the deciphering of 
the former record (the Rosetta pillar] 
will leadto that ot the latter’ [the obelisk 
of Phite] ;—from which it appears that 
he is totally unacquainted with the most 
elementary facts in the history of hiero- 
glyphical discovery. Yet, as if to render 
his inexplicable’ inconsistency complete, 
he appears, from a previous pirt of his 
essay, to have’ hada faint glimpse’ of the 
truth. In a note to piige 143, he'says— 
‘In January, 1822; Mr. Bankes sent to 
Paris a lithographic copv of the hiero- 
glyphs on the obelisk of Philw; and in 
the’ September of that same year came 
out M. Chanipollion’s letter to M.Dacier, 
in which he claimed the credit of being 
the original discoverer of the pho- 
netic use of signs made by the Egyptians.’ 
But he does not seem to be aware, even 
he're,; upon what grounds M. Champol- 
lion’ rested’ his claims, or how his re- 
searches were promoted by the * lithogra+ 


phic copy of the hieroglyphs on the. 


obelisk of Phil’, which’ Mr. Bankes so 
liberally transmitted to Paris.” 


From thé whole tenor of this lengthy 
tirade it is quite plain our erudite 
critic takes it fur granted that, the in- 
scriptions of the names of Ptolemy and 
Clevpatra having been discovered in two 
cartouches among, the hieroglyphs on 
the obelisk of Phil, the significations 
of all of those hieroglyphs must be 
completely’ ascertuiiied ; whereas, in 
point of fact, no part ofthe collection 
fee yet been deciphered so as to satisfy 
any intelligent mind of the correctness 
of the analysis, with the sole exception 
of the writing inside the cartouches in 
question. Here, then, as well asin 
other instances which have been no- 
ticed, may be seen the justness of the 
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remark: already made, that the reviewer 
in attepting to draw my literary por. 
trait, has in reality been favouring the 
seme with a very exact likeness of 
nimself. The reader of course récil 
leets the finishing touch of the artist’s 
pencil on that portrait : “ and in accus 
ing others of ignorance, he is oftentimes 
pre-eminently successful in exposing 
his own.” 

So far the effusions of the reviewer 
may amuse ; but in their main drift 
they are calculated to make a very 
different impression. I shall not, how- 
ever, attempt to prejudge the case by 
here advancing any opinion as tu the 
nature of these effusions. I prefer sup- 
plying the: reader with the requisite 
materials for forming his own decision 
on the subject ; with which view I beg 
to call his attention to a simple state- 
ment of the course actnally taken by 
my censor in this instance. In the 
extract, then, which I have just given 
from his critique, he has charged me 
with being ‘ profoundly ignorant’ of afl 
the facts connected with the distovery 
of the obelisk of Phila, and all the 
phonetic decipherings that were fa- 
cilitated and promoted by that dis- 
ee and decipherings which 
are fully described in’ the fourth 
chapter of my essay,—at least as fully 
as is necessary for enabling a reader 
previously unacquainted with them, to 
follow the reasonings and investigations 
which are thereon founded, and occu- 
py a considerable portion of the chap- 
ter. In direct opposition to the evi- 
dence which this part of the book 
supplies upon the point, he has openly 
and unblushingly accused me of being 
“totally unacquainted with the most 
elementary facts in the history of hiero- 
glyphical discovery” ; and—as if utterly 
reckless of detection, or flattering him- 
self that detection would be prevented 
by’ his sinking the character of the 
work so low as effectually to deter the 
— from its perusal—he has deprived 
himself ofeven the lame excuse of hav 
ing overlooked the chapter in ques 
tion ; since his final quotation from my 
essay, as given in the above extract, is 
taken from this chapter—taken actually 
from a note to one of the very pages 
in which the external history of the 
discovery of the monument is detailed, 

The following is the paragraph, 
which, with the annexed portion of its 
notes, gives the history in question! 

«“ The group which was next analyzed 
is marked in the same plate as No. 4; 
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{this is the delineation of one of the car- 
touches on the obelisk of Phile, of whose 
existence on that obelisk the reviewer 
represents me as totally ignorant,| and 
the determination of the phonetic powers 
of its separate characters served to cor- 
roborate the right conclusions of Dr. 
Young respecting the two former groups, 
{expressing the names Ptolemy and Be- 
renice] and to correct the wrong ones. 
That, in its aggregate phonetic value, 
this group denoted the name Kleopatra, 
was ascertained as follows :—it appears 
in the insculptures on an obelisk, on the 
base of which a Greek inscription was 
discovered, recording, in substance, a 
petition from the priests of Isis, at Phil, 
to king Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra. 
The circumstance of the two inscriptions 
being found on the same monument sug- 
gested the idea that they related to the 
same subject,* anda slight examination 
of the upper one was quite sufficient to 
establish this point, and along with it the 
collective signification of the group in 
question. For among the hieroglyphs 
were observed two very conspicuous 
groups close to each other, and surround- 
ed by cartouches, of which the cne which 
was higher up, and so first to be read, 
was the identical group already ascer- 
tained to denote Ptolemaios ; the charac- 
ters in it being the same and in the same 
order as before described, with no other 
difference than that of being placed in a 
vertical line instead of a horizontal one. 
Of course, as the two inscriptions tallied 


* « This ingenious suggestion originated with M. Letronne. 


as to the first name, there could be no 
doubt of their doing so as to the second 
also; particularly as the under or second 
hieroglyphic group was found to have the 
termination indicative of a name belong 

ing to a female [the meaning of this pe- 
culiar termination, consisting of an oval 
and a semicircle, had been previously dis- 
covered by Dr. Young.] The group 
having been thus ascertained collectively 
to express the name Kleopatra, the analy- 
sis of the phonetic powers of its separate 
parts was particularly easy; for after de- 
ducting the feminine termination already 
pointed out, the remaining hieroglyphs 
were exactly the same in number as the 
letters of the Greek word; and the order 
in which those hieroglyphs should be 
taken, having been also already pointed 
out [by Dr. Young], nothing remained to 
be done for determining the power of 
each of them, but merely to compare it 
with the letter to which it corresponded 
in the name, as is exhibited in the two 
lines facing figure 4 in the first plate. So 
easy was the operation here to be per- 
formed ; yet in it Dr. Young, strange to 
say, failed, and M. Champollion suc- 
ceeded. The success in this instance of 
the latter person, as it was the occasion 
of his conversion to the phonetic system 
which he had been shortly before oppos- 
ing in a work published by him at Gre- 
noble,t so is it the sole ground for his hav- 
ing any claim toa share in the original 
discovery. But the slightest consider- 
ation will show that even in this first 


The monument 


itself, which has contributed so much to the verification of Dr. Young’s discovery, 
and to the establishment of the phonetic system as far as it has been justly applied, 
was found by Mr. Wm. J. Banker at the southern extremity of Egypt, in the isle of 
Phil, in the Nile, and by his spirited exertions was brought to England.” 


+“ Dr. Young accounted for his failure as follows in his publication of 1823 :— 
“ ¢ It so happens that in the lithographical sketch of the obelisk of Philw, which had 
been put into my hands by its adventurous and liberal possessor, the artist has ex- 
pressed the first letter of the name of Cleopatra by a T instead of a K [that is, by a 
semicircle instead of a quadrant], and as I had no leisure at the time to enter into a 
very minute comparison of the name with other authorities, I suffered myself to be 
discouraged with respect to the application of my alphabet to its analysis.’”—p. 49. 


¢* Dr. Young’s discovery had been given anonymously to the world in Decr. 1819 
in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, article Egypt. In 1821 M. 
Champollion published at Grenoble his work entitled De l'Ecriture hieratique des 
anciens Egyptiens, in which he maintained, among other points, “—— que ce second 
systéme n’est qu’une simple modification du systéme hiéroglyphique, et n’en différe 
uniquement que par la forme des signes,—que les caractéres hieratiques (et par con- 
séquent aussi ceux dont ils dérivent) sont des signes de choses et non des signes de 
sons.” —Examen crit, pp. 4-5. In January, 1822, Mr. Bankes sent to Paris a litho- 
graphic copy of the hieroglyphs on the obelisk of Philz ; and in the September of 
that same year came out M. Champollion’s letter to M. Dacier, in which he claimed 
the credit of being the original discoverer of the phonetic use of signs made by the 
Egyptians.” 

Vou. IX. R 
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essay of hisin the right road he acted 
not as a-disceverer, but merely as a veri- 
fier of a discovery already made. It is 
true that only a few of the hieroglyphs 
phonetically used had their powers as yet 
ascertained, but the means, as above de- 
scribed, [in the paragraph preceding this 
one] of ascertaining them, were supplied, 
Still farther it must be admitted, that the 
correctness of these means had not yet 
been established by proof, but they were 
pointed out to the notice of any subse- 
quent investigator, and all he had to do 
was to verify them by induction, which 
was quite a subordinate office to that of 
discovering them.”"—JZnquiry, pp. 141- 
2-3-4. 


It is needless to quote more of the 
chapter in order to showing the ex- 
treme discrepance which exists between 
the assertions of the reviewer and the 
real facts of the case ; and I have no 
wish to proceed farther than my own 
vindication absolutely requires, in un- 
veiling a scene that must be disgusting 
te every one who is influenced by the 
principles and the feelings of a gentle- 
man. Atthe vanity, the dogmatism, 
and the blunders of my censor, I have 
laughed heartily; but premeditated 
falsehood—malignaatly employed for 
the destruction of a literary work, the 
credit of which the detractor was un- 
able to lower by fair means—is so vile 
und odious an offence, that I derive no 
gratification from its exposure ; on the 
contrary, I feel a relief in laying hold of 
the symptoms of loss of temper which 
may be here detected, and in pointing 
them out to the reader’s observation, 
as they go a considerable way towards 
clearing the offender from the imputa- 
tion of having acted in this case with 
premeditation. 


In the first place, then, there breathes 
through the entire extract under con- 
sideration a violence of manner which, 
in a great measure, defeats its own ob- 
ject, and is very nearly incompatible 
with deliberation. Inthe second place, 
some blun:lers are to be found here 
which, notwithstanding the mediocrity 
of my assailant’s talents, I hardly think 
he could have committed if he had 
been in acali state of mind. Thas in 
the beginning of the extract he attacks 
my grammar for usiug the term in- 
scription in the plural instead of the 
singular number. Surely no educated 
person in his sober senses could think 
of directing attention to so contempti- 
ble a subject of criticism. Even ifthe 
number were wrong, it would be most 
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natural to suppose that a superfluous 
letter had been inserted in the text 
through a mistake of the printer; but, 
as it happens, the word has been 
printed correctly ; and this is so obvi- 
ously the case that I shall not insult 
the understanding of the reader by en- 
tering into any explanation on the 
point. Again, towards the end of the 
extract he adduces a quotatien from 
my work which partly refutes his pre- 
vious charge against me; ard in the 
same place talks of my ‘inexplicable 
inconsistency.’ Truly a very striking 
inconsistency is there exhibited, but it 
is not by any means inexplicable. Even 
my clear-headed censor, if he had not 
been in a paroxysmn of passion, must 
have seen that the contradiction lies 
not at ull between the two quotations 
he has given from my work, but solely 
between the latter of them and his own 
gratuitous assumption of my ignorance 
of all that has been as yet ascertained 
on the subject referred to in the for- 
mer. 

In the third place, we are led to the 
same conclusion by the unguardedness 
I have already noticed as betrayed by 
him in selecting the second quotation 
above referred to from a note of my 
book, where the text and (I might have 
added) the adjoining notes present the 
most direct refutation of the truth of 
his charge against me. There is in- 
deed evinced in this selection a little 
piece of contrivance which rather looks 
the other way. The quotation in ques- 
tion is not, as the reader may observe, 
what the reviewer is pleased to call it, 
‘a note to p. 143,’ but only the end of 
a note, the whole point of which is lost 
2 the omission of the principal part, 
The entire note, by a comparison of 
dates, brings home to M. Champollion 
an instance of falsehood which his 
‘ honest admirer’ wished, as the wind 
at present blows, to keep out of view ; 
but at the same time, as the concluding 
portion of this note merely states 
the dates of events which are more 
fully described in the text, it is put 
forward as my whole account of the 
matter, in order to give some colour 
to the assertion that I had only ‘a 
faint — of the truth.’ There cer- 
tainly is here exhibited a degree of 
low cunning which looks like deliber- 
ation ; but still I can scarcely think 
that a designing calumniator with his 
wits about him, would have resorted 
to a trick which is so easily exposed 
and the exposure of which is so sure to 
reflect discredit on its contriver. 
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After all, the case | have made owt 
for the reviewer is only am indifferert 
one ; but for this I am not to blame. 
He has my fall concurrenee to better 
it if he can, and should he in any de- 
gree succeed, I shall be glad to find he 
is not as eulpable as, F confess, he at 
present appears to me to be. Leaving 
this disagreeable subject, I revert to 
the blunders of my assailant, to give 
one more example of them, in a case 
where he seems particularly to pride 
himself upon his accuracy and superior 
information. He has recorded the his- 
tory of Dr. Young’s hieroglyphic dis- 
covery quite incorrectly, in that part 
of it which relates to the aid in the in- 
vestigation derived from the obelisk of 
Phile. For he represents this author 
as having accomplished all that could 
be effected with the materials in his 
hands; and Champollion’s success in 
deciphering the hieroglyphs, express- 
ing the name of Cleopatra, as owing 
solely to his good fortune in having re- 
ceived what his rival did not get at all, 
or at any rate not as soon—lithogra- 
phic drawings of the inscriptions on 
the monument in question. Upon 
this point he expresses himself, in the 
first article of the Edinburgh Re- 
view on hieroglyphs, in the following 
terms :— 


« The first great step had been made 
[viz. in deciphering the characters inside 
the cartouches of Ptolemy and Berenice]; 
and it only required perseverance and 
good fortune to ensure success. We say 
good fortune, because Dr, Young had al- 
ready done almost all that was possible 
with his materials But the discovery 
of a new monument (and in this consisted 
M. Champollion’s good fortune) at length 
removed all uncertainty in this respect, 
and led directly and easily to the forma- 
tion of the alphabet required."—No. 
Ixxxix, p. 122, 


How the reviewer could anne 
that Mr. Bankes would withhold from 
Dr. Young the advantage of inform- 
ation with which, through the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions in Paris, he 
supplied M. Champollion, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive ; but the above ex- 
tract renders it evident that he so re- 
presents the matter. In one of the 
notes to the puragraph which I have 
been obliged to quote from my work, 
the reader may see Dr. Young’s virtual 
admission that he obtained as soon as 
any one else, a copy of the drawings 
alluded to, (he did not attribute his 
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failuce im this instance to the eircum- 
stance of the copy having beet sent to 
him too late, but to quite a different 
éause,) and the transaction is described 
in the text as it really oceurred.. ‘Thus, 
notwithstanding my very low estimate 
of the charaeter of M. Champollion, 
I have, in giving a true aceeunt of his 
share in the completion of the dis- 
covery under consideration, done him 
that justice which is denied him even 
by his ‘ honest udmirer.’ 


The last point I shall notice in the. 
reviewer's attack is, the insinuation 
conveyed in the following sentence of 
the passage, in which . he declaims. 
upon my- ignorance, of which the 
pane part has beem already can- 
vassed. 


* As to the ‘ method’ here referred to, 
of ascertaining the ‘ ideagraphie significa- 
tions of hieroglyphs’, we can give no opi- 
nion respecting it; because, aithough we 
have read Dr. Wall’s book with more at- 
tention than it deserves, we have not been 
fortunate enough to discover, that he 
proposes any method of accomplishing the 
object in question; or that he possesses 
a single, clear and distinct idea on the 
subject of hieroglyphic interpretation.” 


The effeetive reply to this undoubted- 


ly would eonsist in the production of 
copious extracts from the sixth chapter. 
of my work, in which a considerable 
poten of the twelfth and fourteenth 
ines of the Rosetta hieroglyphs are- 
deciphered by means of the very me- 
thod whose existence is here insidiously 
called in question. But I have not space 
now lett for such a course, nor could L 
in any case adopt it but with reluc- 
tance, as I should thereby virtually 
become my own reviewer. I hope, 
however, L may without indelieacy ad- 
vert briefly tu the subject, so far as to 
give to the less learned part of the 
public some idea of the present state of 
the hieroglyphic problem, and to point 
out what really remains yet to be done 
in order to its solution ; as I may per- 
haps be fortunate enough thus to in- 
duce some competent persons to under- 
take the task. Had not afar more im- 
portant subject opened to my view, to 
the development of which I feel it a 
duty to devote all the spare time I can 
command, I should have been delight- 
ed to carry on this investigation my- 
self; and if any one of moderate in- 
formation and Sais intellect prosecutes. 
it on the principles 1 have Jaid down, 
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he will, I promise him, derive from the 
pursuit an abundant share of gratifica- 
.tion and amusement. 

The great value of the Rosetta in- 
scription consists in the circumstance 
of its being expressly stated, in the 
Greek portion of it, that this and the 
other two portions are, all three of 
them, records of the same decree; so 
that we have here to a certainty pre- 
sented to ys the general meaning of 
the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts to 
which the above-mentioned Greek is 
subjoined ; but we do not possess the 
same advantage in reference to any 
other collection of hieroglyphs as yet 
found, and consequently it is plain that 
the Rosetta monument is the great 
touchstone by which every attempt at 
deciphering such characters is ‘to be 
tried. Now Champollion did not sub- 
mit his phonetic system to this test ; 
aud even from this circumstance alone 
a very strong presumption arises 
against its correctness. He has indeed 
given the meaniugs of some of the 
more prominent of the Rosetta hiero- 
glyphs, which, by the way, he borrow- 
ed trom Young without acknowledging 
the source whence he derived them, 
and which are on all sides admitted to 
be ideagraphically expressed ; but the 
main body of those hieroglyphs he 
most cautiously avoided, and, in fact 
us far as respects this record the inves- 
tigation has not advanced a single step 
beyond the point at which the English 
author lett it. 

It may perhaps strike the reader 
that, the general meaning of this hiero- 
glyphic text being known, the disco- 
very of that of each separate character 
ought to follow as a matter of coarse ; 
and sv undoubtedly it would, if cach 
hieroglyph corresponded to a word 
of the subjoined Greek, as is the case 
with those whose ideagraphic signifi- 
cations were ascertained by Young. 
But in most instances it is not a single 
hieroglyph, but a combination of 
several that is to be read by one of the 
Greek terms ; which, by the way, is the 
only circumstance that has given the 
Jeast colour to the hypothesis of their 
being the letters of a word, whereas, 
in truth, they are sigus of the ideas 
which compose the meaning of that 
word, This method of combining 
symbols greatly reduced the total num- 
ber of those employed in the hierogly- 
phic writing of the Egyptians, which, 
as far as it has been as yet determined 
by reference to existing monuments, is, 


I believe, under a thousand, that is, 
about a fortieth part of the amount of 
characters made use of by the Chinese, 
who read out a word for exery charac. 
ter. Butalthough a thousand charac- 
ters is a very small number for any 
ideagraphic system, it evidently would 
be quite too great for one in which the 
major part of the writing was phonetic, 

From the description I have just 
given of this Egyptian writing, it is ob- 
vious that the great desideratum is to 
ascertain the meaning of each separate 
hieroglyph ; and then the forming them 
into groups corresponding in significa- 
tion with the Greek, becomes a come 
paratively easy operation. Now the 
method I have proposed for this pur- 
pose is to observe a character in two 
places, where the geueral meanings 
are known and different from each 
other ; and to try what common ingre- 
dients there may be in those meanings, 
A very considerable limitation is thus 
put on the signification of the charac- 
ter under examination; but if we are 
so fortunate as to find it in a third 
place where the gencral context is 
known, we then can advance in our 
path so much farther as to be tolerably 
secure of arriving at the object of in- 
quiry. The characters whose precise 
significations can by such means be 
most easily and certainly fixed are 
those which most frequently occur ; 
and they obviously are also the hiero- 
glyphs whose significations are the 
most important to be determined in 
order to the further progress of the in- 
vestigation. 

Among the characters of most fre- 
quent occurrence are the limbs of the 
human body. Some one or more of 
them may be seen in about ten distinct 
places of the two lines I have examin- 
ed, in each of which places the context 
includes a verb. But, however verbs 
may otherwise differ, they all suggest 
the notion of action, of which undoubt- 
edly the limbs of the body afford a 
natural representation. With one or 
more of these is always joined some 
symbol limiting the action to the parti- 
cular species of it which is intended to 
be expressed. By examining other 
parts of the above two lines correspond- 
ing with portions of the Greek in which 
vorbs oceur, it will be found that acti- 
on is denoted also in another way, viz. 
by means of a combination in which the 
principal hieroglyph is a sceptre, the 
emblem of power ; and it is plain that 
power is the source from which action 
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flows, Here as-well as. in the former 
way the action is limited to a particular 
kind by the addition of a symbol de- 
signating either the agent, or the instru- 
ment, or an effect, or some concomi- 
tant circumstance. 

To render the foregoing observations 
more easily understood, it is necessary 
that I should subjoin a few examples. 
In the Greek, corresponding with the 
second line, occurs the verb IEPA- 
TETOT3I, which may be construed, 
“they act the priest,” and the equivalent 
portion of the hieroglyphs is fixed to a 
certainty by a figure known to denote 
a priest, immediately after which comes 
the expression for action by means of 
the sceptre accompanied by the subor- 
dinate signs for connexion and the plu- 
ral number. A littlejbefore in the Greek 
there is written, 3TEfANHSOPEXOT2I, 
which is literally, “they shall wear 
garlands,” but may, to accommodate 
it to the hieroglyphic mode of expres- 
sion, be construed, “‘ they shall act with 
garlands, or they shall garlandize ;” and 
the correspondent place of the hiero- 
gtyphs is clearly shewn by the figure 
of a garland, immediately followed by 
an expression for action in which the 
sceptre is the principal ingredient. 
Still nearer the commencement of the 
Greek of the whole line occurs an 
expression which may be literally trans- 
lated, “ making sacrifices and libations, 
and doing other suitable things ;” und 
the only place between the hieroglyphs 
last analyzed and the beginning of 
the line where a sign for action occurs, 
is one in which a stretched-out arm, 
accompanied by an emblem of good- 
ness, is flanked by garlands, one at each 
side. Hence it appears that, while the 
Egyptian hieroglyphist used the ex- 
pression “to garlandize,” to signify 
“ wearing a garland,” he denoted “the 
making sacrifices and libations” by a 
combination which in strictness means, 
“piously garlandizing ;” and that his 
mode of expressing “the doing other 
suitable things,” was by putting the 
same descriptive noun (if I may so call 
it,) at the other side of his representa- 
tion of piously acting. I shall only 
add one more exainple. In two places 
of the 14th, and in one of the 6th line, 
where from the context it is certain, that 
the operation of “ raising” is expressed, 
the same tall figure occurs, which there- 
fure must be considered as some sort 
of machine to assist in raising heav 
bodies. In the first place in 14t 
line, the object stated to be raised is 
the stune with the inscription on it in 
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the three kinds of writing ; and the 
action is denoted by a stretched-out 
arm and two feathers (the emblem of 
honor) accompanying the elevating 
machine, as much as to denote, that 
the stone was to be respectfully raised. 
In the second place, a reference is 
made to the statue of King Ptolemy, 
and the action is more quengeticalig 
expressed, either on account of the 
greater weight or greater dignity of the 
object, the descriptive noun being here 
accompanied, not unly by the arm, but 
also by the under limds. In the 6th 
line, where the expression for raising 
comes immediately before the statue, 
the mode of denoting this operation is 
the most emphatic of all ; for here the 
elevating machine is accompanied by a 
combination of all the three general 
emblems of action, the sceptre, the 
outstretched arm, and the legs. 

I am conscious that the sketch just 
given must convey a very inadequate 
notion of the nature of my key to the 
deciphering of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs; but if it serves to awaken 
public attention to the subject, and to 
shew the practicability of this mode of 
conducting the investigation, I shall be 
satisfied. Every new line that is ana- 
lyzed in the proposed manner will not 
only add ‘its own stock of deciphered 
combinations to the fund already formed, 
but will also afford new points of com- 
parison, and thus essentially aid the 
progress of the operation in two ways ; 
Ist, by affording opportunities of ap- 
plying the key to other combinations 
in the same-lines which have not as 
yet been deciphered, and 2d, by enabl- 
ing the investigator to verify or correct 
the decipherings already made. This 
method, though slow, will, I anticipate, 
be found sure; and by every step 
gained, the farther working of the prob- 
lem will be rendered not only more 
easy but also less liable to erroneous 
determinations, 

The twelfth and fourteenth lines, 
which contain rather more than one 
fifth part of the remains of the Rosetta 
hieroglyphs, were selected by me for 
examination ; because M. Klaproth en- 
deavoured to analyze the former line 
according to the phonetic system now 
in vogue, and Dr. Young, the latter 
according to the ideagraphic one. 
My original object was merely to con- 
firm by a practical illustration the ar- 
guments | had previously urged against 
the phonetic method ; but I trust it 
will be found that I have effected more 
than this, and that 1 have corrected 
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errors of Young’s anulysis—errors in- 
deed which might naturally be expected 
in .a- first attempt, but which have 
nevertheless thrown an air-of guess- 
work over his performance, and pre- 
vented the ideagraphictheory from ever 
rising to the credit to which it is really 
entitled. What farther aid I may pos- 
sibly have contributed towards the 
solution of the hieroglyphic problem, 
it is not for me but the public to decide. 
The subject, indeed, is one to which I 
should not allude, but from a desire to 
encourage others to the adoption of a 
method, the use ‘of which has already 
been attended with some success ; and 
thus to excite them to effurts from 
which the most. favourable results may 
be expected. It was with such view 
that 1 recommended to the attention 
of the learned, the inscriptions on the 
obelisk of Phile, because there is a 
strong probability of the Greek on the 
pedestal corresponding in meaning with 
the hieroglyphs on the upper part of 
the monument ; and if the fact turn 
out to be so, then the method I have 
proposed may be applied with great 
effect tc these characters, ufter all that 
can be done by its application to the 
Rosetta hieroglyphs alone shull have 
been. accomplished. But it appears, 
from the manner in which I have ex- 
pressed myself, that 1 have not seen 
any drawings of the entire series of 
hieroglyphs on the sides of the obe- 
lisk ; and this circumstance is laid hold 
of as a proof of my extreme ignorance. 
Of what, then, am I, in consequence, 
shown to be ignorant? Merely of 
that which is equally unknown to every 
one else, namely, the exact meaning 
of the hieroglyphic part of the inscrip- 
tions in question—a meaning which, I 
do not hesitate to assert, can never be 
ascertained till the mode of deciphering 
hierogiyphe at re repute shall 
be totally abandoned, As to the re- 
viewer's attempt to prove me igno- 
rant of all that is really known of the 
obelisk of Philz, it is, I should hope, 
quite unnecessary to add anything 
more to what has been already stated 
on that subject. 

The method of deciphering which 
I have now very briefly described, can, 
inthe first instance, be applied only to 
those hieroglyphic texts of which the 
general purport is already known, or 
may, through concomitant cireum- 
stances, be ascertained ; but if, by its 
application to such documents, ‘the 
signification of a sufficient number of 
elementary characters should be deter- 


mined, itevidently then can be extended 
to others respecting which our infor- 
mation, as derived from external 
sources, is more defective; and these 
is a fair prospect that eventually it will 
enable the investigator to decipher 
most of those legends in which the 
proper names are phonetically written, 

ut I feel myself bound to add, that 
the expectations which at present ap- 
pear to be entertained on the subject, 
can never be realised, even should the 
working of this problem be attended 
with the greatest possible suceess. 
For all the proper names in the older 
records are ideagraphically written, 
and, therefore, are now irrecoverably 
lost. The phonetic method of desig- 
nation was derived by the Egyptians, 
at | have proved by a great variety of 
arguments, from their aequaintance 
with Greek writing, and in consequence 
could not have commenced till after 
the age of Psammetichus. 

The old ideagraphic denominations 
consist, each of them, of a characteris- 
tic description which suggested the 
idea of some person or place, and 
thereby the name by which that per- 
son or place was called, to such readers 
as were already acquainted with the 
word and had it familiarly impressed 
on their memories. But as soon as 
this word was forgotten, it obviously 
could never be recalled by means of a 
description with which it had no na- 
tural or immediate connexion. To give 
some idea of the great imperfection of 
the more ancient mode of expressing 
names, I shall here adduce one or two 
examples. The name of Egypt is 
written in each of the two lines already 
so often alluded to, (which I copied 
with as much exactness as I could, 
from the plates of the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion that were published by the anti- 
quarian society of London in 1803,) 
and when strictly analysed, expresses 
by the immediate signification of its 
elements ‘the land of glory and of 
power,’ to which combination is sub- 
joined a cartouch, as much as to de- 
note, that the entire aggregate was to 
be read out by the spoken name of 
Exypt. From national prejudice the 
Egyptians appear never to have em- 
ployed in the designation of the name 
of their country, the phonetic method, 
which they looked on as a foreign in- 
novation, And what is the conse- 
quence ? That name is now for ever 
lost. We can have no moredependance 
on the ‘ Egypt’ of the Greeks*bearing 
any resemblance to the sought word 
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than on the ‘ Mizraim’ of the Jews ; 
and the ‘ Khemi’ of the Copts signify- 
ing the land of Kham, the father of 
Mizraim, seems to have been formed 
by the Egyptian converts to Christi- 
anity in adaptation to the Bible his- 
tory, and is not at all likely to have 
been the old Pagan denomination,* 

At the very end of the Enchorial 
part of the Rosetta inscription, the 
name of King Ptolemy is written in 
the old ideagraphic way alone, viz. 
“ Ever-living, beloved by Phthah ;” in 
the place corresponding to that in the 
hieroglyphic writing, where it is ex- 
hibited in the most formal manner, in 
both the new and the old style, pre- 
ceeded by the titles of sovereign king, 
and followed by the surname Epi- 
phanes. Now, that the combination, 
whether hieroglyphic or enchorial, 
which immediately expresses “ ever- 
living, beloved by Phthah,” was read 
out “ Ptolemy” by such of the Egyp- 
tians as were unacquainted with, or 
prejudiced against, the phonetic method 
of writing this word ; and that all the 
more ancient Egyptian designations of 
proper names were, as I have alread 
stated, of this ideagraphic nature, will 
be found ene in my essay by a great 
variety of arguments. That such ar- 
guments should be viewed with much 
distrust by the advocates of the theory 
which now prevails upon the subject, 
is very natural—no one likes to have 
it proved to him that the trouble he 
has taken in a particular mode of in- 
vestigation has been uselessly thrown 
away—but that they should not be 
examined at all is surely very irrational. 
If hieroglyphic investigators be told 
that they have got into a wrong track, 
they are bound in prudence to weigh 


the grounds of the information thus 
offered to them, and, if they find it 


correct, to change at once their course, 
however far they may have proceeded 
in a direction which is shown’ to them 
not to be right. 

There is but one consideration 
more which I shall venture to sug- 
gest in connexion with the present 
topic. The phonetic names of the 
Greek and Roman sovereigns of 
Egypt have been deciphered to a 
perfect certainty, and there does 
not remain upon this point the 
slightest doubt or difference of opi- 
nion among those acquainted with the 
subject. Suacls, then, if the older 
names were also phonetically written, 
the words so expressed ought to have 
been completely ascertained long be- 
fore now. Yet, if we look, for in- 
stance, to the two lists of the sove- 
reigns of Manetho’s xviii, dynasty 


which were formed by M. Champol- 
lion, and the two or three since made 
out by the principal followers of his 
theory, we shall find no two of those 
lists agreeing with each other. Surely 
this circumstance alone ought to be 
sufficient to excite suspicion and to 
induce the persons engaged in this 
inquiry, to pause and examine the facts 
and arguments submitted in my essa 
to their consideration, before they ad- 
vance farther in a line which may 
eventually turn out to be altogether 
erroneous, 


To return for a moment to my 
ungenerous foe,—I am glad that he 
has published his attack on my 
work anonymously, as he has there- 
by afforded me an opportunity of vin- 
dicating its character and repelling 
his calumnies without causing to him 
any personal injury. I shall be still 
further pleased, if my observations on 


his conduct should produce in him 
some feeling of compunction ; as com- 
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* In the fourteenth line Dr. Young attempted to analyze one combination—that 


signifying Greece—on the supposition of its elements being employed with phonetic 
powers: and, consequently, I should not have stated, at the conclusion of the first part 
of my reply, that he held the whole of the hieroglyphic writing outside the cartouches, to 
be ideagraphic, but only that he held nearly the whole of it to be of that nature. The 
attempt made by him in the above instance, though very ingenious, was not success- 
ful; as can be proved to a certainty by the aid of information acquired since his time. 
But if the combination in question be ideagraphic, this circumstance alone affords a 


strong presumption that all the rest of the general text of the Rosetta hieroglyphs 
must be such ; for if the Egyptian insculptor employed a phonetic expression in that 
text anywhere outside the cartouches, it naturally would have been in the designation 
of a foreign proper name. My analysis of this combination gives as its immediate 
signification, ‘divine honoured country ;’ but I had not sufficient opportunities of 
comparison to enable me to vouch wita confidence for the correctness of the meaning 
assigned to its final ingredient. 
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punction leads to amendment, and 
may prevent the repetition on his part, 
aguinst other authors, of the very un- 
candid and unjust treatment of which 
I have to complain. 

I -have now done with the Edin. 
burgh Review, and shall conclude by 
expressing a hope that, should we 
ever meet aguin, it may be on better 
terms. I cannot, indeed, expect that 
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the conductors of that periodical’ 
should, at present, be in very good 
temper with me. But if they take 
time to cool and reflect, they surely 
must perceive that the foregoing obser- 
vations have been extorted from me 
in my own defence, and that they can 
gain no eredit by persevering in the 
line of attack which they have in this 
instance adopted, 





